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“But if our Hesmals be hid. it is Wad. £0 ee A 
are lost; in whom the god of this world hath ire “a 
the minds: of them which believe not, lest the light | 
a the glorious gospel of Christ who is the image OP s 
God shine into their hearts. * * * * Knowing that he oe 
_ which raised up the Lord Jesus shall also raise up. s ae 
“us also by Jesus, and shall present us with you. * | eh - 
* For our light affliction which is but for a ‘moment 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glor y; while we look not at the things ss 
which are seen but-at the things which are not seen; i: 
for the things which are seen are temporal, but Fie ¢ 
arg gs which are not seen are eternal. RBs are a :3, Ae 


“Behold I show you. a pie ote 5 We. Heit ‘not ‘all 
sleep but we shall all be changed. In a moment ins a ca 
the twinkling g of an eye, at the last trump; ; for the 
trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be et 
incor ee: and we shall be 2 changed.” ) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

{HIS book has a unique title. It is in that respect like the man 
who has written it. He is unique. I have known him for about 
thirty-four years and have always marked this characteristic. 
He has ever had his own way of saying things and his own way x 
of doing things. And through all these years he has been a man | 
who has brought things to pass. 
ae Soon after coming home from the. war of the ’sixties, he began to preach, me: 
ps and his ministry has been fruitful. We do not believe any man in Southern 
S i Tlinois has done more to build up good social conditions, as well as to promote 
as the cause of religion, than he has. He has steadfastly stood like a rock for the 

‘gi ~ truest and the best. In his native county his influence has been wide and far- 
: reaching. The way he has built up Baptist churches in that county in years 
past has been remarkable indeed. | ae 
 —-He. would go where other men would not go. So he Bia the cause of : 
‘ true religion and of the Baptists in waste places—in places which needed such 

work the most. And all over the county are people who rise up and call him 
blessed because of what he has done for them and theirs. Converts were made 
under his preaching in large numbers, and they nearly all came into Baptist 
churches. And the churches to which he preached have been lighthouses in 
eir communities. - They are pervaded by the best possible religious and . 
moral sentiment. | 
Se He has been a power for the cause of temperance. For years there have ee: 
a been very few saloons in Saline county. At the present writing we think there oe 
only one. We believe he has done more to bring about this healthy anti- ee 
yon sentiment than any man in the county. He would neyer let up in his a 
opposition and work against the liquor business. Some fourteen or fifteen ve 
ears ago he went through a fight in the city of Harrisburg which would have 
ed. some men’s souls. But ke never faltered. He was threatened and tra- 
ced. His life was at times’ in danger. But he continued to write and to 
Uk till. victory was won. The result was that for twelve years Harrisburg 
eid of the dramshop anes indeed, has had saloons for only two years— 


years a. ea chiér in the public schools and EEL one fcran as county sue 
tendent of schools in Saline county. While in office he maintained a high 
| standard. The man who secured a certificate from him to teach in the public 
an . schools of the county had to show a good record, both as to intellectual attail 
ments and good morals. Indeed some people. criticised him because | ‘the set 
ta thought he was too exacting in this respect. But he would never turn asi 
Gees from a good purpose once formed to please either friend or foe. . 
"a Another characteristic which we ought to mention is liberality. He ie 

always been a liberal giver. During a good portion of his life he has been. pros: eS 

perous, and he never failed to help what he considered a good cause. Even 8 

when he has been in financial stress. he has not forgotten that his first obliga- x 

tion was to his God.. The churches, missions, the cause of education, the cause 
ee OF temperance, and the poor, have been recipients of his beneficence. He i is. Dy 
a today a living proof of the fact that it 1s more blessed to give than to receive, = 
ee and that God aes those who Bono? him. 


3 wishes to have near her. But he yee long aie away anh the peop: ee 
: among whom he has so long labored and for whose welfare he has given th 
best years of his life. He still counts himself as belonging to Southern Hi 
nois, and ever feels a hearty interest in all that pertains to the growth an 
prosperity of this section, religiously, morally and financially. = tae se 
One of the most marked characteristics of “The Man” who was “mMhe Boy 
Battle Ford” is his fondness for children. Whenever he is where children ¢ ar 
they take up his attention. And I never saw him fail to win | a ow no matt 
how utterly strange he was to it or to its parents. 
that he loves them and they trust him. 
child, were he so disposed, in a short time, so completely does ne arent e 
himself. What a joy it. will be to him when in heaven he sees his 
loved children again and presses them to his bosom. ee 
We hope this book will find its way into many homes, and that whe 
it goes, it will do good. We know it will do good if its readers catch - the spit it 
of its author. An honest, straight, conscientious, enthusiastic specimen. oo 
manhood, true to all that he considers good, may he liye yet to see many good — 
_ years, and realize in his own life the truth that “the path of. the just is a th 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” Die oie 
_ Marion, Tllinois, May 12, 1906. eee ne” Ww. P. MMIROGMO) RT 
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CE my conversion from a state of peace, the love and the knowledge that. <a 
aes darkness, indecision and un-| belongs to the children of God. Jesus, who ~ 
¢ knew best what men and women need most;. 3, = 
said: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God. <= 
and His righteousness.” He promised, in_ 
the same .connection that all necessary 


. things should be added to them. oa 
Though the Word of God be distributed) 
and the Gospel be preached in all civilized. 


countries, yet strange as it would appear;  —_ 
£ ee so fat as I ha any Gaon: and many spurn the sweet and beneficent mes- | 
annot now reach them, awful as it is sage and start out on life’s highway with- ea 
one to so leave the walks of men. _ ~ out any guide, Having rejected the light as 
j _ that those who are now on, Ah of inspiration and the guidance of the 
rimage through this mode of existence Light of the world, they are ere long intox- 
be benefited, I compiled this book. 1 icated with the wealth of the world, the >= 
interspersed reminiscences, anecdotes pleasures of the world, the honors of the — = 
1 long- -ago fashions into it that I might world or the fashions of the world. One : 
| raze the earnest attention of the young or more of them masters each individual _ 
well as the old. No scientific or literary while he is in their power or under their Me 
is claimed for the production. The influence. Each grows more blind as he 
bility to convey his thought and experi- sYrows older. Those who escape the bond- — 
me and observations intelligently to age ef the aforesaid world!y lusts, yet do 
Ose not making the most that can be not accept the leadership of the Son ‘of 
de- out: of the present } ife is craved by God; unaware of their spiritual blindness, 
“ they lean to their own native mental pow- 
: very large ‘part Gf the eaoatain inhab- ers for guidance, and investigate, theorize, soe 
be are entirely ignorant of the great wander and—perish. - Both classes—the 5 ee 


es 3 of life. They have no DS Shovel intoxicated sensualist and the brainy ~ a 
investigator—are morally insane. Wan- _ nae 

Ss dering away from the true light, there is © =e 
ae Ais “uneducated ee our Si lieuconed no possibility of an improvement in any 
ind nor $6. the idol worshipers, of heathen such instance, but a certainty of denser 
but it embraces educated, wealthy darkness'‘of mind as pertaining to interests = 


aes ocratic persoya ges of all. cOUTILTIES of paramount importance from day to day, » 
: ; aoe The devil, the embodiment of evil, seeing _ 

: ‘in the past or eats: present the one part of the world enamored with — 
chosen to live a life of disobe- the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye and 
ete had known what true the pride of life, encourages them in their 
We reds ‘mean, that. all would mad rush for satis staction and gratification ES 
rice of ae if eee to OL the” flesh ; while “he deceives that class. : 
of men and women who despise sensuatay End 


ce 


ism. He succeeds in his deception by | 
taking advantage of the incapacity of the 
unregenerated of both sexes and of all ag 

to comprehend spiritual things. 

The natural man does not know that he 
is spiritually blind; but inspiration teaches 
that he is. “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him; neither can he 
know them, for they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.”? 1 Cor. 2:14. Not one, perhaps, 
in all the ages of the past, ever suspected 
his unregeneracy as wholly disqualifying 
him for the understanding of: spiritual 
things. Still one could melt the icebergs 
or the polar regions, quaff the waters of 
tne Pacific ocean to the last drop, stop the 
moon in its orbit around the earth, and 
quench the heat of the sun, as easily as he 
can comprehend spiritual things until he 
be regenerated. ‘‘Ye must be born again.” 

Candor in once is a beautiful and pratse- 
worthy trait; but it cannot stand for truth. 
To think one is right is not enough. He 
must be right. The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom—not a slavish fear, 
but - filial fear, that which comes with 
regeneration. That operation insures spir- 
itual wisdom. Neither is the heresy of any 
other person, nor his weakness, nor his 
hypocrisy, any excuse for one’s own wrong- 
doing. Each must give an account for 
himself to God. It is fatal to lean on one’s 
own understanding unless it be an enlight- 
ened one. 
past ages and some of the deepest think- 
ers of the present era were and are lost to 
_their-own highest interest, to the interest 
308 Ltheir. fellows-and the-glory of God,: be- 
cause they did not have the “wisdom that 
cometh from above.’’ From personal ex- 


perience, as well as the teaching of the 


- Word of God and the testimony of other 


. Christian people, I know these things are_ 
Not only the worldly man and the > 


true. 
theorist are blin:! and lost, but more than 


“of February, 


Some of the brainiest men of 


for offering it. 
On the evening of the fourteenth day. * 
1906, at 9:00 o'clock, just ee 
-forty-one years after my conversion, I was 
writing those scenes. The events of that © 
hour were so vivid to my mind that ae 
almost felt that I was at the altar of prayer 
again, surrounded by some of my comrades : 
with their uniforms of blue. The old = 
songs, too, were ringing in my ears, across S 
the broad chasm from the youthful age of as 
twenty-five to the riper age of sixty-six 
years. ; 
That the reader might know nae the. = 
contents of the book are not fiction, put _ 
facts, and that it contains the actual recol- — 
lections, observations and experiences of a 
native boy who has been identified with: - 
the much-maligned but now the. much- 
coming Egypt for sixty-six years, I have oe 
frequently and familiarly referred to per- ee 
sons, to places and to events as occasion a 
seemed to require. . I have desired only to 
be faithful to the truth, as truth only 4B: © 
worth preserving or even knowing. I have 
recognized that God saw me write, as ita 


£ rs 
Aes 


was for His creatures that I wrote. ie 
He does not bless the book, I ee have ye 
written in vain. — . a 
Some incidents are inserted that— wil 
perhaps be regarded as unfit for the work, 


and I fr tee confess they seem so; ee 
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interested me will interest them. 
must sympathize with me or lay- the 1 
down unread, or be themselves unb 


» county, and those adjoining it, in 
hern Illinois. Persons tentiney it may 


es 


mor if a have prevaricated in any in- 
nce I am unconscious of the fact. Those 


ae is Pindea. on facts. 

is possible that the book is the only 
of its class. None of its kind went be- 
fore. at pele none wey follow. it. Yet there 


ne R 3 

ist econ for it in the world. 
_ or make cheerful or win any to wisdom’s 
“way, Ill be happy. 
keeps me to bless my book to the good of 
ae . . | ha 
4 ‘The. varie is. ‘composed orice oa 
ria mainly for the residents of 


I’ll expect God who 


And now may the great God, the Ruler 
of heaven and earth, who saved me from 
the love, the practice and the penalty of 
Sin and who delivered from dangers many 
and afflictions sore, as I believe through 
the prayers of a faithful mother, and chose 
that I should bear some part all those years» 
in civilizing and moralizing and Christian- 


_ izing the people of our own little county as 


well as aiding in the transforming the 
erstwhile wilderness into the rich fields of 
the present day, sanctify the little volume 
to the salvation of many souls and the 
strengthening of many Christians, for His 
name’s sake. So mote it be! Amen and 
Amen! Sincerely, 
REV Oe BLACKMAN. 
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W. Ss. BLACKMAN, 


| At the age of sixty-six years and 
i two: months. 


(CHAPTER di: iia 
“WAS” born on the eighth day of Febru- 
“ary, 1840, in a log dwelling on a little 
farm: seven miles south of Harrisburg, 
inois, and one mile south of the village 
of Independence. In November, 1842, my 
£ family” moved from the home of my birth 
__ to the Battle Ford farm on the Saline river 
eee miles west. 
er was that move. I was just two years 
nd nine months old, but I have never for- 
gotten. the corn husks the former occupant 
left. on the floor from preparing to move 
is: corn more easily. ‘On the ninth day ot 


Jovember,”> 1843, my dear. father died. sl 


een. those dates, except—dimly—that our 
lace was a very public one for that early 
day in so. sparsely settled country. My 
ather was a very energetic business man, 
id he was sadly missed by the settlers 
ere. when he died. His affliction was 
led winter fever. It is now called pneu- 
ia My Aunt Allie, his youngest sister, 


was in the throes of death. I remember 


poe oo his ne tepen | EER breath. - 


ry meat vite 
ded it as a mere hole in the ground. 
ean nothing more. RE SHunoRe they did 


importance that came to 


The first event I remem-~ from that date. 


lo. not remember distinctly any event be: 


me up _that~ ne might see him again. a 


i saw “fie grave and re- 5 


at any and all of those gatherings. 
‘muster consisted of evolutions of the feet 


_jong-barreled 
were unfit to drill with. To call the roll, —. 
hear all the gossip of the country and to. 


he W.S. BLACKMAN : | ie 


shoats and a few sheep! 


could not have been sold for fifty dollars. 
Our family then consisted of my mother, 
myself and my little brother, Bennet Lee, 


two years and four days old at our father’s | 


death. I think I remember every event of 


my knowledge 

My maternal grandfather, 
son, came from Cross Plains, Tennessee, 
in a short time to live with us, as he had 
been called to mourn the death of our 
grandmother several years before. Harly 
the next spring his young son, G. J. Emp- 
son, then about seventeen, also came to 
live with us, as we were in great need 
of someone able and willing to labor on 
cur little place.. 


At that time there were not many peo- 3 = 


ple in Southern Illinois, especially in that 
part of Saline county. 
many people thers 
of land, I do not know where they lived. 
The able- bodied men came to our place 
from their 
‘drill, or muster, as it was called. 
the men say they went ten miles some- 


times to help roll logs in the clearings so 


they could be burned and to help. raise 
buildings. They seemed to love to meet 


backward ‘nd forward of the simplest 
order. They had no arms except a few 
flint-locked rifles, 


All we had, in- 
cluding household goods and _ provisions, 


William Emp- 


If there were as 
as there are. sections - 


homes several miles away to — 
T- heard. 23 


The’ 


which 


‘ 


= 


pats 
ir 5 
ra 


-of the lips and tongue. 


have a few wrestling matches concluded a | 
The men who 


fair day’s muster duties. 
came to muster and my kinfolks comprised 
the most of the people in the world I knew 
except the families of those near us—less 
than one hundred persons in all. When 
neighbors met anywhere they took time to 
tell all the news they had of whatsoever 
sort, sicknesses, deaths, misfortunes, 
movals, marriages and fights. The subject 
discussed with greatest zest, as I under- 
stood it, was  fist-fighting. Sometimes 
there would be pitched battles arranged 
several weeks previous to the fight. Those 
were the outgrowth of: hatred, and many 
persons gathered to see such fights. Usu- 
ally fears were expressed by the more 
sturdy men that a tragedy might be the 
outcome. But often fights were impromptu 
and everybody would be on one side or 
the other. Several fights sometimes grew 
out of one. All would be friendly again as 
soon as they cooled off. -_Hach wanted to be 
counted the best.man, and they fought like 
pulldegs to prove they were the best. 'f was 
only their way. I had not seen a newspaper 
at seven years old nor even heard of one, 
and I believe all our neighbors reposed in 
the same blissful state of ignorance. Hence 
the necessity of carrying the news by way 
I suppose ninety- 
nine acres out of each one hundred acres 
of land all over the country belonged to 
the United States government. The peo- 


_ple were tco poor to deed the land and 
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maple, 
persimmon, dogwood, birch, sycamore, post 


settled on the United States land and 
cleared the little patches they called farms. 


Except these little farms the land was coy- 
ered with timber of the finest quality. 
The varieties were, the gum, poplar, hick- 
ory, walnut, elm, sassafras, ash, plum, 
imulberry, cherry, locust, cypress, 


cak, red oak, white oak and several other 


kinds of oak, and a small quantity of cedar~ 
and hackberry. The timber, which was 


< BEAN “ 
ee ~~ -* Pe aes 


tnen a real nuisance to. the sett’ 
peding their material progress and Ww 


~ by its ‘removal, were it here now. 


re 5 


‘ficiently. tc to » Prete) 


out their bodies in its removal, would 
worth twice as much as the farms made 
How- 
ever, the farmers were compelled to have i. 
land on which they could plant gardens — 
and produce grain. A field of four or five 
acres, with the large trees deadened by 
cutting the bark around them, and the ES 
bushes and saplings taken out and a fence 5 
four or five feet high made of rails ten a 
feet long, and out of trees along the fence ~ 
in the fence row or outside, felled so the 
top would not be to clear away, was con-. 
sidered a respectable farm for that day = 
there. In the field were grown corn, po- _ 
tatoes, pumpkins, beans, peas, cabbage and 
cucumbers. A patch of cotton was invari- _ 
ably grown for the supply of clothing for 
the family the ensuing year. That was . 
the source of the clothing supply, except yi 
the few little sheep of the country. 2 me 
No wheat nor rye nor oats were grown _ 
there then. I was eleven years old when I 
saw the first of these growing. I think 
almost every family owned a nag, as the 
horse was called. The animal was indis- 
pensable. He pulled the sled containing | 3 
wood or clothing to the wash place of the Fre 
family or the barrel of water. He carried — 
the sack of corn to the water-mill and 
back again with the meal as often as the © 
family emptied the sack. He carried the. =, - 
members of the family hither and thither Be 
from one to five at a time as the exigen- 
cies of the case required and pulled the par 
bar-shear or cary plow (a poor excuse) — 
that plowed the ground. The boys of thes 


Se 
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present and the future will not. have the 
privilege of being struck in the. stomach a 
or thereabouts with the handle of the plow = 


when it met a root or stump and sent. : 


to the rear or to the ground all doubled 
tp and crying as soon as he recovered. pee 
ae bose and mer 


: ont was a bar-shear plow. All he could 
ue attend to was the plow, lest he get a knock- 
ae Out: thump on the solar plexus. The fight- 
; 3S ers were not plowers. To the fellow who 
ite ~éiood off and saw the battle it was very 
- funny if he was not seen. Well, the horse 
~ boarded himself, except in very bad, sleety 
weather. However, that was pleasant to 
him, as grass was plentiful. Each family 
kept one or two cows at small cost, as they, 
: like the horse, boarded themselves almost 
ali the time. Each farmer kept: a few 
ae hogs, as they were self-sustaining, and he 
~~ fed them just enough ts keep them from 
-- going wild. However, there were too many 
wild hogs in the woods to please the peo- 
: ple, as they were dangerous to meet some- 
times. Anyone could claim them. Cap- 
- turing was the great question. The wolves 
were a great hindrance to their increase 
s till they became numerous enough to de- 
fend themselves against their enemies. 
FS _ Some of the wild hogs had long, sharp 
_ tusks, and the herd put the small animals 
in the middle of the ring and, soldier-like, 
a Briar city: defended them. The wolf who per- 
E? mitted the soldier hog to strike him once 
st 


“with his tusk was not apt to do any more 
“mischie?. The swine of that day were very 

: different from those of this day. Then we 
a met only those of long snouts, long, slim 
limbs and bowed backs. 
6 red or black or blue. 
ei _ them were decorated with a strip of white 
a six inches wide around the body. A few 
: were sandy and some were striped length- 
wise with light brown and dark brown. 
_ The swine of those early days were sup- 
posed to be old enough to be used as pork 
nd bacon after they were two years old. 
wever, it was common to permit them 
grow and mature to the age of three 
even four years. The meat of those 


Fifty per cent of 


In color they were. 


‘beautiful. Berkshires of today. 
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It was 
made largely from acorns and nuts and 
was not so fat. If one of the present 
Poland Chinas or other fine breeds had 
been on exhibition sixty years ago in this 
county, it would not have been received 
7S an hes. at: all It would have been 
thought a mongrel, a prodigy, a monstros- 
ity, and a token of certain evil. Pork and 
bacon were so cheap then that it. would 
not pay to raise it for sale. As I remem- 


ber it now, bacon of. the choice parts of 


the hog was worth less than three dollars 
per hundred pounds at Shawnectown or 
Hlizabethtown, the nearest and the princi- 
pal markets, thirty miles away. The peo- 
ple had a very poor way of delivering their 
produce to the markets. ¥lat-boats in the 
Saline river in the spring was far the best. 

Strange as the swine of that day would 


be to us now, they served our hardy an-- 


cestors well in the opening of this great 
country so many years ago. In fact, the 


old-fashioned hazel-splitter and elm-peeler ~ 


were well dated. They served their day 


and generation well and went away for’ 


petter breeds. 
The farmers who could do so kept a esa 


sheep to furnish wool that the family might 


be clothed .with woolen garments in the 
winter. The wolves were a continual mez- 
ace to the flock, and great attention was 
required to raise them at all. The sheep 
of that pioneer day in this country. would 


suffer in comparison with the sheep found 


eo: palalalle, than that of the 


in the hands of the farmers now as much _ 


as the hogs of that day when compared 
with those of today. They were light-bod- 
ied, with long, small legs, and their tails 
nearly reached the ground. They had lit- 
tle heads and usually little horns and short 
wool on their backs and sides; the nether 
part of the body was nude except the coy- 
ering of hair that covered the legs. What 
wool the sheep yielded contained so many 
burrs from the field or beggar-lice from 
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~ rels and -quail. 


ate the ears. 
- could not be taken by men’s devices. 
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the woods that much labor and patience 


was required to manufacture it into cloth. — 
No person would in this day receive such 


wool as a gift, yet our mothers and grand- 
mothers manufactured very warm clothing 
out of it. 

Wild game was very plentiful. It con- 
sisted in the main of deer, turkeys, squir- 
The turkeys were taken 
in pens so built that they went into them 
through a trench beneath but were certain 
when once inside to overlook the only way 
out and were killed for the want of dis- 
cernment. The squirrels were caught in 
deadfalls made by setting a piece of timber 
on a trigger, which fell on them when they 
went in for the corn put there to entice 
them. The quail were caught in traps 


made of sticks built in the shape of a coni- - 


cal pen, set on triggers as the deadfall. 
Quail were caught only for food.~ But 
squirrels were caught more for their mis- 
chief than for food. In the spring they 
scratched up the corn and when the crop 
was made they climbed the stalks and 
The beautiful but shy deer 
They 
seemed to grow more numerous and less 
shy. It was not uncommon to see 2 dozen 
or more of them together, and they loved 
to get into the little fields. They could 
Tun very fast and even a small one could 
jump any fence to be found. 
not strangers to feasts of fresh venison nor 


to the sweet dried hams of the choice ones — 


saved by the hunters for special occasions. 
The handy cartridge of the present day 
was not invented then; | 


cussion cap. The hunter took his long- 


barreled rifle, put a charge of powder into 
it, pushed a bullet wrapped in cloth down 
_ the gun, onto the powder. 
_ der in a small pan outside the gun, oppo-— 


site the breech, the hunter took aim at the 


_ object to be shot and, pulling the trigger, 


the flint in the hammer struck the steel 


Yet we were 


neither the per- 


Placing pow- 


my finger, firm and ‘fixed. 
ory and bes. 
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the pouch hole in the parton ana the ie 
was sent home to the object aimed at. 
The skins of deer, when ety ae weye asst 


But woe to the young man who went ‘court- 3 
ing with deerskin pants on, if they got wet : 
in the dew or the rain, for they would © aes 
stretch twice their normal length; but ips 
cut off to suit the emergency, they. would =e | 
be too short when dry again. The Oe 
were very useful for other purposes, but 
they wre generally sold to buy powder = 
and lead with, as there was little. pooner: £ 
to be had for anything. 

My little brother and I were too ‘small: 2 
to aid in the business of_capzuring animals — = 
and fowls, except to visit the traps and — 


deadfalls late each morning and evening e 
and bring in the catch. 


The best of the. ts 
squirrels were used for food and_the others — 
were given to the. dogs and cats. On one — 
occasion I had a very painful experience. _ 
We found an old gray squirrel under the 


fall not yet dead. We knew nothing else ees 
to do but jump up and down on it till we e. 
thought life was extinct. Ben raised the aS 
timber and I took the animal out._ But a 
that squirrel put its teeth through the top | ne 


of my middle finger before I knew it was 
alive. I cried and cried and cried, but | the = 
squirrel held on. I asked my brother tose 
bite the animal. 


I begged him to do 805- ‘ ee 
put he still refused. I do not know why. ea 
Neither do I know why I did not think, to : 
bite it myself; but I did not. I then vot 
him to break the squirrel’ s legs. anes pS 


joints apart. 


Eyts help. 


pose “of choking it and. said, 
him, ‘Ben, choke him!” We turned that 
- thumb went. to. his throat and Ben’s weight 
= my thumb. Results followed. a3 jumped 
Sub, glad to quit at that, and ready to run; 
~~ but. when I saw the animal hebbling along 
. on ‘its knees I changed my m'nds > 1 took 
eit: by the tail and struck it against the 
trees and stumps on all sides til the house 
was: reached. The dogs hid a mess .of 
= squirrel sausage for supper that night. I 
; had a bad finger for weeks and I remem- 
“per well to this day how those teeth felt 


“ed 
pe 
ee: 


er 
me 
ee my finger. 


The bear and the panther were almost 
_ gone when I began to remember. ‘Phe 
: jild cat and the catamcunt were there 
_» for many years, but were few and wild. 
_ The animal most hated by man and beast 
= “was the. wolf. His tribe encompassed hill 
and valley, wood and feild — anywhere, 
"everywhere. He could howl as a single 
at once, 
ju: He panei domestic 
=e iis ai small sn iinys and sometimes 
chased the dogs to their homes for pro- 
= tection. I-can remember well an experi- 
rat ~ -ence of that kind which was’very unpleas- 

ant to me. In some -way the few sheep 


y "owned by my mother were not penned that 


me 
age 
oS 
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The remainder ran 
The dogs 


est lamb in tie: flock. 
or dear life towards tke house. 


wolves. But on meeting an army of 
ne, dogs did well to ae back. 


“Choke 


_ squirrel on his back and in a moment my 


them, but passed rapidly on ‘till near’ 


ore ‘Tun Boy or Barrie Forp 


and grunting and whining and yelping and 


. year-old bey a fright to remember. 


as they were doubtless aware. 


above them, then cut through it and took 


.ungry, were not willing to forego so rich 
a renast as th> lamb furnished them, and = as 
a 


= 


thd dogs were not in the habit of vacating : 

‘their own vremises at the will of intruders a 
and. ropbers. Only the great outnumber- 2 
ing Gs: the. aczs caused them to’ retreat S 
rather than to fight to the death. The =~ 


wolyés came within ten yards of the dwell- 
ing cach time and Tan back again till the Py. 
and then they went ete 


lamb was~devoured, : 
awey. tho next morning we ventured to ae 
the place where the killing was done, but = 
there was not a bone to be found nor  — 
scarce?y a lock of wool. During the races = 
betweon-the wild dogs and the tame dogs, 


6&3 our family had no gun, no one would ; 
yenture to even open the door, much less ve 
the home guards. And as ies 
icr me, my head was covered from the 
tesinnine of the fray till quiet reigned 

an. In continuing my head under cover, 3 
ostrich-like, for safety, I suffered much for ae, 
want of breathing air; but I feared to — 

Ver My head with that awful contest 

raging so near our door. Such a running 
and jumping and clawing and scratching i a 


eo out and aid 


a 


~ 
Py 


a Te: 


snapping as greeted our ears that night 
was. well calculated to give. a. little six- © --2% 
I can 
feel some of that same terror now. If : 
those dogs had stood their ground and 
fought that marauding gang of lupus they 
would have been killed and eaten bodily, 
The farm-, 
ers were obliged to pen all small animals 


each night or run great danger of losing ‘ae 
them. | ve 

The streams were well supplied with x = 
fish of various kinds. They were taken in ce * 


traps when the water was at the proper re 
stage. At other times they were caught ee 
with hooks; sometimes with the gig, and 
during long cold spells of weather while 
the fish were numb, men struck the ice 
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them out. Anyone could have an abund- informed so. But I would not let them 


ance of fish with little effort during the 
greater part of the year. Persons often 
came to our house and stayed over night 
and my mother cooked for them and grand- 
father entertained them and aided them to 
get a supply of fish. Sometimes when the 
hour for starting came next morning they 
could not carry all they had ready. At 
that time I had never heard of anyone 
charging another for entertainment. There 
were thousands of pounds of fish taken 
away from that place. 'But our foiks never 
refused shelter and food to those fishers 
who desired it. Grandfather greatly en- 
joyed the company of those who came. I 
oe think they caught one that weighed sev- 
enty-five pounds and many twenty-five- 
pounders. It is said that 
_ pounder was taken out of the trunk of the 
_ water-mill at Whitesville a few miles be- 
low. The catfish were the largest. Grin- 
nel, eel, buffalo, perch, bass, gar and snakes 
were caught in our trap. The ‘two last- 
named classes were not wanted, put had 
to be slain as enemies of us and the fish. 

‘There were many reptiles, including 
snakes of the adder, the moccasin, 
copperhead and-the rattlesnake varieties 
of poisonous ones, 
snakes. Yet, strange as it may seem, very 
seldom was anyone bitten by them. How- 
ever, they bit cattle and horses more fre- 
quently and often rendered them useless 
or nearly so even if they did not effect 


their death, by the bite. 


On one occasion, when I. was five or six 
years old, I had just received a licking and 
desired to get lost in the corn if J could do 
so without incurring another one. So I 
told brother I would go frog hunting. Ina 
few minutes I came to a huge rattiesnake 
coiled in a hill of corn. I ran to the house 
proclaiming the find. They paid but little 
attention to me, as I was not regarded 


very reliable and I was sometimes cruelly 
Mas 5 ; : ‘2 x : a ees Ce ses 
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beside non-poisonous 


a hundred-. 


the 


rest and at last my mother came to my aid, 
declaring that I had seen what I. claimed. 
That settled the matter and the three dogs, 
with mother, grandfather and Uncle Jack, 
started for the snake, which they said was 
not a large one if any at all. The dogs 
went ahead and to the south of the place 
and found a rattlesnake larger than any 
of us had ever seen before. It struck 
viciously at the dogs, but as poisonous 
snakes are blind in August, the dogs es- 
caped unhurt. When the monster had been 
dispatched and laid outside the fence and 
I was being eulogized, I told the folks that 
we had not gone to the snake I found yet. 
But they hooted at me for thinking that 
two big rattlesnakes would be near our 
house at once. As before, I would not 
stop repeating my story in such earnest 
tones, that my mother declared that I knew 
what I was saying. and that I had seen 
another snake. So dogs and family started 
to track me backwards, for my heels went 
into the round every time I jumped as I 
ran from the snake. We soon came to ‘it, 
coiled just as as I left it. They killed 


that snake also and laid it outside by the 


other one. The news went over the coun- 
try in- a hurry that two of the largest 
snakes ever seen in that country were 
killed near our house. ‘The -pedple came 
far and near to see them till they had to 
be removed. Grandfather would tell each 
comer of the snake killing and how its all 
came about through my industry ‘and in- 
telligence, and I could feel myself fairly 
swell at each repetition of ‘the story. ‘Stock 
in me never was so- low any more. It was 


said that the snake could charm bir ds and 


animals and even persons. To do SO it 
had to get. the eye of the object to ‘be 
charmed. Then the victim charmed moved 
slowly toward the snake’s mouth, chatter- 
ing with all its might, with its: feathers 
or its hair turned toward its) head and 
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moving rapidly from side to side as it 
_ advanced; the snake all the time keeping 
Sits, eye on the eye of the object hypnotized, 
and by some mysterious influence gradu- 
; aly” ‘drew its prisoner into its mouth and 
then: swallowed it. 
Snakes, like men, sometimes undertake 
too much, however. As Ruffin Travis came 
% Bite. our home one morning; he discovered a 
és large rattlesnake -by the roadside with a 
squirrel in its throat. partially swallowed 
~—hboth of them dead. Dr. F. F. Johnson, 
living near Stonefort, Illinois, related to 
me the following strange incident regard-- 
ing the snake. Some years ago while in 
Texas, he and a friend were strolling over 
the prairie, when they came upon a large 
chicken- snake whose hindmost half was 
wrapped closely around its middle part, 
‘pregenting a mysterious appearance in- 
. deed, which was unraveled only when the 
snake had been killed and examined. In 
stealing the eggs from some hen’s nest it 
mistook a stone egg for a hen’s ege and 
. Swallowed it. Of course the lady who put 
en _ the egg there to fool the hen with, thought 
Sr some boy stole it, but the snake knew he 
had it and would be glad if he did not 
have it. He tried to crush it with the tail 
end of himself by wrapping and squeez- 
3 Ce As he failed he continued till that part 
- of the body grew rigid there, assuming an 
Se ugly and frightening appearance. By that 
- one discovery, the manner in which the 
“sna ake crushes its food is learned. And by 
the ‘merciful killing by the Doctor and his 
_ friend the snake was relieved of a slow but 
ortain death. Beebe et iat 
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. CHAPTER Il. 
_URING the first seven years of my 
_ life, the date of the events of which 


© ot the clumsy truck wagon whose 
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<i am writing, I saw only one wagon — 


Barrie Forp ee. 


could not be carried easily on the men’s 
shoulders. The roads of that date were 
not capable of admitting the passage of 
a wagon in most places. As to bridges, 
there were none in that country. If our 
‘neighbors knew there were such inventions 
as bridges in the world, I did not hear 
them speak of the fact. 

One day in March, 1846, Stephen Dun- 
can asked my grandfather to accompany 
him to the creek, 300 yards away. I was 


permitted to go along and we witnessed - 


him swim the full river with his clothing 
tied on the top of his head. The ford 
extends from the east bank northwest to 
‘the west bank, nearly seventy-five yards, 
I think. His clothing did not escape the 
water entirely. We waited till he dressed 
and departed on his mission, before return- 
ing home. I do not know why the man 
did not make a rafl or_dugout, unless he 
liked to Swim in cold water. I stood on 
the same bank fifty years later, long after 
the others had gone to the world unseen 
by us _and recalled the incident and re- 
marked the striking similarity of the Bat- 
tle Ford of 1846 
1896, as recognized by me. In a short 
time nsec there was a bridge at the 
ford and they soon became common. 


The residences of the people were of © 
Yet they answered — 


simple construction. 
‘their purpose well. A pen was built of 
logs sixteen or eighteen feet each way 
‘and seven or eight feet high. The sides 
‘of the. logs were sometimes scalped off. 
The house was covered with boards four 
feet long and very wide, 
poles and held in place with weight poles, 
as there were no nails to be had. One door 
was cut in the side of the house and some- 
times one was cut in each side of it. The 
shutter was made of thin, long, split 
boards shaved with a drawing knife and 
hung on wooden hinges. If there was any 


ceiling overhead it was of split boards or . 


and the Battle Ford of. 


placed on rib 


rough sawed plank. 


years later, 
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The floors were of 
thick split puncheons, six feet long, with 


spaces between them often an inch wide. 


The fire-place was a hole sawed out of 
the end of the pen, of large dimensions, 
and a wooden pen outside raised to the top 
of the house and a jamb of dirt or rock 
built inside of it as a casing between the 
fire and the wood. The hearth was either 
of rock or dirt, and extended nearly three 
feet inside the house from the fire-place. 
The hearth was the place to cook the meals 
for the family. The skillet to bake the 
three nearly triangular cornmeal cakes in, 
tue oven to fry the meat or bake the pota- 


toes in, and the tin coffee pot to make cof- - 


fee for the right old people in, were set on 
beds of live coals on the hearth till cook- 
ing was done. No chimney was complete 
till a wooden piece extended crosswise 
from side to side seven feet above the 
hearth in the chimney and an iron rod 
swung from it, four feet long with a hook 
on its end. On the hook the good women, 
by means of pot hooks, swung their arti- 
cles to boil and heated their water for any 
and all uses. The instrument was called 
a ‘‘pot-rack.”’ 

There were no stoves in the world at 
that time so far as we knew, either for 
heating or cooking purposes. The first 
stoves we ever heard of were some used 
on a steamboat on the Ohio river some 
which were seen by some of 
our young men who went to the river to 
work when they needed money very much. 

Wages were low at the river, but much 
better than at home. Some of them cut 
cordwood at a stipulated price. I heard 


them say that Dan Turner was the best - 


woodcutter that ever went there. The men 
had an art by which they could make three 
cords measure four cords by bad cording. 
The manager of the works sometimes 
docked the unfair choppers. The boys re- 
ceived some experience as well as ‘money. 


. and corn ea bpeae and hoe- cake bread, | 


ener 


They told us that a great iron frame with a3 
a fire in it on the boat did the cooking. — = 
But they said that the victuals were not 

good like the food cooked in the skillet ue 
and oven. We did not think of ever using 
one. But the knowledge of their use spread — Re 
rapidly and in the summer of the year 
1853 my stepfather brought a new stove — 
to our home. I suppose it was the first 
one ever used in that country. People 

came from all direction to see it. I soon | 
had as my task the supplying of the stove 
wood and the building of the fires in kee 


‘stove. 


Such things as common matches were Fis: 
unknown. In winter the fires kept in the 2 
chimney and in the summer some old log ae 
near by was kept burning in order that — 
each morning fire to cook the meal with 
could be had easily. But sometimes our 
fire failed. Then we took a flint and 
struck the back of a closed pocket knife ae 
against it, when sparks of fire would fall — 
on powder and cotton beneath and an ex- a 
plosion would set the cotton on fire. ee 
ing the burning cotton with the breath and © 
holding fine dry splinters to it soon ter - 
minated in a good fire. Sometimes the 
friz of the flint-lock gun was used to get me : 
the spark. When neither gun, knife nor ee 
flint was at hand the women put ance a 
thread on the spindle of their spinning — 
wheels and turned till fire was produced. a4 , 
I have seen that done, but I scarcely un- es 
derstand the art of the action nor the phil-  ~ 
osophy of it. I suppose every person sixty 
years of age has seen it done often if Hes, a 
lived here then. If there were any other — 
ways to generate fire on the earth, we had — = 
not been informed. of the fact. moo we 2 
progressed well. ois 

We had no wheat to make flour. There: = 
fore. we had no biscuit nor pancakes nor a 
pies. However, we had long bread and ash- _ . 
cake, and short bread, and crackling bread — 


ne 
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_ from the meal ground in the water-mill 
S out of the Indian corn raised on our little 
farms. . 
~ .-We-had a suiticlency. of wild meat and 
tame meat and fish. Though the cooking 
_ was a little unsophisticated, our appetites 
~ were exactly suited to the requirements. 
_ It-was all received with good grace. And 
sala there was an opportunity to board with 
some old timer now who could duplicate 
~ the old-time food and the old-time cooking 


rat least. : 


ot ie 


= All the cooking, eating and sleeping were 


done in the same room. Besides that, the 


women did all their carding, spinning, 
Seale, sewing and weaving there also. 
=_The loom occupied seven feet square of 
_-space. It was mighty close times when 
; ~ the loom was there. ‘But we were shifty; 
4, what we could not have we could do with- 
out, of course. Such a thing as parlor or 
S ~ sitting | room or waiting room or drawing 
_ room or reception room, none of us had 
ever seen or heard of. We used the one 
‘room we had for all necessary purposes. 
If it was too cold we filled the chinks with 
“3 - wood and mud; if it was too warm we 
meececd them out again. Our rooms reeded 
no paint nor screens. Neither would they 
wear out in a lifetime. Yet they would 
= not suit us, now. But. “We are nearly all 
ae : 
I had a spell of fiver in the summer of 
© 1846, and as I was recovering old Aunt 
- Ann Cole, a colored woman, brought me a 
‘piscuit, the first I had ever tasted or seen. 
t was made of very poor flour and water 
2 nd Jard. I remember how the inside 
oked and how it tasted. 
very well. It had been worked with her 
ands. It was flat, hard and heavy; but 
it was sweet and delicious to me. Her 
usband was one of the best farmers in our 
D gyled ge. E think | he had raised his first 
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end boat oft eh a ohaine -cake Reena made — 


colored settlement. 
nhc would be much crowded for a few days ~ 


‘those days was 


I enjoyed it. 
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maith of wheat -that year. 
taken from the field and flailed out and 
fanned with a cloth till separated from the 


chaff. Then it was ground at the water- 


mill and bolted with a hand-bolt. It did 
not make very white bread... The Coles 
were an excellent family. The man’s name 
was Joseph. Yes, Joseph Cole, and Ann 
Cole was his*wife. They were servants of 
God, and Baptists. They lived three miles 
west of us in what is now known as the 
They have been dead 
nearly fifty years, and doubtless are reap- 
ing their great reward. The intelligent 
and religious citizenship of the large col- 
ored settlement of the present day there 
were largely influenced for good by them 
and their three children, who were also 
servants of God and Baptists. ‘Blessed 


_are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they. 


may rest from their labors; and their 
works do followe them.” Rey. 14:13. They 
planted; God gave the increase; they have 
their reward. 

The clothing the people wore there in 
manufactured by the 
mothers and daughters, of the poor quality 
of wool grown on the sheep and of the cot- 
ton raised on the farms. The wool was 
clipped with shears from the sheep, while 
one, usually a youngster, or two young- 
sters, held it down. It was a very unpleas- 
ant work for me and I often managed to 
get a licking for my impatience during the 
shearing. 
we could from the burrs it was wasned 
and carded into rolls and spun into thread 
on a spinning wheel. It was colored with 
walnut bark, either light brown or dark 
brown, as the maker desired. The cotton 
was gathered from the boll in which it 
grew, the seeds picked out by hand and, 
after being washed and dried, was carded 
like the wool and spun into thread. The 
picking of the cotton was a tedious task 


It had been 


After saving as much wool as. 
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and usually devolved on the men and boys_ 


and the little girls. Rows of it would be 
piled before the log fire in the winter even- 
ings and as it warmed it worked more 
easily. After a few songs were sung—of 
the father, mother, brother, sister variety; 
and a few witch tales told, we little folks 
began to grow sleepy. I think even now 
that our tasks were too hard. But we 
had to finish them before we went to bed. 
- Those songs were of much value to us, 
as we could not read and-we could learn 
them easily and they were orthodox and 
inspiring. Their doctrines were generally 
believed. But the witch tales which were 
told in most households and believed by 
almost every one were horrible and injuri- 
ous, especially to children. Many a time J 
stood before the wood fire-place and kept 
turning around to avoid blistering till I 


could do so no longer, for the heat, lest 
something would catch me if I réceded 


from it toward the center of the room. 
And the foolish and the cruel business of 
tale telling was as common as periods of 
leisure. One of the alleged practices of a 
witch, which was usually some old woman 
of dreadful appearance or eccentric actions, 
was to come into the home and select some 
member thereof and turn it into a cow, or 
brute of some kind, and take it out of the 
house through the chimney and ride it all 
night on such runaways as the witch had 
to do in her business and return it again 
through the chimney to its home, when it 
became a human again immediately. It 
was usually the men who were. said to be 


made riding stock and had to pick all the 


briars out of their hands and heal them 
for several days. The women and girls 
were Said to be changed into black cats by 
the old witch; and to afflict those the 
witch did not like, she brought fits of 
insanity and even death, besides despoiling 
the property and the happiness of the 
people in many other ways. But the cat 
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of human dupes, 


‘ 


invariably became the person she was pes. 
fore the witch had used her as long as — 
desired, at or about the break of the ensu- — 


\ 
ing day. I think that most of the people | 


believed in those fabrications, as I never 


iF 


even once heard anyone express doubt as ~ 


to their reliability. However, some 
persons may have regarded the whole busi- 


few 


a 


ness as a relic of heathenism, but feared 
to hint their suspicions lest the witch pun-— 


ish them or the people might rail on them. 


Most of such beliefs went forever from the — 
minds of the people as schools came to the 


country. A few old fogies would not be 
convinced of the folly of the belief of 


witchcraft, however, and talked of it till — 


death relieved them of their benighted- 
ness. : 
brother and sister who died about 1885, 
nearly seventy years old, after rearing a 


large family each. They were sv steadfast 


in the belief of these gross and groundless 
lies that no argument could jar them. 


mother-wit could. ever be imposed on bye 


The last of those I knew were a ~— 


24E Se 
is astonishing that anyone of ordinary. 


me 


anyone to believe what we of that age be=2 
lieved. But it was not quite so bad as the 


cruelties suffered by- the people of Salem, 
Mass., 


being thought witches. The credibility of 


our simple folk of sixty-five years ago wees 


of the same unsuspecting stamp as the | 
much-humbugged Mormons who trust 
their all on the home-manufactured false- 
hoods passed off on them by Joe Smith and 
his later leaders of that un-American tribe 
-and also that tribe of: 
dupes who look to St. Mary to aid them 


and adore St. Patrick, and depend on the — g 


priests to intercede for them. But as the 
real education of the people advances the 
superstition of the Catholic, the. Monin tas 
and all other superstitions disappear, as 
that of witchcraft has done. 
The cotton. thread was colored purple 
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spooling and warping, the warp, as it was 
; called, had to be put through the harness 
and sley, thread by thread, before the 
weaving began. Putting the thread through 


-— most of all. I had to sit and hand one 
_ thread to my mother after another till it 


- longer. I frequently claimed to be a little 
sick and sometimes I was so ugly that my 
mother gave me the .much-deserved lick- 
ing. What few of the boys of that long 
ago time, who are yet alive, remember to 
this day how a boxed ear or jaw feels when 
= - given by an irate mother from the other 
side of the sley and harness. When that 
job was done I was very happy, for I could 
play for weeks before another one would 
ce be on me. My mother was happy, too, for 
she, like most of the mothers, loved to do 
work that she could progress well in, not 

aoprt having anyone to bother her. 
ss» The women always seemed to be happy 
ae when making cloth. And I remember well 
how they talked about the cloth they were 
making and the chickens they were raising 
or were aiming to raise, their gardens, 
a ete, when they were together. I do not 
5 remember that I ever heard them say any 
, ~ mean ‘thing about their neighbors. In 
due time the long web of cloth would be 
a finished. Then Tom, Jim and Harry and 
- the remainder of the male members of the 
a family had to have their coats cut and 
made if the cloth was woolen, and if it was 
a cotton they were made into shirts and 

‘> pants. 

iene Well do I remember the first pants I 
~ owned. They were white. Of course they 
had to be washed at least twice a week, 
4 and as they grew less at each washing and 
te I grew larger every day, I was too large 
for them in a few months. Then my brother 
took them through a similar course of 
- usage as I had done and when they were 
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or made into white cloth. After ae ‘gud 


ae ‘the harness was the task that I dreaded - grown, 


oe seemed I could not stand the confinement » 


~~ 


too little. for him and had to be abandoned 
as of no further use to us they did not have 
a hole in them as I remember. My uncle 


bough ‘Brown domestic to make for him- 


self-a Sunday shirt, as he had become about 
and the scraps left furnished a 
collar and wristbands for one shirt for me 
and that shirt of mine was so much more 
storelike than the other little boys had 
that I think I could not avoid strutting 
like a gaudy peacock. Those homemade 


goods were rough, but had staying quali- 


ties worthy the honest toilers that pro- 
duced them. 

' The women and girls made their 
clothes, even their wedding suits.. They 
were ringed. and streaked and_ striped. 
They had three colors, white and copperas 
and purple. But the combinations, when 
sizes of stripes and colors were both con- 
sidered, were endless. 
their, bonnets were of the same material 
and color, but differently combined. The 
children of both sexes till eight or ten 
years old wore in fair or warm weather 
only a single garment, viz., a kind of 
Mother Hubbard shirt. The shoes the 
children were provided with were made of 
jeans, a moceasin or nothing but a thick 
rusty skin that nature furnished to feet 
long exposed to hard weather. 


own 


The men and women wore shoes made 


of the skins of cattle tanned long enough 


to remove the hair from them, and each — 


shoe was formed on the game last, as if 
botn feet were of the same shape. Said 
shoes did not wear out that I ever heard 
of. The shoemaker knew that they would 
not. For they were of such poorly tanned 
leather that they would run down on one 
side or the other or backward or in two 
or even in all three directions. The toe 
always turned up and the whole shoe 
turned red as the lampblack wore off, and 
ere long the ugly thing grew so hard and 
unhandy that it had to be abandoned. The 
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owner went barefooted thenceforward till 
next winter again. It was a noted event 
in the family circle when about Christmas 
the parent brought from the shoemaker 
several pairs of shoes for the different 
members of the family. They were very 
black when new. 

The hats or caps were not costly, as 
they were manufactured at home. 
made little caps out of homemade cloth for 
the little boys and some made them out 
of rabbit skins. These last may have been 
bought from the stores. The knit cap for 
old and young alike was the common head 
covering in winter time. The palmetto 
hat coming into fashion as I began to re- 
member, was sometimes the hat: used in 
summer. As wheat and oats and rye began 
to find a place on the farm, the straws 
were often plaited and sewed 
shape of a hat. The long stoye-pipe cannon 
hat was the first I ever knew. But that 
style was a costly one and did not prevail 
except as a Sunday hat. 
fine. And one may now be seen on the 
head of an old man sometimes. The coat 
buttons were brass; the pants buttons 
were made at home out of cows’ horns. 
The shirt buttons were made by the women 
out of thread. 
a little cone and fastened with an eye to it. 

One physician lived in Equality, fifteen 
miles away. His name was Watkins. I 
think the given name was William. Be- 


side that one I did not know of any other. ° 
with sickness it. 


If anyone was stricken 
was not the practice to run for the doctor. 
In each community someone kept a lance 
and he was the person to be invited at 
once. He bled the sick person in the arm 
or the foot or both. I have carried from 


my boyhood the mark of the lance in my. 


arm. 
leaves, 


Teas were given freely, of roots, 
‘barks’ and berries. - 
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Some 


into the: 


They were very 


The thread was wound into~ 


é water 


The sick one partly sleeping or frenzi 


clear spring, but never could be sa 
‘Sweats were. 
much depended on in some diseases. ..In 
connection with the teas, peach leav ss were 


Je enjoyed the drinking in my 
‘5 my dream, but when Te 


ing and the person to be swoated was cor 
ered with bed clothing as long as it. wai 
thought useful, and left to sweat. 
treatment usually produced sweat enough, =e 


the sweating process. : 
Tartar was the specific for biliousness. me 
Some good people had to have an exceed~ 
ingly sick tartar day each spring. Then such 
person had better health the remainder of os 
the year. That statement seemed to be ae 
really true. But of all tue remedies for a 
general purposes known to the people | of 28 
sixty years ago in that part of the country, a 
calomel was the one mostly depended - on. 2 
The only fear from its use was salivation. a 
The people did not know how to stop the. ae 
eating of the mouth and throat when it a 
adits Many a one was literally eaten 
up. That is, their vitals destroyed “byss 
salivation caused by taking calomel. My = : 
own maternal grandmother was killed ime 
that way. Her mouth and neck were de- ee 
stroyed till bleeding from the eating proc- 4 
ess cnaéd her suffering. Yet calomel was 
ihe common medicine because the people 
knew nothing to use in its stead. ‘ 
The most plaintive recollections I- have 
of useless suffering by the sick in those — 
days was their want of water. it was uni. a 
versally understood that the sick must n 
have water while the fever was pres 
The sweating process was to go on till “t 
was out of the sufferer, but ; 
more was te be pee him, The sick we 


would suffer ias eg for the child as. ot ‘ 
child suffered for himself, yet in love’ fo 
lum she turned a deaf ear to his pleadin, 


from. fever dreamed of drinking from t 


L experienced that delusion time an 
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Cnce in awhile when the family were sleep- 
=a Pied /ing or were out of the house, the sufferer 
crawled to the pail and filled himself full 
of water. The cry was at once raised that 
the sick would die, as he had drunk all 
the water he wanted while he had fever. 
On being asked why he would kill himself 
_ he would say, “I do not think it will hurt 
- me. If it does I can’t help it. I had better 
die that way than to die for want of wa- 
__ter.’”? Such rash action as the sufferer was 
-.-+- gupposed to have committed always 
ig brought health. Though it was expected 


would die soon, he never failed to recover 
even once in all my recollection. How- 
. ever it was a long time before. the people 


ae - could break loose from the tradition of the 


fathers and give the sick the good cold 
water they needed. I fear many poor suf- 
- ferers died from want of water that their 
friends would gladly have given them had 
they believed it was best for them. The 
truth is emphasized in such mistakes that 


oe it is not enough for one to think he is 
ey. # right but that he must be right to avoid 
jose SErious consequences. 

vs he eae very good reason for not sending for 
_- the doctor was that it was a difficult mat- 
ooo _ ter to pay him for his services. But a bet- 
aS ter reason was that it would be a mere 
accident if he was found at home. And if 


eae ie he was not there, to undertake to hunt 
him up, in a territory thirty or forty miles 


eee in diameter, would be a very discouraging 
a sae SAN and if found and taken to the 
sick, the patient would most likely be well 
or dead. Many people died, doubtless, for 
ae want of medical treatment. But it has 
a ne been so from the beginning of sickness in 


Bes the world, t suppose, It has always seemed 
Bis. tos me a pity for life to be frittered away 
cs _ through ignorance. I believe everyone 
_' should make the very best use of his life 
possible. Wud have held this view from the 


that the violator of the foolish tradition 


remember that my mother borrowed it and 


.and-Polly Hill, 
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+. >was burning up, as it. were, for water. time it was a little boy to the present, and 
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I know I am right in this view. 


CHAPTER II. 


HERE was one school of three months 
TL  ssration taught in 1846, four miles | 
from home, by a man named Blair. ~ 
That school was the only one I ever heard ~ 
of till I was eight and two-thirds years old. 
Our family library consisted of an old 
Bible printed in italic letters, with only 
one letter for the f’s and ss. They were: 
f’s.- It was so difficult for our family to 
read that it was not used much. The other 
piece of book in the library was a part of 
John A. Murrell’s life. It was-called “The 
Murder Book.” Everybody wanted to read 
it to see what an awful rascal John A. 
Murrell was. I do not know what became 
of it. There-was one whole Bible in our . 
community. It belonged to Polly Hill. I .~ 


read it in the monotone style a few Sun- 
days. I think the people read and talked 
more of the Old Testament occurrences 
than of any of those of the New Testament 
except the crucifixion of Christ, and of his ~ 2 
resurrection. Everyone that was in any —.- z: 
way civil towards the word of God was 

acquainted with the case of the flood and — 
the destruction of Sodom and the offering 

of Isaac and the case of Jacob and Esau 
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and that of Moses and Joseph, and David, a 
and Daniel in the lions’ den. vee e 
Sunday was observed more reverently - 3 
than it is now. The man in the moon was 
“believed to be a warning to Sabbath break- 3 
ers. It was said that he was sent there 
for burning brush on Sunday. ~ Be 
Bryant Wilkins and Polly Wilkins, his — 


wife; Elias Carter and Lovice, his wife, = 

and the members of the in 
Macedonia ‘Baptist church, five miles east 
of our home, were all the Christians I 


heard of, besides the Coles before men- | 
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tioned, and these were Baptists. except the 
possible exception of Mrs. Hill. : 


My mother took me to Macedonia church. 


in her lap on our family nag one Sunday. 
During the services Grandmother Black- 
man began to shout and praise the Lord 
for his love and kindness, but she did not 
rise from her seat. She was from sixty- 
five to seventy years old at that time and 
she was too feeble to rise, I suppose. I 


was very much excited over the matter and. 


clasped my mother and asked her what 
made grandmother do so.. She simply told 
me she was happy. because she was soon to 
go to heaven where my papa was. 
satisfied me and I continued to sit quietly 
on her knees keenly observing the exercises 
of that, the first meeting I had ever seen. 

My father had professed faith in Jesus 
Curist awhile before his death, and was a 
Baptist in principle, as were-all the Black- 
mans and also the Empsons, my mother’s 
people who were religious; but he had not 
become a member of the church where he 
expected to, because of his earnest wish 
that my mother would be prepared to unite 
ac the same time with him, as she was 
anxicusiy inquiring the way of life. The 
Baptists, during all the nineteen centuries 
of their history, have earnesiiy contended 
that no one should be baptized and re- 
ceived into membership in a Baptist church 


- till such person had been born again and 


was a child of God and fit for the heavenly 
home, and she was not yet a fit subject for 
baptism. He understood that the saved 
ones were under obligation to God and to 


themselves to be immersed in the name of 


the Holy Trinity, and he intended to obey 
God in the matter, but he so much desired 
to be buried with Christ in baptism at the 
same time as his wife and by the hands 
_of the same godly old man whom the people 
delighted to honor, that he deferred the 
matter too long. Elder William Ferrell, 


the father of Elders Hezekiah and Wil- 


fred. ‘Ferrell: 


the Baptist denomination, began to teach = 


Thace 


Christian activity. 


want to die and believed I would be spared. 


‘Those | 
three stood as a stone wall, together with. = Jp 
Thomas Vance, Hosea Vice, Silas ‘Williams, ; 


was, the minister. 


the Lemens, Levi Browning, Elder W. F. 


ie 
= ay ee 
‘Boyakin and others, in the 30’s and 40’s, RG (og 


against the soul-enervating, God- dishonor- — : ee 
Pee 
ing and hope-destroying doctrines of one. a 


Daniel Parker, who, being a minister in = 


sae 9 
be 


as 
anti-nomianism and succeeded in dividing m 
the Baptists, drawing perhaps one-nalf ot cae 
them in Illinois and Indiana after him. pie 
Those faithful men of God are all dead 
now except Elder W. F. Boyakin. Levi as 
Browning, the last to die, went to rest in eo 
his eighty-fifth year, on July 22, 1905, 
honored by all who knew him. He had at 
lived to see prosperity crown the efforts — Sta 
of the stern soldiers of those early days ove 
of their cause in this country and to see 
the followers of Parker, after a few years co. 
of successful proselyting of others, divide peo 
and subdivide till their power to paralyze eo 


Christian effort is little more than a his- 
torical reminiscence. Such heresy, though 
honest people were argued into its accept: ae 
ance, could not survive an age of inde- 
pendent investigation, and therefore was 
doomed to decay in the light of lee dt'g * 


Elder Boyakin resides in Blue Rapids, has 
Kansas, sound in the faiti, eloquent in — oS 
deliverance, rich in experiences, honored fs 
for his works, happy in his hopefulness, 
and ripe for heaven, more than nee He 
-years old. \ Sg 


After the death of my ations our jone- emp 
liness was great and the broken-heartedness — aire 
of my mother was very pathetic. 


Someone Se" 


» 


in my hearing remarked to her that we all = 


Tan 


had to die some time. 
sad word to me. 
estly expected to escape death some wage 
and live on a very long time. I did not 


After our visitor had gone I, with a nenere: . 


_ a . , 


heart, asked mother if the person did 


be bound to die some time.’ She answered: 


Yes, child; every one of us must die some. 
_ time, and be buried as papa was.” I 


believed. her and gloom immediately 
shrouded my expectations. My light went 
- out and I -was a miserable little boy. any 
was in the early afternoon. 

“%as a still, pleasant, cloudy day. A dagger 
Bo kee went through my heart-then that has never 
ceased to pain me. I hated death then and 
- -T hate-death yet. I love to hate it. I am 
sane on that subject and have been so 


those sixty years of life. Life is the only 


~ part of human beings. worth anything. 
ee Insane persons destroy their lives and mor- 
x ally insane persons insanely ‘ldse_ their 
3 souls. Only when Christians know their 


* lives are hid with Christ in God and they 
-_-will live again forever are they willing to 
die. +Death is not what man was made for 
EP Tt does not fit him. It is an enemy toshim 
7 and it is cowardly to court death to excuse 
us from the duties of life. If I could have 
ex: _ done so, I would have effaced that decree 
. from the fiat of God. I by nature was a 
--~ happy little boy, and if it had not been 

for that shade on my heart I think I should 
‘have been happy always. Outside of death 


in the world it suited me well. I feared 
é “no task nor doubted my ability to do what 
om could be_done, and only craved to be let 
loose to do my part. 

‘In the spring of 1844 some of our kin 


ens - whom we did not often see, called, in pass- 
ing, to lodge over night. They had us to 
sing for them. We sang: 


ie: Pi 
‘Away over in the promised land; 

a I hope, one day, we’ll all get there— 
Bi Away over in the promised land.” 

as 


‘If I had sung any song previous to that 1 
do not remember it. Perhaps we had both 
sung before. The visitors raised a collec- 
- tion for us and divided it between us. My 
_brother’s share was five cents and mine 


mh 2 
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= - mean that every one in the world would | 


‘farm to plant the crop.. 


I remember it 


~ tell someone of her action. 


‘pathy for him. 


meighbor’s, death to this day. 


ey 
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was six and one-fourth cents That was 
the first money we ever had or had ever 
seen. We were white-headed and they 
said we sang very well. 


About the first of May grandfather be-. 


gan to plow up the ground of our little 
Elm bark or 
hickory bark lines had been the kinds 
used, but at Hancock’s store, four miles 
away, home-made ropes or lines were 
being made of cotton, and my mother, see- 
ing the trouble of the bark lines to erand- 
father, took our money and bought plow- 
lines for him. I remember hearing him 
It did not dis- 
please us to be left without money, as we 
had never seen a store and did not know 
what it was for. 

I remember most vividly the enlisting of 
several young men in the spring of 1846, 
who lived not far from cur home, to go 
to fight the Mexicans. They were Jim Hill, 
Jim Hamilton, Bill. Hancock, Bill Creed, 
Jonce Reed, Ad Boyd, Steve Duncan and 
Wess Ingram. 
young married men. We ail felt sad to 
see them start so far away on so perilous 
a mission. We did not know the merits 
of the war, but supposee our contention 
was just, else our nation would not have 
zone to war. About August following Jim 
Hamilton was brought home very sick. 
had come across the Gulf of Mexico and 
up the Mississippi and Ohio rivers to Shaw- 
neetown, and on some conveyance to his 
home. Everyone who knew him felt sym- 
‘But after a month’s care 
and friendly nursing he diet. That was 
nearly sixty years ago, but my heart is 
sad at the remembrance of his, our dear 
But few 
live to remember him now. 

About October of that year a noted 


pitched battle was fought one mile north © 


of the village of Independence, in which 
four men were engaged—David Stiff and 
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One or twv of them were 
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Thomas Duncan against Lewis Owens and — 


Berry Owens. It had been the talk of the 
people for some time. They shuddered 
at the probable results. The four men 


were powerful men and it was feared that ~ 


the consequences would be bad. The old 
man Duncan plead with hrs son Thomas 
and his son-in-law Berry Owens to desist, 
that the consequences might be awful; 
but his tears effected nothing. A crowd 
gathered; the men fought—David Stiff 
against Lewis Owens and Thomas Duncan 
against Berry Owens. They were to use 
no weapons. Yet Thomas Duncan cut his 
antagonist very badly during the fight and 
walked by the other men, who were lying 
across a log fighting with all their strength, 
and put his knife in the side of Lewis 
Owens once only and passed on. The 
fights were then stopped and the two 
wounded men cared for. Berry Owens 
recovered after much suffering; but Lewis 
was too badly hurt to iive and, after 
dwindling several days, died. Duncan es- 
gaped. Stiff was not held responsible. 
Public sympathy was with the Owenses, 
and the fatal termination of that pitched 
battle had much to do in rendering fight- 
ing unpopular in the country afterwards. 
Hearing of the death of Jim Hill, and then 
of Lewis Owens, so soon afterwards and so 
close to us, kept me sad all the time, for 
I hated death with all my powers still. 
Late in February, 1847, grandfather con- 
tracted pneumonia (then called winter 
fever) and, after beginning to recover, 
lapsed and died. He was not a servant of 
God, but had great respect for religious 
people and their good intentions and ad- 
vice. He had contracted the habit of 


drinking whisky and, though he knew it 


was wrong, he seemed to be unable to avoid 
‘, getting drunk sometimes. He was a real 
good-hearted man and one of the, funniest 
men of that country. All liked him even 
if he did drink whisky. He was pleasant 
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; To hear. 


heard before. 


even when drinking. 


‘It was thought Fe ; 
- intended to enlist in the Lord’s service 
later, but he delayed that most important 
act perhaps too long, doubtless thinking ifs 
he were a Christian he would not be al-— 


lowed to have his fun. The deceiver of xe 
souls made him think if he became a Chris- — 
tian he would be bowed down in grief all 
his life. My mother said she heard him — a 
praying many times during his sickness, 

for the Lord to save him. She indulged — 4 
a faint hope of his salvation, but to be lost - - 
means so much that to the day of coe ee 
death she carried a burdened heart lest 
her own dear father was lost forever. She 
bore that unwelcome dread for fifty-three — 
years, which would have been joy all that ~— 
time if he had taken the Lord’s advice in ~ 
Matthew 7:33. After he pecame uncon- — 
scious, and the ominous rattling in his ~ 
throat told that death was nigh, mother 
was wetting his dry lips to help him all _ 
her willing hands could do, when- William — a 
Hase rebuked her for her solicitude for 
him. He said he would soon be dead and. Se 
would be then no more than a beast; that — 
he would never live again, neither would — s 
anyone else. I was already heart- broken See 
at the bereavement. suffered at seeing my~ af 
beloved grandfather ruthlessly removed . 
from our family. I had been named for = 
both of my grandfathers. I had heard a 
him time and again exhort my mother to. 


ae 
“s 
_ ° 
educate me if it ever became possible to ma 
ee 


do so. He said I would be a power for 

good some time and that she would be 
proud of me when I arrivea at manhood. sa 
a man of mature years exhibit oe 
such lack of sympathy as those unfeeling — 3 
words of Mr. Hase indicated he lacked, and | a 
to learn that anyone could be so glad as : 


he seemed to be, to believe that death 
ended ail there was of us, sent a sicken- se 
ing shudder through my heart and utterly 5 
amazed me at the new ideas I-had never _ 
We needed sympathy’ then = 2 
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not words like those. Though I was only 
seven years old, he planted a seed of 
_ skepticism in my mind that did untold 
-- mischief to me in later years. I had al- 
aero ready, though unwillingly, accepted the 
- fiat that all must die some time. The 
~ next query was what shall I do with my- 
self, till death.shall claim me. Now to 
hear that there would be no future for 
me or others was intolerably displeasing 
Mee ' to me. I thought if there was no life to 
jive after the one now possessed had gone, 
then this one was not worth living. But 
if we were to live again wnen this life 
was finished, I was willing to be anything 
and do anything to live again. 
suffer from the fear of hell as I did from 
_ the fear of never living again. I intended 
to do whatever I ought to do to live in 
‘heaven always. I had decided that matter 
and till I heard those hateful words, had 
‘believed the kind words spoken to com- 
fort my own dear mother during her con- 
+ tinued bereavements. I could not see why 
-. the man would utter those cruel words 
unless he believed them; neither could I 
gee why he should believe them without 
| ~ some fair reason. “JT was very sad and 
ae dejected. . 
i So he neighbors went with us and buried 
_. grandfather beside his dear wife in the 
> old Mitchell cemetery, and we were at 
; our lonely home again the same evening. 
aA, My mother had been sorry to hear him 
Speak so in our presence, but it had no 
influence on her belief. She assured me 
. that Mr. Hase was an irreligious man and 
wae very wicked and only wisued there would 
‘3 gi be no resurrection of’ the dead. She saia 
a that Mr. Hase knew he would not -go to 
Se heaven if he died, for he was too wicked. 
eee “She said that Christian people knew what 
he did not know—they know that the Lord 
eee had blessed them and made them happy. 
She named several Christians who had 
5 been saved ‘from their sins and who did 
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I did not — 
‘after awhile. 
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not want to sin any more, and who said 


they were taught by the Lord that they — 


would rise from the grave some time and 
then go to heaven to meet the religious 
people that died in all the years since the 
world was made. 
come down to this world to get the people 
who loved him and they would live with 
him always. She said that she did not 


know about this like those who had relig- 
ion, but she hoped to know some time when . 


she became religious. She said there was 
not much in this world but trouble. But 
the real Christians were doing the best 
they knew how to do and were perfectly 
satisfied that it would be well with them 
That many of them rejoiced 
in the near approach of death because 
heaven was so near. ‘Tnat I must not 
believe the words of a man who spoke as if 


he knew all about it when he knew nothing — 


at all about it. 

About one year aiter the occurrence 
just related, a very sad event took place 
in the life of Mr. Hase ana ended in his 
death. He had reared several grown-up 
girls and aS many grown-up Dboys. 


ple except they were reared without any 
respect for Godliness or religion. But they 
nearly all died early and left no descend- 
ants. The name has been gone from the 
earth a good while. Mr. 
bearing man. 


man. While at a gathering of the men for 
some purpose, perhaps an election or a 
sale, either for very hatred, or merely to 
exhibit hig superior strength and fool- 
hardiness, he grasped Hamilton around 
the body and carried him to a well, deep 
and dangerous, several rods away from the 
assembly, in disregard of the protests of 


friends, declaring that he would drop him ~ 
into it. 
farm, near the old stone fort, in the south — 


The well is on the old Randolph 


That the Savior would : 


I think © 
that they were about like other young peo- 


\wase was ah over- ~ 
He was a brother-in-law to — 
Thomas Hamilton, a small and peaceable 


Tap. 
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part of the county. When Hamilton be- 
came convinced that he was in danger of 
losing his life, he managed to draw his 
knife from his pocket and stabbed his per- 
secutor just once. Hase let him down in- 
stantly in such a way that he missed the 
well and he hurriedly left the country to 
return to it no more. 
minutes after being stabbed. The sym- 
pathy of the people was altogether with 


Hamilton, as he was a small man and a 


man of peace. Hase was a iarge man and 
rather independent and reveugh. No doubt 
that if Hamilton had stayed and stood his 
trial he would have come clear, as it was 
in defense of his own life that he com- 
mitted the awful deed. But he regarded 
the killing of a man, even in self-defense, 
so great a calamity that he wanted to get 
as far away from the place and the people 
who knew it as possible. I think it is 
possible that he wished many times inat 
he had let Hase alone, even if he did fall 
into the well. An humble, conscient:ous 
man can searcely be reconciled to the kill- 
ing of a person under azy circumstances. 
Let no boy contemplate murder at all, if 
he ever expects to be happy. 


CHAPTER <Iift 
. YY MOTHER had three sisters living 
M near Brushy Fork creek, eight 
miles south of Galatia, ten miles 
north of our home. They and their hus- 
bands asked us to sell our claim and buy 
one near them. My oldest sister had died 
before my father, and another sister, who 
was born two months after my father’s 
death, died at three months of age, and 
my father and grandfather, making four 
deaths in a few years, caused my mother 
to make the change. 
We sold our claim to William Watkins, 


for a consideration of $100, to be paid in 


property, one-half down and twenty-five 
dollars worth each autumn for the next 


two. 
agreement. 
ment was carried out to a tittle. 


Hase died in a few 


north of Carrier Mills; 


_ Civil war: 
idence of God in sparing 
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the old home, and there offered myself ; a 
e 


Elias Garter was the Witrees fe ) the. 
Every condition of the agree- | 3 
I remem- | s 
ber that a second-rate cow and calf, or- 
yearling, were to be valued at $8. No ino 
terest was to accrue. I never forgot the 
honor and fair dealing of Mr. Wilkins tos oe 

ward us. In less than one month after. t 
we buried grandfather we were moving | ‘ 
away—household, live stock and family. — x 
It was a dark and cloudy day. I looked — 
back at the old place as long as I could see. | Fi 4 

It was the only home.I could remem- ~ as 


ber. I hated to leave it. It was dear to_ aoe 
me. Twenty years and three- months — By: 
passed away before I visited the old place. ee z 
again. I sat on my horse alone and my fet ss 
eyes scanned every part of the little = 
meadow to. discover something IT had oe 
known before. Every tree and stump and oe 
‘log and “fence had gone. Much of the oe 
outer edge of the little field had been al- 
lowed to grow up in trees. The oid mus- — ee 
ter ground was a hazel thicket, except a a 
path through it. I was surprised to wit-" ee: 
ness so great a change. There were no” be. 
people living within three miles’ of the s 

Bey 


place whom we had left there a score of 
years previous. The Hills, the Hancocks, a s 
and Hamiltons; the Creeds, the Coles, “and. = 
the Carters, the Wilkinses, the a 
the Hases, had died or moved away. My a 
mother, my brother and my uncle, who — “f 
lived with us there, were still living. The 
first three were Christians ana members of i 
the New Salem Baptist church, two miles — ee Zz 
the last named 5, 
three were returned veterans of the late ie 

I recognized the merciful proy-_ 
me and mine 


SS. 
oe 
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oma 


through the long period since I had seen 


anew to the Lord as his servant, during 
my pilgrimage that summer day in 1867. 

When we came to our new home on <i 
Brushy Fork I was about seven years and 


i 
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two months irae Ode hours was fifty feet 
above the creek to the novia, and the de- 

_ scent of sixty degrees covered with white 
oak trees and shrubs. The five-acre field 
- on the south came to the yard. As I look 
: back over the intervening fifty-nine years 
eto our little home and the trees and the 
birds making sweet music for us, and 

5 MOTHER being there, it seems a veritable 
: earthly paradise. We. were so happy in 
our single-room home, so snug and warm 
that we did not want to go back to the 
- ‘Battle Ford again. Our kinfolks were not 
a mile away and many friendly people 
were less than two miles distant. The 
- people were just as good as the people we 
- had left and were closer together and per- 
haps had better conveniences. My mother 
was not so lonesome, and we had more 
"playmates. Among the good neighbors 
we found there were the Boatrights, the 
= Aljneys, the Pankeys, the Carsons, the 
~ Medlins, the Smotherses, the Reynoldses, 
_ the Rices and the Vineyards. Some of 
those names included several families. All 
eof them were our friends and their memo- 
ptles are. sweet to me to this day. There 


_ was a large house built of hewn logs, 400 ° 


yards east of us, for church purposes. 
Aaron Sutton, a minister of what was 
known as the Anti-Mission Baptist church, 
calling themselves the Regular Baptists, 
decided that he did not agree with his 
--brethren, and organized a church in the 
large church house, and they called them- 
selves Campbellites, as I understood it. 
They were splendid people and had true 

_ religion. Sutton, for svme reason, left 
25 soon after we came to the piace, and set- 
i tled in the middle of the state. The church 


scattered, and in 1854 nearty ail of them | 


Ri went -into a Baptist church called Banks- 
ton Fork, just organized, two miles south- 
. east. They were Baptists all the time if 
they had understood themselves. I re- 
D mber that we attended the church till 
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the preacher left the country, and my 


mother said he preached the gospel. When 
the house was vacated two families moved 
into it, one at each end. I judge it was 
forty or fifty feet long, and had two very 
large fireplaces in it. When a preacher 


‘came to preach there was room between 


the families in the house for the people. 
They did not care for standing. 

On one occasion a very exciting inci- 
dent took place there. Though danger- 
ous, it turned out all right. Ill relate it 
as ian expletive: Mrs. Annis Henderson 
and her little son and daughter occupied 
one end of the house while waiting for 
possession of a place she had pought near 
by. A very unpopular white dog be- 
longed to the family, which had to be per- 
mitted to lie under the bed during the 
services and during the visit of any person 
not connected with the family, lest he 
creep up and bite the visitor. John §S. 


Harris was conducting the services and 


his exhortations were of the most gifted 
and eloguent character ever heard in. that 
country. Francis Medlin was so much en- 
couraged that he began to shout and jump 
and clap his hands. That was entirely 
too much for the dog. He rushed at the 
shouting man. The congregation sat 
stone-still lest things wouid grow worse. 
The people sat all around the house and 
on beds, and a large space in the center 
was vacant. Medlin kept his feet to- 
gether. He jumped about twelve inches 
each time, perhaps, and the dog snapped 
at him once or twice at each jump. The 
preacher exhorted as fast as he could talk, 
and very loudly, as he always did. 


dog barked furiously and snapped viciously 
till Medlin had gone all over the floor 
frequently and stopped. The dog darted 
under the bed as if to save his life. We 
all thought the poor man would certainly 


be bitten, but feared to move in his behalf. ~ 


Medlin . 
shouted at the top of his voice, and the 
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I believe the dog snapped at the man’s 


legs forty or fifty times and almost caught © 


him every time. We were all much re- 
lieved when the shouting was over and 
the dog gone without biting the man. The 
preacher and the shouting man died about 
thirty-five years ago and doubtless went 
to the rest of the people of God. The poor 
dog died a score of years earlier; but he 
did not go to heaven to mar the peace of 
man. 


Shouting was common then, and it has 
always been right, in my judgment, for 
God’s people to shout when the Spirit fills 


them. 


There was another church two miles 
northwest of our place. It was called 
Brushy Fork. That church was a Regu- 
lar Baptist church, as they called them- 
selves; but were known to others as Anti- 
Mission Baptist, and other nicknames. 
They were a splendid, plain people. Nearly 
all their members were middle-aged and 
old people, and, it appears to me, that 


‘every male member was bald headed. The 


preachers that came to feed the sheep, as 
I remember, were Henderson, Gouge, Cof- 
fee, Thomas, Spain and Lewis. The last 
was the most eloquent of them all. He 
was a Mexican soldier. And after he re- 
turned from Mexico he was out of his place 
in that church, as my mother said he told 


them that the Mexicans were so blinded 


~. manhood. 


by the priesthood of the Catholics that 
they ought to have the gospel, and he be- 
lieved true Christians should send it to 
them. Information will make missionaries 
of all true Christians. 
James Tate and Richard Fulk- 


--erson were later leading ministers among 


_ that people—especially the latter. 
an honest man and did not shirk the con- 
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He was 


sequences of his theology as long as he 
lived. 
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having the proper slant, 


He died in his early ~ 


ten 
E All the preachers took part each — 
- service, and everyone sang his own tune 
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at once. 
two to four hours every time. ¢: 

‘In August, A. D. 1848, 
opened a subscription school 


church held their meetings. 
subscribed one pupil 
amounting to $1.25,. 
being $2.50. As a widow, she received a 
reduction of one-half. My brother attend- 
ed twenty days and I attended forty.. There 


at one-half price, 


were benches only one tier deep all round — 


the house up against the wall.- They were 
made of trees, one foot thick, split open in 
the middle, and the flat side worked off 
and shaved smooth with a drawing knife. 
Four large holes were bored with an auger 


in the under side and large pegs inserted — 


for legs to hold up the bench. The house 
had one big fire-place, one door, and one 
window behind the pulpit, and a long win- 
dow made by taking a log out of one side 


of the house in order that those who were- 


learning to write, by turning their faces 
to the wall, could have light. The writing 
desk was a plank twenty inches broad, 
just under the 
window. 
vanced to commence to learn to write dur- 
ing that term. 


_ I dreaded to start to school. very much, 

lest I get a thrashing the first day. I knew 
all my 
started. My 


before he died. With my heart throbbing 


Their we services occupied from. eta: 
Henry Ra. 
in the log © 
church house where the Brushy Fork — 
My mother 


the regular price — 


‘But few were sufficiently ad= —~ 
“Sixty or seventy pupils © 


attended. : fon 


a-b-c’s and my a-b aus before I 
grandfather taught me them ~— 


with emotion I entered the house the first. : 


morning and waited to be told by the 
teacher what to do. We were easily -re- 
membered, as our heads were nearly as 


white as the male goose, and we were _ 


known as the two little white-haired boys 
wherever we went. 


Elementary Spelling Book’’ to take lessons” e 
That is; ones" 


in. It was an open school. 


‘At last nine out Ofie: mith 
in that school had only ‘“Webster’s _ 


in which every hpi Poel aed reads as 
loudly as he pleases. 
ge OS among the last to arrive, and when we 
were within 200 yards of the house it ap- 


Rented very much like a baby charivari, or 


a Babel Of tongues, with all the tones rep- 
resented from the deep bass to two octaves 
ai above. Each one tried to be first each 
; morning, as the first to arrive was entitled 
- to recite first. We had no classes, except 
that the two Jo Abneys recited together. 
- We took our seats in the order of arrival 
_ till we reached from the teacher’s seat 
clear around to his seat again. 
our backs against the wall and extended our 
- feet toward the middle of the floor. When 
_ we saw the teacher grasp his long switch 
--we rapidly drew our legs under the 
benches, for we knew he wanted to stripe 
someone, and many times he did it. Pub- 
lic sentiment demanded the frequent use 
_ of the rod by the teacher. We recited four 
--lessons each in a day, but they were very 
“short ones. 
time to get through his task. He used no 
= ‘bell to call us in, but he, being endowed 
swith a strong clear voice, called us like he 
_ called hogs. 
and he did his utmost to earn his money 
and do us good; but his education was 
limited. He spent many recesses trying to 
assist the few grown young men who were 
 “eiphering”’ to go through ‘‘addition.” 1 
do not believe they solved the most dif- 
Se hisnlt questions. Perhaps getting the prob- 
lems down correctly was what they were 
not able to do. 
a _ Happy? Yes. We did not know that we 
m haa a poor school and we played to the 
3 last minute the teacher gave us. He 
-- guessed at the time, for watches were not 
S, common. If there were any in the country 
--I do not think I had ever seen one of 
them. My mother paid for all our tuition 
with jeans she had made and stockings 


Sa 


A _ she had knit. 
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Sometimes we would 


We leaned : 


by the skin of the teeth. 
The teacher worked all the 


He was a very good citizen | 
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During the next summer Mr. Beard 
taught a two-months school in a little old 
vacated building near where the Bankston 
Fork meeting-housSe now stands. He was 
an educated man and a Christian, I sup- 
pose, from his manner. His daughter—a 
young lady—gave. me a little Sunday 
school book. I had never heard of a Sun- 
day School before. The title was “Anson 
B. Daniels.’’ It gave an account of An- 
son’s long sickness and his patience and 
his readiness to die. It called him a Chris- 
tian, though he was only a little boy. It 
made me sad to read it, yet I owed that 
duty to my lady donor and read it. From 
this school I never met anyone who could 
lead me in spelling. 

In the early winter of 1850 I entered 
Mr. A. B. Pulliam’s school at the Brushy 
Fork church again. He was a good teacher. 
By .a little indiscretion on two different 
occasions I escaped whipping, as it were, 
I suppose my 
white head and saintly appearance were 
too much for Mr. Pulliam; for the others 
only as guilty got a licking. 
prize offered was a book worth fifty cents. 
I intended to win that book. I was lead- 
ing the school and it was conceded by all 
that I would get it. But at the end of the 
first month the muddy condition of the 
long road and our poverty influenced my 
mother to stop me. 

John Bond, a larger and a better boy, 
won the prize. The failure to secure the 
book, although no fault of mine, was a 
hardship for me to bear, yet I was glad 
John won it, as I could not, and he was a 
long way ahead of the other contestants. 
He died before coming to manhood. 

In the summer of 1851 we attended 
Jonathan Abney’s school at the same place 
one month. He was a nice man and a very 
good teacher. He had a large, happy 
school. But he committed what would 
now be an unpardonable mistake. 
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last day, as was sometimes the case on the 
last days, he gave us all the sweetened 
whisky that we could or would drink. It 
the beautiful grounds 
were literally covered with drunken boys 
doing all kinds of things that boys could 
do. He stood around amongst us, perhaps 
to see that there was no killing done. Be- 
side some getting bruised and skinned by 
falling against stumps and logs of which 
there were many and the loss of dinner and 
and happiness by the determined 
and successful rebellion of the digestive 
organs, the normal healti and judgment 
were restored sufficiently before night to 
allow us to depart for our homes. Some 
patrons regarded the practice as dangerous 
and immoral. Those six months were all 
I attended school in that community, and 
nearly half I attended in all. 

During the first winter that we lived on 
the Brushy Fork, Robert Boatright set a 
day for men to come in and help him clear 
ground, and his wife invited the women 
and girls to come and help her quilt. They 
promised to give an old-fashioned frolic, 
or dance, at night. (I think-that such 
antics are now called ‘‘balls.”") The men 
and the women came in very satisfactory 
numbers and rendered honest labor all 
day. As our family resided less than 600 
yards away, we were expected to atiend. 
My brother and I were anxious to £0, and 
we all went. At sunset we went home and 


- immediately the heaviest hailstorm I have 


ever seen fell. But at our caruesi pieadings 
and the urgent request of the host and the 


guests also, as we had promised that even- 
_ ing, 
remember that we had ever heard a violin 


we returned about dark. I. do not 


before; and the sound of it thrilled me and 


- enchanted me and intoxicated me till I 


thought of nothing else. I became used 
to it somewhat after a while and took no- 
tice of the dancers. I soon learned the 
names of several of both sexes’ beside 
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those I knew before. 


o'clock that evening and that was long 


enough to convince me that I would not ~ 
only be a dancer and a genuine frolicker, — 


but that I would also become a first-class 
fiddler (violinist) till I was forty years old, 


ond that I would then become a Christian. = 


and get ready to die. For several days I 
could not get the jig tunes out of my mind. 
I think I sang the senseless words and the 
tunes so much that it was a real punish- 
ment to my mother for allowing me to go 
where the foolish exercises could be wit- 
nessed. However, being so happy at 
° or sawing on a stick-fiddle or con- 
templating the future in those things for 
me, t was less annoying than I would 
otherwise have been. 

The next year my mother took us to the 
same place and under tne same circum- 
stances and remained till near midnight. 
That time I procured a partner and took 
my place in the set, but so many eyes were 
on me that I could not proceed. I[ asked 
one to take my place and did not try to 
dence at ail. I had not thought of the 
-oneatessress 


singiy 


” 


and uselessness and profit- — 


leseness that first began to dawn on my | 


mind at the time, that I was soon to try 
to chuffle my feet about as the other dan- 
evs did. I could have danced very well, 
I think, 


extent. That little experience satisfied me. 


I observed that not one of the participants . 


vas a Christian, and from what I had 
heard of the character of the dance, if. By 
Christian were to dance he would be 
thought less of than if he did not pretend 
to te a Christian at all. Even the dancers. 
knew that dancing was not the best way to 
spend their time and_ strength. I 


if I had not had that thought — 
which deepened my shame to a paralyzing 
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deemed the dancer’s pleasures like the © 
drunkard’ s pleasures—intoxicating and de- . 


ceptive. 
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Ten years passed by before t ever — | 
_ for any purpose attended another dance. 3 
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‘The ieae poe near by was a lovely 
lace for the boys of our size to fish and’ 


ban) 


ae ae We had never heard of a Sunday 
Our parents knew no more of 
Cee mr we. We had nothing to do on 
Ae undays but play, and play we did. Our 
“ arents were willing for us to play on the 
"reek in warm weather if water was low. 
ve were not permitted to disobey our 
arents nor sauce anyone else. We were 
: ot allowed to use profane or vulgar words. 
§ we did it would get to our parents’ ears, 
nd we were whipped severely for our con- 
aren. 
The one thing that detracted from per- 
eet happiness, I suppose, was the lack of 
shhooks. 
- here were fish of good size and sufficient 
- ariety in the creek but out of thirty lifted 
_p, perhaps one might be landed. The loss 
- f nearly all we saw made us sorry. 
- Late ohe evening mother gave me and 
_rother permission to fish half an hour be- 
, re going home from the field, and im- 
_iediately he caught a large perch and I 
4 vught a large pike. We ran home and 
i ead ‘that. it paid better to fish than to 
ork. - Of course our good luck was acci- 
_ ental. Each one ate his own fish end felt 
‘ : appy over our exploits for a long time. 
% 
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gees there was something to hunt for 

“IT really hardly believe we would 
sited to kill an opossum, a mink or 
raccoon if he had presented himself as a 
bject of the ‘chase. The squirrel, the 
key, and the deer were so common that 
c: 2 paid but little attention to them. We 
: RO guns to kill them with, and, if we 
we would not have been permitted to 
‘6 them. No boy lost his life from the 
scharge of fire-arms then, because he was 
t allowed | to handle them at all. We 
ug ht pus t in ene: in winter, and squir- 


learning to swim. 


We could secure only pinhooks. © 


The boys knew nothing about hunting,” 


all these years, 


swim very much and almost every one suc- 
ceeded. 
past twelve years old, though I had put in 
four summers before that one. I had three 
narrow escapes from drowning while try- 
ing to learn. Each time someone reached 
me in time to take me out before I sank the 
last time. There was no need for me to 
be so long about learning to swim, if I 
had been told how. As it was, my learning 
was of use to myself, and enabled me 
in later life to save one man. Every boy 
should learn to swim in the presence of a 
grown person and then never to offer his 
life in vain effort to show out. Many good 
swimmers lose their lives in deep water be- 
cause of cramps. It is foolishness to need- 
lessly run risks, but I did not so under- 
stand things that way then. 

Of all the boys that played together, I 
was the unlucky one. I had my left arm 
broken or cracked three times in the same 
place. I fell out of the walnut tree near 
our house and went over and over like a 
stick thrown, falling on my breast in such 
a way that no bones were broken, but three 
joints were sprained, and the breath 
knocked out of me till I thought !? never 
would breathe again- That was in October, 
1849. The tree is standing there yet, 
looking exactly as it did more than fifty- 
six years ago, and | think it never -failed, 
eyen once, to bear its crop of walnuts in 
and its east. limb, from 
which I fell that painful fall, still stretches 
eastward as it did then. I had many falls 
from horses and oxen, and, if I walked I 
fell as a matter of course. I had kicks 
from everything that kicked and was some- 
times hooked. But some way, I escaped 
death from all. I do not believe I was a 
pad boy, but a venturesome one. ‘Two op- 
posite traits possessed me. Timidity and 


tenderness influenced me in one direction, 
and ambition and energy in another. 


ese: 
Every boy wanted to 


I did not learn to swim till I was. 


‘Toey 


have served me as the centripetal and the 
centrifugal forces do the sun. 
has forced me out from utter uselessness, 
and the other has restrained me from ut- 
ter nashness. 


CHAPTER IV. 

N AUGUST 1, 1850, our uncle, who 
QO had helped to raise us, was married 

to Miss Julia Boatright, an excellent 
woman, and began housekeeping in his 
new house, one-fourth of a mile south of 
our.home. We then hired our house re- 
built one-fourth of a mile exust of its former 
location, while we resided with our uncle 
and aunt. That move put_us in possession 
of a claim on an additional forty-acre tract 
of land. But it was only a claim, and must 
be deeded to become our land in fact. 
Wien we were safely ensconced in our re- 
built home we were just as happy as we 
could be made, especially brother and I. 
We were located on a public road, and the 
woods were so pretty to us and every thing 
so friendly and clean looking. The next 
fall we cut small logs and hauled them toa 
place where we wanted a crib, and the 
men came in and put it up for us; and 
we put our corn in it as it was brought 
from the field. The men bragged on us so 
much that we obtained permission from 
mother to build a log barn for the shelter- 
ing of our stock. I was less than eleven 
years old and my brother about nine. I 
did things far beyond my strength. 
not dream of moving away for anybody or 
anything. 
work on the home place, but we could not 
bear to work on the old place. We actu- 
ally felt afraid to work by ourselves where 
we had lived and was then so deserted and 
lonely. I, though I was so fond of work at 
home, did not lose my love for play. My 
brother was not as good a worker as I was, 
“put he was a very good hand to play. 
Sometimes mother had to go away from 
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I did ~ 


It seemed that we never tired ot 


home to warp her thread or attend to other : 


business, and she sent us to the field to- 


pile brush and stalks. That was the one 
thing we could never love to do and never 
could make any progress at. Our sheep 


bell was in our hearing and we only waited 


for her to get away and the sheep were 


driven in to the lot and we did some tall 


riding till we feared she would come home 
and catch us. Then we hurried to tue field 
and worked a few minutes, 


If she did not 


call uS we came anyway as if we were very ~ 


tired. To avoid the sheep exercises becom- 
ing monotonous, we varied the exercises— 
sometimes they were driven into the stable 


- and opening the door after I had lain down 


along the front sill so they could not see 
me. 
enough, brother punched them with a long 
stick. 
or sill, after it was too late to draw back 
i would raise my back just under the sheep 
and the poor thing, being too far over to 
draw itself back again, would attempt to 
go skyward with a spontaneous bleat of 


As they would start over the log 


If the sheep did not come out fast — 


surprise that was so funny to us that we > 


repeated the project till we were tired 
laughing. We did not injure the sheep 
and the fun was worth a great deal to us. 

When some good old woman came to 


stay all night with us we went out to the | 
field to burn logs awhile, but we rode the 
No one who has 


sheep much of the time. 


not seen such fun as we had can estimate 
its worth. 


played on her. She was not hurt in any 


way by it, and they were greatly blessed. | 
There is no occasion for boys to seek pleas- 
ure that way now. Outside of the hasten- 


Our mother died without ever 
thinking of the deceit her little boys © 


ing on of the inevitable and the mysterious — 


future I was very happy. But I did not 


forget that I was coming closer to Be river & 


of death each day. 


Our~ attendance at the Brushes ork. m 


church. on the ly Sonos in: peach: month - 
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was kept up, when the weather was good. 
- Mother was anxious to learn the way of 
life, and we wanted to see the people. 
On one snowy Sunday, while at the 
church, ‘Ben Reynolds gave me my first 
~ quid of tobacco. I thought it would make 
Me a little more like a man to chew to- 
bacco. Well, I chewed it awhile, when it 


seemed to me that the world was turning | 


round and round, and then the earth would 
want to fly up and hit my head. Then I 
found that I could not stand up. Then I 
became sick, and then sicker, still, till I 
felt like I would perhaps die. Meeting 
breaking, there was much interest taken 
in me and they all said I would live over 
it. I thought I would not taste tobacco 
again if I lived over that spell. I had a 
hard time walking home through that 
snow and I was too large to carry; per- 
- haps there was not a horse at the church. 
But I tried the same foolish thing once or 
‘twice each year and suffered the same 
awful sickness and the toss of a halfa 
‘days work at-each -time, till: I. finally 
learned to chew tobacco at twenty-one 
years old. I learned later on to prefer it 
to my meals. I saw what a mistake I had 
made. Then I tried to quit the use of it 
put failed. It made me filthy; it kept me 
lean, and cost me money. Beside those 
hurtful things it did to me, by using it I 
set a bad example as a Christian after I 
became one. I could not consistently ask 
anyone to cease doing any foolish and hurt- 
ful thing. After very many efforts, at 
nearly forty-three years of age, I took my 
last taste of the stuff on November 1, 
1882. I am exceedingly thankful to God 
-that I was able to live to abandon the 
_ filthy, hurtful and costly habit. The boy 
, Baran learns to use tobacco is a foolish one; 
_ but the boy who uses. cigarettes is a crim- 
Biinai He is destroying himself and those 
who love him. He is a physical, a mental 
and a moral suicide. 
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While the Brushy meetings did not: at- 
tract the attention of the young people 
much, after we moved into our new home 
we often went to prayer meetings south of 
us a mile or two. The Baptists and Meth- 
odists held the meetings without a 
preacher. At every service someone would 
ask those who wanted to enlist in the ser- 
vice to come and offer themselves to the 
Lord in prayer. T. M. Cook, Margaret Cook, 
my mother, Hannah Pankey, William 
Smothers, and Gilliam. Furgeson came 
regularly to the mourner’s seat till con- 
verted or the meetings 
season. I was a good listener to what was 
said and a good observer of what was 
done. But it was astonishing to me that 
I could learn nothing about religion. 
After my mother had been saved she in- 
formed me, or, rather, reminded me, of 
the prophecy that had been made concern- 
ing me at my entrance into the world, by 
my aunt, Jerusha Mitchell, a member of 
the Macedona church, and others present. 


They devotedly offered me to the Lord in 


prayer. My aunt believed her prayers 
would be answered to the day of her death. 
I lightly passed the subject by as an utter 
impossibility. She may have listened to 
me preaching a thousand times since then. 
Who knows? I thank God for that aunt 
and those who joined with her in that ser- 
vice. 

We attended those prayer meetings and 
the occasional preaching services for two 
autumns and winters. I was so timid con- 
cerning the exercises, as not being pre- 
pared to take any part in them, that I 
would not sing unless in so quiet and un- 
observed way that I should not be taunted 
for my forwardness. I was always glad 
when the meeting seemed to be enjoyed by 
the people. We had James Canady, a Bap- 
tist man, who was gifted in crying in 
prayer and exhortation; Elias Weaver, a 
Methodist man, of great honesty and un- 
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selfishness, who preached often. I re- 
member hearing him preach at the resi- 
dence of John Smothers, one night, from 
the text, “In my father’s house are many 
mansions.” Berry Bush, another Meth- 
odist preacher, came around occasionally 
and preached as often as he came. [I heard 
him preach one night at the same place 
from the text, ‘‘Master, we have toiled all 
the night and taken nothing; neverthe- 
less at thy word I will let down the net.”’ 
I was ready to enlist in the service of the 
if I had known I[ was old 
enough. I craved.so to enlist, but thought 
it impossible while so ~young. People 
seemed to think it a dangerous precedent 
for young people to seek salvation, lest 
they be deceived. 

On a beautiful Sunday in 1851 I saw 
Elder Thomas Spain baptize a party in the 
shady waters of Brushy Fork creek, and in 
1852 1 saw him administer baptism to an- 
other group of candidates in the same 
waters. On one oecasion those baptized 
were three sisters, Rebecca Henderson, 
Permela. Howe and Mary Abney, .all sis- 
ters; and en the other occasion those bap- 
tized were Nancy Stone and Polly Boat- 
right, two sisters, of another family. The 
ceremony was a solemn one and it struck 
me as meaning something to see middle- 
aged women in the presence of 300 people 
perhaps, wade into the silent stream and 
submit to be buried in ‘the water and 
raised out of it again, at the hands of an 
old honored man, just because the Bible 
gave them such instruction. I can not re- 
eall to mind which of the baptizings took 
place first. The candidates became mem- 


bers ef the Brushy Fork church. They are 
_all-dead now, both minister and members, 
On the first Sunday in May, 1852, our 


family attended services at the bridge 


across the Bankston Fork creek at the 
Vinson farm, where I witnessed baptizing © 
A revival 


the seriptural qualifications, 
bored faithfully till death claimed dim for 


~ Some three months previous to his death Jie 


but the righteous 


lieved noe seaINS years, 


Of religion at the ices ieee hese been iss 
enjoyed, and on the aforesaid day the con- 
verts were to be immersed. The largest _ = 
gathering I had ever seen was there. The — 

singers rendered “How Firm a Foundation — fol 
ye Saints of the Lord,’ in a new tune that = 
day that became very popuiar afterwards. Gi 
Those baptized then were T. M.. ‘Cook, 3 
and Margaret Cook, his wife; Wilson Hud-_ 2: 
dleston and Jane Hudaseston, his wife, — 
Wilson ~ Vinson, David Moore, Gilliam 
Furgeson, Leroy Gaston, Emeline Wille- pre 
ford, Martha Huddleston and Martha ea 
Cook. The first two live in the city of 
Harrisburg and are nearly eighty years 
old. The others are dead, I think. =: eh 

The minister was named Edmon Vinson. 

He seemed . happy at being pr ivileged to- Be 
baptize his own son. He was an earnest | = 
and fervent man. The good Lord. had — 3 
saved him from the gutter. He had not = 
only been a drunkard, but a fighter of re-_ % 
nown. Others of his kind went on to ruin — 
while he was saved aS a brand plucked out 


of the fire. Just as soon as he understood - s 
himself he went to work to persuade his” oe 
companions to turn from their. evil ways. ae 
He was ordained to preach as soon as his” Loh 


Baptist brethren regarded him as haying “x 
and he la- ay 


2 
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its own in 1855° He seleczad the place for — 
a new cemetery and was the first one to” 
be buried there, near his former home. ‘The 
piace is known as the Vinson cenicnened 


heard him preach one Sunday, in the Bank- 
ston church, from the text, “And these 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, a 

into ae eternal. eee ane 
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Cannon Farrer, or some cee 
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back and others 


from the shock till then. 
him. with his’ walking stick, 
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is ove a revival meeting in the summer of 
“the same year at the same church, quite 


8: number of the anxious came forward 
and prayers and singing -exercises were 


5 taking place, when the shouting of a no- 


torious drunkard and fighter was heard 


perhaps one-half mile away by those near 
the door. 


The man came on as fast as he 
- could travel, and went into the house and 


: to the seekers, exhorting and shouting as 


fast and as loudly as he well could. The 
‘people were awe-stricken. He finally told 
the sinners if they did not repent they 


would go to hell as slick as a fawn skin. 


‘Elder Vinson was seated in the old-fash- 
joned pulpit and had not come to himself 
He started to 
saying, “Let 
But cooler heads held him 
took Abney, the noisy 


me to him.” 


man, out. The meeting was broken up in- 
formally. The man went into a feigned 
~ gwoon.. The older men would wonder if 


: he did do all that meanness on purpose, or 


erent. it not be he had been converted and 
in his awkwardness used his slang words. 
_ Morgan Dallas, a Methodist preacher, be- 
- lieved it was the spirit of God hold of him. 


é one the men were much divided in their 


opinions. 
was convinced that it was the spirit work- 
ing on him, but it was the spirit of the 
barrel. 
.: carried into the house and a guard of three. 
strong men detailed to keep him till an 
officer 
i take him to court. 


Finally John Smothers said he 
He was 


That settled the matter. 


with a warrant should arrive to 
The guard shut the 


door, put out the light and stood outside. 
4 think they were afraid of him. When the 
- officer came Abney had raised a puncheon, 
se crawled out from under the floor ce de- 
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not be undone. 


At that date the country was being 
settled up by persons moving in to it. And 
as soon as any one could raise fifty dollars 
he went to Shawneetown and deeded a 
forty-acre tract of land of his own selec- 
tion. If he chose to deed the tract on 
which anyone had a shanty or a larger im- 
provement, he was regarded as a very 
mean man by everyone in possession of 
the fact. . 

Jo Robinson, one of the very first inhabi- 
tants of the city of Harrisburg, an immi- 
erant from some Southern state, having 
much money, caused much trouble ana 
anger and ran great risks of assassi- 
nation, for deedinge lands settled on by 
persons not yet able to deed them. He had 
no children and when he died he left only 
a small estate to his widow... If his money 
had been used as not abusing it (1 Cor. 
7:31.), he could have been of untold bene- 
fit to his feilowmen here and had a great 
reward in ‘the future life. Occasionally 
some other person did a similar act at the 
expense of the ill-will of the settlers. Some 
who entered their neighbors’ improve- 
ments paid them all they were worth or 
sold it to them at cost. Sometimes those 
entries (as deeding was termed) were done 
unintentionally; ie, the numbers were not 
what were intended, but the error could 


The close of the five 
fourth of my happy boyish iife was draw- 
ing to a close, since we moved away from 
the old home-near the Batile Ford, I loved 
almost everyone I knew, and it seemed 
that they loved me. Under all kinds of 
circumstances I was happy, with one ex- 
ception. For if I was sick or hurt I en- 
joyed pleasure by anticipation. But every 
time my mind thought on the certainty of 
an early departure from the present mode 


of existence into a place entirely unknown 


to me I was fairly sick at heart. Life was 
yet to me peo uare ny more desirable 


years and one-. 
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than any other endowment or possession 
of which I had ever heard. 

In the summer of 1851 we heard of the 
-death of a middle-aged woman, five miles 
away, with whom my mother had been ac- 
quainted from childhood. That was the 
first death we had heard of that close to 


our home that I remember since we had _ 


come into the section. She was a Chris- 
tian and a member of a Baptist church. 
People talked about her death and about 
her condition to meet death much for 
weeks, as the family was a prominent one 
and a death was seldom heard of then. 

I studied of my own need of eternal 
life more than ever before. I was per- 
fectly satisfied that I must be born again 
and desired to enlist in the Lord’s service 
at once, if I was old enough and if I could 
only know how. It was a sad day. I re- 
member it well. We heard how the loss 
of the mother broke the heart of the hus- 
band, and how the large family of children 
missed her care and love, and how the 
whole community mourned her death. The 
only comfort anyone could deduce from 
the sad occurrence was that. she was taken 
from this world of sorrow and misery to 


a place prepared for her in heaven (Rev. . 
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I dreaded nothing else that it might be- 
come my duty to do but to obtain eternal 
life. To become an educated man, I 
thought, would be an easy and enjoyable 
exercise. 
do at odd times, To become famous, I 
regarded as possible to one who was will- 
ing to deserve it. Like Jacob of old, I 
was willing to labor seven years and joy- 
fully add another seven years for what I 
wanted most of all. I did not speak to 
anyone of my great desire to become a 
Christian, and my continuous stream of 
mirth and play and fun doubtless led per- 
sons to think I was a very light minded 
and thoughtless boy. _I am sure no one 
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To become a rich man, I could . 


“+ 


knew how happy we were in our new home 
while improving it and contemplating the 
wealth to be accumulated there. 


CHAPTER V. 


UT alas! on the 17th day of June, 
B 1852, we saw our dear mother and 


> 


William A. Harris stand on the floor — 


and be joined in the bond of matrimony 
by Elder Edmon Vinson, in the presence 
of the relatives and friends. We could 
not say a word that would effect anything, 


ib 


but felt that it was a great mistake on the 


part of our mother. Our prospects for 
doing great things on our beautiful place 


in the woods were blasted, and we felt x cok 
little like a Siberian exile feels when con- - 
demned to years of servitude in that dis- 


tant- and inhospitable country. 


ont 


The man who became our step-father _ 


was a prominent citizen and land owner, 


residing two miles north of where the 


village of Carrier Mills is now situated, 


Ay 


and half way back towards the Battle ~ 


He had taught the district schools 
formerly, but had been an _  officeholder 
for many ‘years and farmer beside. He 
was a Christian and a Baptist. He stood 
well wherever known for honesty, wisdom 
and sympathy for the needy, but he was 
a poor financier and was not competent, 
as a father, to develop those under his 
care into the best quality of citizens. He 


Ford. 


did not know that daily culture and re- — 


straint and direction and encouragement 
were necessary. 


He thought that the ab- © 


sence of very immoral and wicked conduct — 


in a boy was proof that he was becoming 
an exemplary young man. 


= 


He appeared — 


to think that a small amount of literary © 


education was sufficient. . 
Our farm was a good one and we raised 


Me 


£% 


ws 


a great deal of produce on it, but if we 
failed to use it all, or to destroy it, or 
feed to stock that was not worth keeping, 
others used it at our. expense. There was. 
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that community who was so poor a man- 
ager financially, but there were many 
who knew as little, and some of them cared 
less about raising their families well as he. 
And at this time, fifty-four years later in 
the world’s history, I believe our country 
nezds competent fathers and competent 
mothers much more than it needs houses, 
‘and lands, and gold, and fine raiment. It 
- is not well understood that it is a greater 
work to give to the state a MAN or a 
WOMAN in the true sense of the term, 
than to present it with perrectly rounded 
horses or other domestic animals. Yet the 
first is a thousand times greater than the 
last. 
| When we arrived at our step-father’s 
house we found eight children, ranging 
from two years old upward—only one 
little girl four years old, to help mother, 
except as the male force aided her. The 


- family were moral and ordinarily peace- 


able. . But nine boys, including her own, 
_ the two-year-old one sickly and trouble- 
some for several years, furnished work 
enough to discourage an ordinary woman, 
especially during the summer, when they 
were working in the growing tobacco and 
 scuffling on the loose ground. And the 
; cooking! My! what eating! Unless the 
chills came among us. Then it seemed 
to make the boys more hungry when re- 
covering. I do not think I knew what a 
chill or ague was till we moved there.- It 
“was expected that five or six would be 
down two months or less during the sum- 
mer, with those periodical pests, each year. 
We lived on the big road from Marion 
_ to Equality and much company called on 
us. The candidates for office made our 
_ home their place of rest and refreshment 
when in that part of our country. The 
_ preachers’ came to our house and were 
- always welcome. And while one of them 
was there we were not required to labor, 
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not another citizen of his prominence in — 


except to do the things that had to be 
done. For we loved to hear the preachers 
talk. 

But my mother was having the burden 
to bear and I knew it, though she did not 
complain. Perhaps she knew that we 


were learning some useful things which - 


we stood in need of from those men. For 
we did not.go to school except when we 
could find nothing else to do. In the six 
' years and nine months residence there I 
attended school four months, in seven dif- 
_ferent schools. However, my ‘mother’s 
drudgery was almost breaking my heart, 
while it was wearing her out, though she 
was a strong, resolute woman used to hard 
work. Finally two boys were detailed— 
my brother and George, a step-brother of 
the same age to help in the house. They 
milked the cows, spun the rolls, washed 
the clothing, spooled the warp and quilled 
the filling that made clothing. That is, 
they aided in these labors. But they could 


not weave nor cut garments nor sew them. - 


The patching alone was an item of dimen- 
sions. The knitting of about twenty-five 
pairs of stockings each year was a Hercu- 
lean task for one set of hands and fingers. 
All these were my mother’s burdens. We 
ought to have sat around the big fire till 
bedtime and knit, ourselves, but no one 
thought of it but myself. I suppose I 
~should not have done so but for two long 
attacks of rheumatism. When convales- 
cent I knit a new pair after footing an old 
pair. Those were of irregular softness, 
grading from the hardest of soft bacon 
skin to a stocking’s ordinary pliancy. I 
drew the thread too tight at first. I was 
glad to help even that much. The boys 
worked in the house two or three years. 

Matters were not always heavenly in 
our home. Elements of discord were in- 


fused into some of the smaller members of 


My solicitude at 
of my mother 


the family from without. 
the increasing burdens 
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rendered me more unhappy. Yet in her 
life -I did not tell her of my frequent re- 
" pairing to the fields or woods to cry over 
her condition till I found temporary re- 
lief in my. loss> of tears. I sometimes 
dreamed of living in the little house on 
the Brushy Fork again, and was very 
happy till, waking I found it only a dream. 


Four little girls were born to our par- 
ents in eight years. They were intelligent 
and handsome, and could sing tunes pe- 
fore they could talk. I loved them very 
dearly, for they deserved to be loved. - I 
often cared for them on Sundays rather 
“than play with the country boys. I would 
gladly have supported them and my 
mother at our old home if I had been per- 
mitted to do so. 


If my step-father~had been as wise as 
he was sincere and honest, our home 
would. have been the mest lovely any- 
where to be found. A competent governor 
was needed. Not one member of the family 


was dull or incorrigibly mean. 


In August, 1853, John Blanchard came 
=> into our neighborhood and began a series of 
religious services which continued several 
days. He was a notable man, for his size, 
his voice and his zeal for the salvation of 
the lost. No -man_ stood better in the 
country and perhaps no man ever did more 
real good in Pope county than he. About 
twenty grown-up young men and young 
women were led to accept the Savicr dur- 
ing the meeting, among whom was W. D. 
Russell, who later became a minister of 
the gospel and did honest and earnest 
ae work as pastor for country churches from 
: 1872 to 1887, when consumption disquali- 
ee fied him from labor and ended his. life in 
-» the year 1898. He, like most of the other 


cial burdens of the churehes, 
most, if not entirely, giving them his min- 
isterial labors. He was one of the very 
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“September, 


seven, east, some eight pao! southeast of : 
Baptist ministers, bore largely the finan- 
beside al- — 
by the state legislature allowing a vote 


best men I have ever known, at ‘things 
considered, ge PR So, : niet 2S 
_A church had been or ganized three: years 
previous, in the house where Elder Blan-~ 
chard held the meetings, but had. been dis- a = 
banded because a minister was not to pe : 
had. The members had taken membership | = 
with Liberty church, near Harrisburg. © = 
That church was organized by Isaac Bar- — 
baree in 1832. The first church house 
was built of logs where the old Willeford _ 
cemetery is located. Elias Weaver, an un- — 
educated Methodist preacher and a splen- 
did, man, in passing the place one day — 
about 1885 said to me, ‘‘These daa 
the hickory withes and twisted them ands = 
fastened the logs to the double trees of ~ 
the teams of. horses that dragged the logs 
to the place where they were to be puilded | 
into a house of worship.’ He said no z. 
chains could be had then. He doubtless — 
told the truth. It was the way in that day — 
and place. : . a 
Elder ‘Blanchard returned about Christ-_ Pe 
mas and a new organization was effected, - 
composed. principally of the members ES: 
from Liberty. More than twenty were 
approved for baptism and church member-— 
The new organization was called = 
New Salem Baptist church. I had been an- = 
anxious seeker for Salvation privately — a 
through the meeting, and for eight months aa 
afterward; but made no progress. See- ae 
ing no chance for success, I could do pots 
but turn to the world. “ed a3 
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The first land entered in. ins territory 
of Saline county was deeded by John Wren - = s 
and Hankerson Rude on the third day of 
1814. Each of them deeded 
160 ‘acres in township ten, south, range = 


Harrisburg. 5 
February 25, 1847, an acts was "passed 


on the first. Monday of the ensuins 


on the question of separating the west 
_eighteen miles (ranges five, six and seven) 
-from the - eastern part ef the county, to 
form Saline county. The majority of the 
voters casting their votes for the separa- 
ct tion at that date, the final completion of 
bs the organization took place on December 
pa Ath: of that year. By August, 1848, 
oe James M. Gaston had finished a court 
house, according to the previous. contract 
Fee LED Raleigh; and» in - December: of. the 
. same year a jail was contracted, which was 
A -aiterwards built, two stories high, out of 
ta ten- inch square timbers, on a foundation 
es of rock two feet thick. Later the officers 
awe believing the seat of the county. would re- 
main at Raleigh, advertised for sealed 
bids for a better court house, 36x40 feet, 
two stories high, to be submitted on July 
a 18,1853. Jarvis Pierce received the con- 


tract and built the house of brick and re- 


ceived therefor, $5,500.00. 
abe town of Harrisburg, six miles south 
es of Raleigh, and one mile south of the 
is eenter ofthe county, was surveyed and 
platted -by Archibald Sloan on May 28, 
1853, for John Pankey, John Cain, James 
A. Harris and James P. Yandale, each of 
-whom contributed five acres in a square 
cornering on the stone which marks the 
-half- section corner between sections fifteen 
and sixteen in township nine south, in range 
Six east, of the third principal meridian. 
These men had been selected at a mass 
ae held at Liberty church nearby 
2 for that purpose, and each one deeded to 
the others an undivided equal interest in 
his five acres of land. Main street, run- 
se ning north and south along the section 
line. between the two sections, ‘and Poplar 
== street, running east and west along the 
es - _half- mile line between the half- sections, 
s were . deeded to the town. Perhaps other 
“streets . were deeded at the. same time 
throughout the Lae: cay So ‘The’ beau- 
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court: house, 
erected there in the future: 
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which was expected to be 
On the 16th 
day of the following July the. lots were 
sold to the highest bidder. An old-fash- 
ioned barbecue was enjoyed at the place 


that day, and many people, men, women 


and. children, came in ox wagons from a 
distance, or walked, or rode horseback. 
Not a buggy was there, and.I do not think 
there were any horse wagons there. A 
small patch had been cultivated, but most 


of the twenty acres were in thick woods. 


The underbrush had been cut from a small 
place, and the snags left several inches 
above the ground were very unpleasant to 
that portion of the assembly who did not 
wear shoes. JI remember that fact well. 
The dinner was bountiful. and excellent. 
After dinner the auctioneer began his 
work. He began to ery, Lot one in block 
one, then lot two in block one. 
understand what he meant; neither did I 
find out. I remember every piece he sold 


brought as much as five dollars, but noth- 
Soon . 


ing brought more than twenty-five. 
small log frame cabins ornamented sev- 
eral of the lots and business began to 
thrive there. But saloons cursed the town 
from its beginning, with but one year’s 
intermission, for thirteen years, and was 
the direct cause of several killings in the 
place, besides being the indirect cause of 
many more. Among the parties who lost 
their lives in drunken brawls were Car- 
Feezill, Jesse Stiff and 


John Nunn. Long and expensive court 


trials followed each, at the expense of in- 
-nocent taxpayers, 


all because there were 
men who preferred to ‘sell intoxicating 
drinks to those who would buy rather 


than to labor for a living in some honor- 
-able business. | 


After a long and heated canvass in 1856 
the voters at the regular 


moved to Harrisburg. The matter was 


I did not 


November 
election said the county’ seat should be 
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taken to the courts and the will of the ma- 
jority was thwarted till the spring of 1858. 
The sessions of the court were held in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church house, 
located on the south side of Church street, 
south of the square where it crosses Main 
street: 

On ‘the 20th day of July;' 1859, Dr. : 
W. Mitchell and Robert Mick were 
awarded the contract for building a court 
house in the city, and a jail, including a 
residence for the jailer, for $15,440. The 
jail was finished by Augusi, 1860, and the 
court house was received by the committee 
not many months later. The jail was re- 
moved and a better one took its place 
perhaps ten or twelve years ago, and, after 
forty-five years of usefulness, the court 
house was taken away as being too anti- 
quated in appearance to please the fas- 
tidious and refined generation of the pres- 
ent age of the world. So it happens to us 
all. A very beautiful and up-to-date 
structure adorns the square now amid the 
pleasant shade surrounding it of which we 
are all proud. Many conveniences are 
afforded that had never been thought of 
when the old house of justice was erected, 
and the most pompous of which is a thir- 
teen-hundred-dollar time piece, mounted 
high in the cupola to remind us of the 
passing hours. The building was erected 
by J. B. Ford and Robert King, con- 
tractors, and cost about $30,000, besides 
the clock and furnishings. 

During the same year the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad was built from Galena, I[lli- 
nois, southward, and the next year it was 
finished to Cairo. That was the first rail- 
road to approach the south part of the 
state. It was considered a great and 
wonderful invention. 

During the same year a caravan of 
home-seekers from Arkansas xo California 
were led into the desert by Mormon in- 
trigue and slain by Indians. The bodies 
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were left for the wolves, except the hair — 


of the women and girls, which was cut off 
and plaited into ropes and bridle reins by 


the Indians. The children too small to 
remember much were taken and incorpor- 
ated into Mormon families, and the teams, 
wagons and other property were kept by 


“the Mormons. 


in 1877, John D. Lee was taken to the 


spot and shot as one of the leaders of the pea 


conspiracy to kill the poor people from 
Arkansas. He did not deny his guilt but 
said the other officials were as guilty as 
he was. But they decided to saddle the 
blame on him as a scapegoat. 
seventeen wives, besides his mother-in- 
law, to whom he was married, for the ben- 
efit of her soul, he claimed. 

Lieut. - of the United States army 
that year gathered the bones of the mur-_ 
dered people and made a monument of — 


them. 


~ 


in tha fourth Sunday in April, 1854, 
the following. persons were baptized in the 
Bankston Fork creek by Elder Blanchard, 
who had become pastor of the new church, 
viz: W. D. Russell, J. E. Russell, Martha 
D. Russell, Mary E. Russell, J. C. Ozment, 
Riley Spinks, Edmond Barnett, James A. 
Harris, Mary Fleming, Lucy Ozment, Mary 
Hannon, Lucinda Carrier, Della Carrier, 
and another whose name I have forgotten. 

On the fourth Sunday following, at the 
same place and by the same minister, the 
following four persons were baptized: El- | 
more ‘Barker and Ann Barker, his ‘wife, | 
Zachariah B. Russell, and Mrs. Margaret — 
Harris, my dear mother. . 

At the next monthly meeting on Sunday, 


J. W. Adkinson, Martha D. Harris and Jo 


Allen, a colored young man, were pene 
by the pastor. ; 
During the revival in the fall previous 


I would have been very glad to kneel at — 


the anxious seat for prayers and instruc- 
tion, had it not been for two hindering 


He had - 


: ; causes. 
would be thought too young, and embar-. 
-rass the leaders of the meeting, as I was 


= 


PYRE N fore a Cees Mees 


i Sereen 


we ‘ Gee 


The first was that I feared I 


not quite fourteen years old; and _ the 
other was that the boys would laugh at 
me for wanting to be a Christian. I con- 
cluded that I could seek the Lord success- 
fully alone by learning from the instruc- 


_tions to others in my: hearing. I began and 


extent in our county then. 


our county. 
- partly by cutting maple trees for them to 
- eat the buds and twigs. 
- wise in many instances. 


as the dry year. 


tried every way I knew, not-only through 


- the meeting, but for eight months after- 


wards. However, the more I thought 
about the matter, the deeper grew the 
mystery of Christianity to me. I gave it 


up because I was making no progress. 

The year 1854 has been known ever 
since by those old enough to remember, 
Scarce anything was pro- 
duced. that year except crops which ma-- 
tured early like wheat. But farmers had 
not begun to cultivate wheat to any great 
Not one farm 
in thirty grew any at all. Old Mr. Cole, 
the colored man mentioned before, had 
a large crop that year. He let the people 
have for seed all he did not sow, at a low 
price. People were astonished at his 
magnanimity. 3 

If we gathered five busheis of corn off 


our farm I do not know where it grew. 


One-half acre spot was considered worth 
cutting and putting under a shed. Men 


hauled corn next summer from Shawnee- 


town, where corn grew in the river bot- 
toms without rain, after paying one dollar 
per bushel as far west as Marion for 
bread. The winter following the dry sum- 
mer was the lightest one ever known in 
We kept a few cattle alive 


Others did like- 


The farmers put their best ground in 


- wheat usually tobacco land. 


During the dry year the land in Illinois 


not already deeded was divided into what 
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was termed swamp land and ridge land. 
The swamp land was given,to the counties 


for school purposes. Commissioners were 
appointed to appraise every tract of forty 
acres, and ditch it and sell it as fast as 
bidders were found for it. 
at twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five and one- 
hundred cents per acre. The ridge land 
was put on the market by the United 
States government at twelve and one-half 
cents per acre. 

Any person of age, male or female, 


and the head of a family, could get a deed | 


to any vacant forty acres of land for five 
dollars. But no one could legally enter 
more than one-half section, which would 
cost him forty dollars. The farmers went 
to Shawneetown and remained, in rows to 
be listed, then returned home to await their 
turn, for the land, could not. all be en- 
tered in a few days. I knew young men to 
loiter around and make no effort to secure 
any of the cheap lands which were put on 
the market expressly for their benefit. I 
was very sorry that I could not have any 
chance for a home, being too young. 
land was all sold in a few months. 

My step-father did not enter any, as 
there was none adjoining his land and he 
would not violate the law to get it. . 

Many persons furnished the money to 
poor men to enter land in their own 
names and later deed it back to the one 
furnishing the money. Our step-father 
said that was whipping the devil around 
the stump. 

During the dry summer the Christian 
people often met and prayed for rain. 
Some excellent meetings were had at those 
prayer meetings. The preachers said if 
the Lord did not answer the prayers of 
his people in one way he would in another. 
So it was right to trust him. ; 

At last the spring of 1855 ushered in. 
Everything was early and _ prosperous. 


The teams fed on green grass and the 
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It was valued | 


The - 


‘farmers rushed their crops. 


ity. 


From twenty- 
five to thirty-five bushels of wheat grew 
on most of the acres sown, and there 
has never been a better crop of everything 
raised in the countys Persons who were 
able had “pought flour previously by the 
barrel at Shawneetown and had biscuits 
on Sunday mornings only. After the good 
vear wheat was raised to sell and to use 
at home every morning. Since that date 
wheat has been a staple article in Saline 
county. 

Every article grown in the year 1855 
was of the largest and most satisfactory 
yield except the tobacco crop which was 
partially eaten up by the worms. Excess- 
ive rains began to fall on: the- twenty- 
second of duly and the wheat in the shock 
and stack. was damaged very much and 


the people became too sick to save their to- 


bacco. Our family was sick so long we lost 
all of ours, as we could find no one to hire 
to work ; 
Those. who had produced wheat 
viously had beaten it out of the straw 
flails, or 


pre- 
with 
trampled it out with oxen and 
horses. But a man by the name of Bill 
Keaster ¢who was killed in the Fort Don- 
elson batile later) introduced a’ threshing 
machine in the settlement and the people 
thought it was a great invention. I did 
not get to see it, as I was very low with 
what was called white swelling. It was 
what people called a ground hog thresher. 
It left the chaff and wheat on the ground 
together. The wheat had to be cleaned by 
hand or a common fan. Such a thing, im- 
proved fivefold could not now, be given 


away. 


Late in October I had recovered so far 


as to ride on a load of wheat to Carbondale 
~to see the cars. 


W. iH. Pankey, my cousin, 
with whom I went, had made one trip al- 
ready and felt that he was so far ahead of 
me in information that he was an author- 
He told me many outrageous tales as 
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we went on till I did not know what to 
“expect to see. ; 


zit; 
‘when a train of cars, hung to an engine, 


‘make tracks. 


keeping in evenings and mornings. 


-I first took a pretty good 
look at the ties and the iron tracks. Then 
I saw a handcar coming slowly along and, 

by remaining at a proper distance from 
I did not become frightened. But 


came puffing by, it was more than I could ~ 
stand. By the time it was within two 
hundred yards of me my legs started to 
I fan till the train stopped. 
I was afraid the boiler might burst and 
the pieces strike me. The train ran back * — 
wards and forwards while loading and un-_ 
loading freight till I lost most of my fright 
and had the misfortune to see part of it 
run over a boy and cut him up. He was 
of my own size and was swinging on the | .. 
cars. His father swore at the cars. But 
the other men told him it was not anyone’s 
fault but the boy’s. I do not know — 
whether he died or not. His feet and legs 
and- head and shoulders were awfully cut. 
and torn. Some of his toes were left on ~ — 
the ground. ws. ee 
The next year was only an ordinary 
year for farmers. But as they had learned S es 
to raise wheat, a mighty impulse was given 
to farming. The next season, that of 1857, 
was almost as good for the farmers as. ~ 
1855. As we had continued to open farm — . 
land, we had a good farm for that day. 
Mr. Stephen Pankey, owning a section 2 
of good farm land, concluded to runa 
mixed store at his home. Every store was 
expected to keep whisky for sale. I was 
allowed to go to school and do his book- ee 
I tried ~— 
it a few days and resigned. The drunk | Be 
men would curse me and order me around Fox 
as if I was a dog. The teacher weighed _ 
300 pounds and slept most of his time. I 
quit the school and the store in a few days. e 
The store broke up Mr. Pankey. He WAS oa: 
honest and thought too many others were 
honest also. They secured his ss but | 
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dia not. pay for them. I went home and 
began to cut and split rails. My step- 
brother, Hampton Harris, of my age dis- 
liked. the teacher as being worthless, and 
- joined me in the labor. The teacher’s 
name was Willis, old Doctor Willis. 
The following incident I relate only as 
_ teaching the habits of the mink: One Sun- 
ee day morning during that winter, some of 
us were in the woods and found the tracks 
of an ordinary sized mink leading up a 
_ very large and tall wateroak tree. We had 


ia 


NS 


aS not cut the tree on that day if at all. Mon- 
- day morning we found that the mink had 
aS been away during the night, but had re- 
turned to the tree again. We could see 

=e where its den was, in a hole under a limb, 
nearly horizontal only bending as it ad- 
-.  yanced from the body. The tree was four 
feet through, but we did not allow the 
pest to locate so near our chicken-house. 
- About the noon hour the tree fell. 
-~ mink was easily caught and its skin 
brought one dollar. The tree now would 
be worth from ten to twenty-five: dcllars. 
We decided to cut into the limb of the 
tree to see what the. mink had up there. 
Its bed was toward the body of the tree 


a from the place of entrance in the limb, 


and beyond the hole were flying squirrels. 
Everyone ‘had.its throat .cut,, no other 
: — wound. The last killed were nearest the 
hole.. The others were mildewed. There 
- > ~ were seventy-nine flying squirrels in that 
c hole. ne 
Been Phe year 1858 was not a very good year 
- for. farmers, but better than the next one. 
2 We were all growing larger and, having 
; =the: same routine labor to perform with- 
“s out any stimulating object held. out before 
ae us, life was not so pleasant as desired. In 
fe : view of possibilities, mother and I decided 
to have brother go to his aunt’s, Mrs. 
_ Willis Russell, to live. He went there in 
June. Neither of us—brother nor myself 


os 

pa 
Pee. 
ifs 
ee 


been taught to honor Sunday and would 


Phe . 


—had ever given one saucy word to the 
good man who was in the place of our 
father. We always honored him and to 
this day revere his memory. 
not competent to develop those under his 
care into the best class of citizens, perhaps 
few, if any others, were. 
gone away but fer mother’s sake. 


CHAPTER VI. 


to live with my brother. Of all the 
years I have lived, those six years 
and nine months just mentioned were the 
most unhappy ones. I: believe it to be a 


e) the 13th of the next March I went 


criminal mistake to unite two families into 


one, unless the parents are as wise as 


serpents and as harmless as doves. 


blindly done in the years gone by. We 
visited the family often and loved our 
mother and little sisters still. 

We had a good home and worked to- 
gether that year, but it was a poor crop 
year, I was not very happy, as I was near- 


ing manhood and did not know what to 


do with myself. I had a poor education, 


was still a weakling, and was getting older 


every day. 

About five years had passed since f had 
quit trying to find the way of salvation. 
I had learned nothing. IT was without an 
objective point ahead. I entered the dan- 
cing ring. as the only exereise at hand. I 
had a territory three miles wide and eight 
miles long. I attended almost every dance 
in that area for two years. I could stand 
the useless folly no longer. I knew no 
good could come of the dance, but harm, 
morally, financiaily and physically. i 
never knew of any of my relatives taking 


part in the dances, else I would have been 


very sorry, although innocent girls often 


do take part, not understanding the dan-. 
them. als 


gers generally surrounding 
thought then that wise parents could not 


Yet he was 


I would have | 


God | 
forbid that any should do so, as many have 


AG 


friend in need is a friend indeed. 
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afford to encourage dancing, hopping, 
waltzing and like antics, among their 
young people. Now I know it. Those 
bring bad returns. I went to my Aunt 
Catherine Abney’s to live about Christ- 
mas, and. cultivated laud there and kept 
my live stock there also. Although I had 
been an ardent devotee of the dance, I la- 
bored these two years pers:stently, and 


increased the little I brought away from 


my mother’s home with me to about three 
hundred dollars worth of property. Every 
dollar I made at mother’s was made while 
other members were doing nothing, doing 


‘anything I could find to do. 


I went to a land sale on the 20th of 
July and bought forty acres for ninety 
dollars on one year’s credit, except five 
per cent was to be paid in cash. Robert 
Dallas bought one tract at two hundred 
and fourteen dollars, and A. B. Bickers 
bought the other at one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. They were older than 
I, but were single as well as myself. We 
eould not raise the small amount for the 
cash payment. At last my uncle, William 
Pankey, loaned the money to me. I had 
nearly four hundred dollars worth of prop- 
erty at that date, but it was not money. I 
did not forget my benefactor. I know a 
Later 
in the year I bought another tract of the 
same size adjoining the one I owned, from 
Bevely Fleming, for one hundred and sixty- 
five dollars, nearly all of which was paid 
in trade, that is, personal property. 

About the middle of December, 1860, I 
accompanied Stephen Pankey to Cairo, IIl., 
with a drove of beef cattle. The weather 
was cold when we started and remained so 
all the time we were gone. Some evenings 
we were compelled to travel after dark to 
find lodgings for ourselves and our stock. 


-As we passed the little log residences with 


their new limestone chimneys, and saw 


through the single window the bright had never seen. I was satisfied from the _ 
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blazing fire and the happy young families 
snug and warm there, while I was out in. 
in the 


the penetrating air, “shivering 
cold,’’ I resolved to possess sometime & 
warm home, though it might be an humble 
one. The word, home, has been a sweet 
word to me ever since that time. 


We arrived at the residence of Mr. Mc- 
Phatridge, four miles east of Vienna, near 
eight o’clock the first evening, and found — 


lodging of the royal kind. I ‘thought I 
had never eaten as good._a supper aS we 
had that night. I thought if there was a 
McPhatridge to stop with at each thirty 
miles distance I would be all right. We 
drove the next morning to Isham’ Dunn’s 
home three miles on, and stopped till the 
next morning. Mr. Pankey and Mr. Dunn 
were relatives. 


When we reached the Ohio river near 


Calidonia, we saw that the river was very __ 


low, but the bank we weve on was very 
high. I had never seen any watercourse 
larger than the Saline river, and the big 
Ohio looked fearful to me even at low 
water. I had never seen a steamboat and 
had no idea of such a speetacle, except as 
I drew it from the flatboats I had seen 
floating down the Saline. I waited with 
much impatience for one to come along. 
Mr. Pankey said the water might be too 
low for the boats to run. 


After gazing at the river and the sand- — 


bars and other new objects with great in- 
terest for a good while, Mr. Pankey went 
on to see after some business and left me 


to ride leisurely along behind the cattle — 


and see that none of them strayed off. 


Soon I heard a splashing noise that was a 
strange one to me. Looking in front and 
on both sides of me I failed to discover 
anything . But as the fuss came nearer 
and grew louder I looked behind me. 


Coming down the stream that I was so 


close to was an object, the like of which I 


cattle had gone. 


bile i y 
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first glimpse of it that it was a steamboat. 
_JI was filled with excitement and my heart 
beat a tattoo in my breast, and the cattle 
~ showed signs of impending danger. That 
boat was moving slowly, as I later under- 
stood, but another appeared very soon be- 
hind it that gained rapidly on the first one 
and passed it as both of them passed me 
and the stock. All that racket was entirely 
too much for the cattle and they hoisted 
their heads and tails and stampeded into 
the woods out of sight. My horse and I 
would have lit out also if we had not been 
afraid to. I was very glad when the boats 
had gone on below, for I was afraid one 
or both of them might blow up ani flying 
debris would strike me. Uncle Steve came 
‘back and anxiously inquired where the 
I told him that when the 
two boats passed they ran off, and that I 
wanted to go very bad, too. We soon found 
the cattle and went on. The good man 
enjoyed the incident so well that he re- 
lates it and laughs about it to this day. 
Arriving in Cairo, we found ourselves 
in a little town with only one street 
worthy of the name. The levee, on which 
the Illinois Central railroad is situated, 
was not as high then as it is now by a few 
feet. But the buildings on that street were 
nearly all there were in the town. The 
old stone depot was new then, and the 
Halliday House was the St. Charles Hotel 
then. It looked then much like it does 
now, to me. I had never seen so tall a 
building before. One or two other streets 
had been laid off and a few houses built 
on them. Sidewalks were built of plank, 
in front of the houses, ten feet above the 
ground. The lower story was meant for 
storage rooms in dry weather only; the 
“second stories were the dwellings. 
The sipe water filled the town with 
fluid when the water was high, and the 
high” walks and high rooms prepared - the 
eB peers for emergencies. 
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The beautiful Cairo of today wus only 
possible by filling in with millions of cubic 
yards of dirt. 
Southern states at that time crippled busi- 
ness so much that our cattle brought but 
half what they should have brought. 

We lodged with the German butcher 
that night who bought them the next day. 
At supper I was handed a mess that tasted 
queer and thrilling to,.me. It seemed to 
go straight to the ends of my fingers and 
toes the first plunge. I thought it might 
be a mixture of pepper and garlic and pars- 
ley and dog-fennel. Perhaps it was horse- 
radish instead of dog-fennel. I ate it, as 
I thought I could put up with what a 
German could. By the time I had finished 
eating, I liked the wonderful dish very 
well. I began to consider the propriety 
of seeking a Dutch wife sometime in the 
future. But I never did so, neither have 
I ever tasted anything like that ey, dish 
sinee. 

When we were both in the same bed 
snug and warm, I quietly placed a Colt’s 
revolver under my pillow lest I should not 
be ready when the robber came to rob us. 
When the morning. came and we had not 
been disturbed I began to believe there 
were some people in the world who had 
some wisdom, if not principle, for I did 
not have anything to be robbed for; and 
the people guessed right, even if they had 
wanted to rob us. I had been anade to ex- 
pect all kinds of bad things when I had 
gone away from home. 

The sun rose bright and shining next 
morning, in a direction I was not looking. 
I thought it would rise up the Ohio’ river. 
But it rose, down the Mississippi river 
rather on the Missouri side. I was so 
completely lost at what I saw of the ris- 
ing sun, that it was forty years before I 
got all right on the matter, though I had 
been in the town many times. 


The land beyond the Halliday House has — 


The prospects of war by the 


nearly all been deposited since those days. 
The Mississippi river ran near the hotel 
then. As we returned home we stopped 
at Mr. Dunn’s again. For some reason I 
visited one of the young married sons and 
lodged there all night. The old man had 
kept whisky to sell for many years, and 


always furnished his guests liberally with» 


the intoxicating fluid, not forgetting to 
imbibe. freely himself. The hostess was 
a new one to Mr. Pankey, the former wife 
of Mr. Dunn’s having died several years be- 
fore. He had taken the hint from the 
words of our Creator respecting Adam that 


it was not good for a man to be alone, 


dnd had won another wife. She seemed to 
be in happy agreement with her husband 
in all things, especially in the use of the 
intoxicating cup. Mr. Pankey discovered 
that she was testing the beverage with 
dangerous frequency, through the night, 
as the door separating the rooms was left 
ajar. When morning came the good wom- 


an tried to prepare the meal, but gave up 


the task} complaining that she was sick. 
Mr. Pankey knew that the woman was 


_ drunk and put up with a comparatively 


short breakfast. The Dunns were good 


people. of the old-fashioned kind, and the 
] 


ily passed away with its class more 
than thirty years ago. As to the woman 
-efarred to, I do not. know where she went 
when she left here; i. e., this world. 

I arrived at my aunt’s on the day before 
Christmas. “Passing through a large wood 
;ear the end of my journey, I decided to 
shoot the bullets out of my revolver. I 
selected a large tree, on which I fixed a 


<4 


small white spot, aiming to hit it every. 
time I shot. I then took deliberate aim 


and fired. I was fearful that I would be 


heard, for even then it was regarded 


cowardly and unmanly to carry a pistol. I 


‘quietly moved to the tree and examined the 
spot, but it had not been hit. I then ex- 


amined the tree, high and low, But no 


% 
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four cousins of mine. 3 Possibly no other — 


bullet had entered its bark. I was aston- te 
ished. I examined my gun thinking I had | -¥. 


= 
bent the barrel in some way. ‘But it was er 
allright. I then fired, time and again, tins % 
the chambers of my pistol were empty. F oy 


tree. : 
The handy ‘cartridge of this date. was | 

not invented then. A proper charge of 

powder was put into the chamber, a bullet. 

on a patching was forced down to the — 
powder, and the percussion cap was ex- bees, 
ploded by the hammer which fired the ~ 
powder, and the ball sent io the mark _ 
aimed at. I had used patching too thin 
when loading and in carrying the gun 200 a 
miles in my bootleg, muzzle downward, ag 
most of the powder had wasted, ‘only — ip 
enough being left to send the ball into — 
the barrel of the pistol. where they were 
all found, mashed together. I traded that — “i 


But not even once did I hit the Spot or Bhs 2 
2 


pistol off loaded.—i. e., the barrel was — 
loaded. I did not inquire afterwards if 
the pistol was ever fixed for shooting or ney 
not. Si Sintabe! ee is: 

I did not own or carry a gun of any kind 
after that experience till L carried a mus: 


‘ - . 3-45. : Paes iis 
ket aS a soldier. In two weeks the blister 
as broad as my thumb on the side of my | at 


heel, raised by the pistol carried in my. °- 2 
boot, the long ride to Cavro and back had 
healed; and the elevated opinion I had of Sy 
my own importance had been seriously 
shocked. Experience teaches a dear school” ie 
but pays, etc. _ - oe awe 


Mr. Pankey ‘was born. Christmas eve, sts 
1817, on the farm which he has owned to eon 
the present time. His wife and— all: the 
large family of children, except one son 
and one daughter, haye gone to their long . 
home; but he~ still lives, the same genial — 9 
and generous citizen he has been all the. 
many years of the past: He is the only | sf 
person now, living in the world that I ae : 
when I was a small boy, except three ore 


— person porn at such an early day in Saline 


county is alive today. 
_trame- dwelling I ever saw. 
was the first in the county. The studding, 
the rafters, the sleepers. and the joists 
_ were hewn out of logs or poles. The lath- 
ware fOr: roofing and for plastering were 
‘ ~ split out of trees. 
out of cypress trees and shaved with a 
drawing knife. Such shingles will serve 
fifty years. Proper repairs will insure an- 
other long service by sthat friendly old 
landmark of a bygone ee ae = 


Perhaps it 


- 


Under ‘embarrassing circumstances, I 


* 


joined in wedlock the first couple I ever 
Oe Riad in that very old house, more than 
_ thirty years.ago. . My ceremony was not 
long, but longer than I use now. I did 
-hot want to mimic some other person, and 
3 “made a form of my own. When I began I 

found that my legs, especially my knees, 
> were drunk, my body beeame frightened 
and my lungs gave out. ~I finished in a 
~ mere whisper and was glad it was no 
_ worse. 
_ marrying people was hard work. 
parties present at that wedding except Mr. 


_ Pankey have gone to the glory land long 


ago. 
elt became my duty. to saints the old 
man.on a profession of faith in Christ as 
his personal Savior, after he had been ap- 
proved for baptism and 


tian life to this day. Indeed, he was re- 
ee and saved .twelve years before 
arte time. His father died at about 


- ninety-five and his mother at ninety years 
i of age, 
a second election to the presidency. 
eS them, 


, ~ 


_ same danas as Uncle Steve 


the week preceding Lincoln’s 
One of 
if not both, were members of the 
is now. I 


_He erecied the first ~ 
“March, 1861, I went to Mr. Vernon’s school 


‘The shingles were split. school was crowded with grown-up young 


that. 
- gathering and gloom pervaded everybody ‘ = 


a select school at the same place. 


“That was the first time | knew that 
‘All the 


membership by. 
_ the New Salem Baptist church on October 
- 15, 1901, and he has lived a happy Chris-. 


Sey i. ee io ES 


and will soon be. 
many things now. 
Having disposed of all my property by 


He is an authority on 


one month, in the New Salem district. He 
was so much better a teacher than had ee 
ever taught in our county before that his = ~~ 


people. It required a month for me to get oo: 
into the study habit. I was alarmed at 
I tried to find a select school, but all 
were suspended. The war clouds were. 
and everything. . Then, Mr. Vernon began 
Many 
grown young men and women came in at 
the beginning. In three or four weeks the 
eall to arms was too loud, and-the school sit 


closed. I had labored on my land at con- ae 
venient opportunities while wajting “for ~ 
_sehcol to commence: a 


I kept a violin in a hollow tree, and in- 
tended to. keep my fiddling a secret. I : 
was an apt pupil and soon made the woods ase 
ring so sweetly that I was soon found. I Per 
tried to get into the army ali that summer, Bei 
but failed each effort I made. -When the 
weather grew warm, as if my ax and violin 


were not enough to employ my time, I = 
took my Brown’s grammar with me, and, - 
at intervals between work and fiddling I bee 
memorized the rules and digested them. a = 
The foundation of my knowledge of gram- es 
mar was obtained while laboring in the oe 
silent: woods. * a 

The war was progressing, with the — Bei 
Southern army, who had the start, coming ee 
out ahead in most of the battles, as the a 
idea with them was to make so great head- 3 og 
way at the start as to encourage the Euro-. $ 
pean nations to recognize the independence: a 
of the Southern states. It was evident that = 
an opportunity to go to war would soon si 


come. Though elected constable to fill a 
out the term of G. J..Empson who had re- et: 


signed to become a soldier I continued to ee 


} 


-Married men were going, 


- Regiment of infantry. 


fiddle and clear ground and study gram- 
mar. I would not have gone to another 
dance for money. But I was not happy. 1 
cleared one acre and put it in cultivation; 
fenced ten other acres, 
trees on ten acres more. I made such 
progress with my violin that I could make 
very sweet music for the uneducated ear. 
I digested that ‘Brown’s grammar till I 
earned a certificate to teach a_ district 
school by August. : : . 

But the subject heaviest in my heart 
was whether it was the thing to do to go 
to the war without first becoming a soldier 
of the cross. I knew if my mother and 


other honest people had been regenerated, 


as they claimed to have been, I was not 
ready to be killed. If they were mistaken, 
then I was ready to go and be killed; for 
it would not make much differ ence. I did 
not know what to do about it. 

I boarded at W. D. Russelil’s and labored 
enough for him during the summer to pay 
a small board bill. He was a warmhearted 
man, but did not know of my troubles. 
In July I decided to go at once, anyway. 
I concluded to risk the future and go to 
some place where I would be received, as 
I did not seem to be doing right, while 
for me to stay 
at home, though I had no one to support 
but myself. 

At that time John A. Logan began to 
organize what was later the thirty-first 
I was among the 
first to enlist in the company which T. J. 
Cain was organizing. It was lettered “‘B.”’ 
My friend Lewis and many other neigh- 
bors went in that company. I was pretty 
certain I should go to the front and let 
the lusbands and fathers take care of 
their families. Then I had the spirit of 
adventure and presumed I’d get along all 


“right anyway. However, if I had possessed 


any fixed plan of belief or knowledge of 


the great beyond, my course would have . 


‘ % Ss vay fe Ss aids ity a: zy . See ee 
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and girdled the - 


_let me go. 


been ordered strictly ‘according to the de- 
mands of an immortal soul or a mortal 
being as the case might be. 


At last a meeting way held in Harris- 


burg and the day fixed on which we were 


to go to Carbondale, thence to Jackson-— 


ville to be mustered and receive clothing, 
arms, etc. The company was almost full 
and in three days :we were to go. 


active and strong. 


one or two days previous. - 
that he was going at all hazards. 


unconverted seemed more than our mother 
could bear. 


to stay with mother six weeks and teach 


school and then join the company with my 


friend, Joshua Medlin, who must need wait 
till that time. 
I went with the boys to Carbondale and 


My 
brother was larger than I and much more. 
He had. been perfectly — 
silent about enlisting till that day, or only — 
He announced — 
To have. 
both her boys ‘go into the army and they | 


During the interval I agreed 


7 


~ 


returned home a very sad boy, for I wanted | 
my brother to stay near our mother and | 


a third grade certificate to teach in one 
district only. 


it was teaching school. 

in my school of twenty-six days. 

wages was $1.00 per day. — 
Determined to enlist, 


My 


I was examined and received — 
I think now that if I had — 


an aptitude for any business in the world, G 2 
I had a great time aa 


as I promised — 


to do, I closed just before the first Mon-” 


day in October the end of the school year, 


much to the Sorrow of pupils and patrons, 
old- -fashioned _ 


and drew twenty-six bright, 
silver dollars for my work. 


I do not know why I did it, but I <ipsk 
an extra suit of clothing and hastened to eg 


Cairo to 


dertakings. 


my going for my brother’s sake. When 


I found him he was very sick with measles. | 
I stayed and gave him all the attention — 
The doctor seemed | a 


that I was allowed to. 


meet my brother and ‘other | 
friends, to be with them in their great un- — 
Our mother had consented to — 


% 
ae 


«if 


_ to me tobe very unfeeling and paitonad 


life very cheap. We both remembered to 
have heard that pure whisky was a specific 
for measles. Yet the physicians would not 
let him have a drop of it. It seemed more 
‘and more that he would die. I went out 
and bought one quart of the best rye 
whisky that I could find and smuggled or 
slipped it in to him. I feared that the 
_ waiters - or doctors would find it and 
- punish me but I: would have done what I 
did if I had been sent to the penitentiary 
f for it.. He improved slowly and, after two 
relapses, recovered. But he would not have 
me to try to get into the army, and I re- 
turned to my mother aud to my _ school 
again. 

My friend Medlin was mustered in and 
made a good soldier. However, his ser- 
- vices terminated in a few months. On the 
15th of February, following, in the Fort 
Donelson battle, he was shot through each 

thigh and the left arm. He would have 
_ frozen to death had not a kind Confederate 
rolled him in two blankets, where he lay 
for two days and nights. The Union army 
~ had been driven back and did not recover 
- that ground again till the Confederates 
surrendered. I had the account of his ex- 


perience from him while he lay in the hos- ; 
in Mound City several days later. 


pital 
Pneumonia developed a short time after 
_I left him and he lived but a short time. 
His grave is one of the many thousands 
ec marked “Unknown” in the National ceme- 
tery there. He was a strony, brave, manly 
young man, and he was mourned by all 
who knew him. I dearly loved him and 
‘mourn for him to the present time. He 
was the baby boy of his parents, who many 
years ago descended the tomb in sorrow 
because of his tragic death. The phy- 


- sicians said his fatal sickness was con- 

tracted while he lay on the cold, bloody 
battle field so long and so epiee: though 
Epot frozen. 


; burial. 


On Friday, after the mighty struggle at 


Fort Donelson on the fifteenth and six- 


teenth of February, the rumor of a battle 
became news. Those of our neighbors 
who had been killed or wounded in the 
battle were numerous but their friends had 
not been able to learn all of them. That 
was the first fight near us where very many 
casualties had occurred, and all was com- 
motion among us, 


I received a letter from my brother that 
he had arrived at Paducah and that he 
wanted me to come to him. I dismissed 
my school that very evening and started to 


Golconda the next morning. I was teaching 


in the Cain district then, on account of 
the largeness of the school. From Gol- 
conda I went by boat to Paducah. Many 
of our citizens hurried to their wounded 
or sick or to bring their dead home for 
They all went by way of Carbon- 
dale and Cairo, then took a boat for the 
city where their friends were in hospitals; 
or to the battle ground for the bodies of 
their dead. The eighteenth, the twenty- 
ninth and the thirty-first regiments were 
all hotly engaged in the battle and our 
neighbors were in those three regiments. 


Anxiety to go to the aid of those in need 
was so great that the train could scarcely 
be waited for. John Berry, of the eigh- 
teenth, was wounded, and, the news 
having reached his father, John Berry, 
senior, he hastened to Carbondale to take 
the train to reach his son. The train not 
coming immediately, the old man, in his 
excitement, started on foot as fast as he 
could “walk, declaring that he could not 
wait for a tardy train. He reached the 
next station, by a very close race, in time 
to get on the train with his neighbors 
bound to the same destination. He had 


gained no time, but he had the conscious- . 


ness of knowing that he had done his 
best. His son lived to fight again and 


again and to see many years of peace after 
the war was over. 


The eighteenth Illinois regiment in that 
battle reported sixty killed and died of 
wounds in a few days afterwards and 140 
others wounded. The ‘twenty-ninth regi- 
ment reported thirty killed and seventy 
wounded, some of whom died of their 
wounds later on. The thirty-first regi- 
ment reported twenty-six killed or wound- 
ed. Among those who were killed or died 
of their wounds were G. W. Cain, Harmon 
Abney, Samuel Willis, Edward Barnett, 
Dick Thompson, David Tyler, Robert Fagg, 
James §S. Roberts, Lieut. Geo. W. Young- 
blood, James H. Dunn, Alfred Reed, Eli 
Willis, Joshua Medlin, James W. Allen, 
F. M. Allen, James H. Ustes, John W. 
Ferguson, James E. Kieth, James Mcll- 
rath, Edward Odum, Thomas F. Owens, 
William EF. Keaster, and a few others 
whom we knew. 


When I arrived at Paducah I found the 
city in a bustle with strangers from the 
different states searching for sick or miss- 
ing soldiers. I saw bodies of tall men 
placed in coffins a foot too short for them 


for transportation and boats so full of the 


sick and wounded that it was impossible 
to give half attention to the suffering 
ones, and I saw bereaved ones of both sexes 
unspeakably disconsolate because they 
could not hear of their own or could not 
recover their bodies. 


I searched the thirteen hospitals over 
twice. But not one word of information 
of my brother could I get. I was cursed 
and bemeaned and ordered off, time and 
again. I tried to be as winsome as a man 


could be, but the scoundrels cared nothing © 


for that. I was a little, weak man, but if 
I had had a dog’s chance the big head of a 
few of them would have been punctured 
with a brickbat. In all my life I have not 
seen So mean a set of men as I found there. 


[ Ap to all the commented but I conta ott: 
find his grave. 
I then found where Captain Gain, he, 


commander, was, and called on him; <at~ 
the officers’ hospital. He had been shot 
through the body from the front, through 
the hip, but was improving. 
nothing at all of my brother. JI, failing 
to learn anything of him, turned toward — 


home with no comfort for my. mother or — 


for myself. 


He knew 


=~ 


The boat started up the river near the e 


noon hour, with many sick soidiers, be- 


sides wounded ones also; and, to my very 
it did not nor would not — 


great dismay, 
stop at Golconda, where my step-father had 


waited for me with the horses to take me 
The officers of the boat gave me ~ 


home. 
to understand that their 
the north; 


business lay to 


that I must look out for my- ~~ 


self. As we passed we could gee the peo- me 


~ ple looking and wishing for us to stop and 
my step-father said afterward that he was 


satisfied that I was on that boat and only — 


waited till the next morning for me and 
then started for home. 


I did not know whether the boat would 
stop before it reached the headwaters of 
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the Allegheny or the Monongahela rivers. — 


‘So I purchased a gray blanket from one 


soldier and a red blanket from another, 


both of whom were discharged and did — 
not want to see them any more and asked _ 
ninety-five cents and one do_lar for. them, — 


respectively. I thought I might be in hard — 
luck when night overtook me without bed © 
or blankets. - 


of Elizabethtown. 


the boat began to turn in. I gathered my 


two blankets and made ready to get out 
The river was pvetty full put 

I knew I would go no higher up Aven: if: ie 
“T° had 


some way. 


went down in trying to get out. 
the good fortune to get off easily, though — 
I had on pants of. ~ SEAGEY the same “pale — 


I had not finished the pur- — 
chase very long before we were in sight _ 
To my joyful surprise 


ye of the soldiers pants, but of much 
finer texture—made and worn before the 

‘S war began; and carrying two blankets, I 
_ did not know but I would be arrested as 
-a deserter. I did not stop one minute. I 

| had never been in that place before; 
-neither have TI ever been in it since. Yet 

[ lit cut as fast as my legs could carry me. 

I could make little headway, however, 

. as every one I met wanted to know all 
— about. the battle, thinking, of course, as 
‘I wore blue pants and carried two soldier 
plankets, that I had been in the battle and 
z could tell them all about it. I told each 
one that I was not a soldier and that I had 
bought the fine blue cloth in Marion in 
the summer of 1860 and had it made and 

- wore it long ago and had bought the two 
blankets from two discharged soldiers who 


were needing a little money and did not — 


need the blankets any more and that I had 
_thought I might not be. landed under 1,000 
miles and might need them. 
“ My story was so unreasonable, though 
: ES that. I did not believe one of my lis- 
--teners believed me and if If could know 
_ that. my brother was alive and could come 
round all right I would be glad I had be- 
_ longed to the most distant regiment in the 
United States army, where I would meet 
no- one of those Hardin county folks till 
& “tne war was over. . 

At last I walked about a mile without 
meeting anyone. The sun had set. I de- 
Zi cided to change my story. I met another 
Sis ‘He plied me with the same ques- 


i _ tions and I told him about the great 


battle as briefly as I could” and got off 
pretty well. 
a A few more repetitions aes the lie to a 
few more honest inquirers brought me 


Ss 
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- there and then. 


true. He told me the hospital he was in 
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Be asked me which side of the river the 
town and battle was on. That, I had not 
once thought about. I told him, however, 
that we moved so many ways that I could 
not certainly decide but that I thought it 
was on the north side. Next morning J Se . 
tried to pay him, but he said we soldiers 
had hard enough time without paying our 
way when out. [I felt so hateful that I did 
not know what to do. I begged him to 
receive pay; when I saw that he would not : 
I tried to give a child a gold dollar that I a 
had, but he watched me and would, not 
let anyone have anything. JI felt worse 
than if I had stolen from him; yet I could 
not afford to undertake to correct my story 7 


I started as quickly as I couid and trav- = 
eled as fast as I could. I met a man every mo 
little distance and repeated my lie till 7 = 
thought Mr. Gazad would not find me out. 
Half way to Mitchellville I traveied two 
or three miles without having to répeat 
my story. ‘Then I began to tell the truth : 
again. ee 

Traveling as fast as I could I came to ee 
my uncle, D. J. Blackman’s home. After 
dinner he took me to my mother’s home. “ate 
My step-father arrived at dusk from Gol- 
conda, where he had waited for my re- 
turn: from Saturday evening to Wednesday 
morning. I arrived one hour ahead of 
him. . eee 

We were all despondent over our fail- - — 
ure. John Owens of Harrisburg had seen E- 
my brother in Paducah avier he came | 
there, as we heard. The next morning’ I ie 
went to see him.and learned that it was 


then, but he had no idea that he was yet = 
living, as he was a very sick man then.  —- 
I hurried home, and together with George . 


- W. Russel, started in search of him again. 


a 

The next day we arrived at Golconda and ig 
put our horses away for time indefinite, = 
and made ready to take a boat for Padu- s 
at € aa 
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cah. 
our horses out and_ started taoued to 
Brooklyn, ; 


We lodged with an Irish family and 


there learned that some people wear 
wooden shoes. We heard from our host 
that they were much the better kind of 
foot garments. In the forty-three years 
past I have not tried them nor seen an- 
other pair. 


Before noon the next day (Saturday) 
we were on the ferry boat trying to go 
over to the city. It was a dangerous jour- 
ney, as the wind was blowing a gale from 
the south. After taking our dinner, we 
easily found the place where my brother 
had been, but he had not been there for 
several days. The only word we could get 
was from a negro servant there. He said 
that he knew he had been taken to the 
river with a lot of other sick men and put 
on a boat, but could not tell where they 
were sent. He said he was not mistaken, 
for he so much resembled myself. That 
word we believed and took courage. 


The packet came before noon Sunday 
and we went on it to Mound City on our 
way to St. Louis. But to our surprise, the 
Mound City hospital people constrained 
us to stay with our friends who were there 
sick or wounded, and had us to eat there. 
They said it was worth much to the boys 
whom we knew. 


There we found Medlin, of whom I have 
previously spoken, with three bullet holes 
through his limbs, 
and full of hope, not suspecting that an 
early death awaited him. Hez. 
was there with his arm amputated to the 
shoulder joint. I saw the physician dress 
it. That was my first acquaintance with 
surgery. I do not remember all we saw 
there aS my mind was on my absent 
brother. However, I remember to have 


seen a man die there by the name of Dunn, | 


Se * 
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After waiting till evening we took 


‘pasted it on the door facing. 
coming toward home was about to start, - 


us. 
tunate in getting away from the rascals 4 
é . 


but he was cheerful — 


Morgan 


So thee ee 


who belonged to the twenty- fifth Indiana ; 


regiment. 


The next day while waiting for a Gad ve 


to carry us to St. Louis, I read from a list 


of soldiers who had arrived at Cincinnati ~ 


on a certain boat at a certain ° ‘time, the 


~ hame of my brother with his company. and — 
Some thoughtful person had ~ 


regiment. 
seen it and cut it out of a newspaper and 


and we did not have time to go back and 


tell the good news to those who knew him. 
They knew that I was so interested in him ~— 


that I could not be the lively company for 


The boat 


them that I would otherwise have been. — 
We boarded the transport Tycoon, which — 
was loaded to the guards with pig-iron, the 


first I had ever seen, which was in long 


rows all around. The old craft traveled so — 


slowly that 


we landed below Brooklyn. Our tickets 


it was near midnight when — 


called for Paducah, but I gave the captain 


five dollars 
north side. 
under a blackjack bush, and I ran out all 
right, | 


but as George plunged into the 


in gold to put us off on the ~ 
They threw out.a gang plank ee 


brush from the stage it fell into the river. a 
If we had fallen into the river I do not be- 
lieve they would have reported a mishap, — 4 


much less would they have tried to save 
We believed that we were very for-_ 


alive. , 
We went to the house of the kind man 


aug 


“is 


who had kept our horses and slept sweetly. 3 


and ate the best meal next morning I had — 
ever eaten away from home. I remember — 


ng 


that the host would charge us only. one- — 


dollar each for lodging and breakfast and — 


keeping our horses from Rateegay: morn-— “a 


ing till Tuesday morning. 

We_ traveled hard, and, as the sloughs | 
were level with water we plunged in often — 
enough to keep us wet all day. — 

Wednesday at 10 0 HL a. m. we 


vas 
ej 
ted 


our discovery. 
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at home telling mother the good news of 
She had still later news, 
however. Two letters had been received 
from a Mr. Medock, formerly a partner of 
my uncle, Bennet Blackman, in a large 


= lumber mill in old Barnham, four years — 


previous. He, seeing the name in a news- 


paper, thought it was my uncle and has- 


tened to aid him in any way he could. 


Finding his mistake he wrote to us and de- 


clared that every want of brother should 
be supplied. The last letter stated that 


he was mending. 


In a few days my brother wrote, in an- 
swer to our request for instructions sent 
to him before I arrived home, for me not 


to come till he had improved sufficiently 


enjoyment at our meetiny. 


him once. 


 quaintances, 


to come home with me. 


to Cincinnati by way of Shawneetown. 


the boat 


I began my school 
on Monday after a vacation of two weeks, 
and taught two weeks and dismissed. 

On Sunday morning, March 23, I started 
At 
eight o’clock, p.m. I went aboard the 
John H. Doane, a very slow moving craft 
and avery antiquated one. Forty-eight 
hours later we arrived at Louisville, her 
destination, 265 miles distant. 

At one o’clock Wednesday, I started on 
“Superior’’ for Cincinnati, 150 
miles, where we landed at sunrise the next 
morning. 
brother. 

It was interesting to see the other boys’ 
Each one was 
glad to know of good received by the other. 
I was surprised to learn that Mr. Med- 
dock. had never returned after writing the 
second letter for my brother. Some acci- 
dent befell him, perhaps. Our old school 
teacher, Mr. Vernon, had called to see 
Rules of the hospital authori- 
ties may have been issued ee ae their 
coming again. ; 

I visited other hospitals to find other ac- 
and during the day found 


John and James Simonds, who were suf- 
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‘unless I ran off from fright. 


“I soon found my much-hunted 


Morr 
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fering of wounds, and others of our neigh- 
bors. I managed to procure a furlough 
for my brother, and we took passage on 


5b 


tne boat Sultana, for Shawneetown as the — 


sun was Setting. 

I can truly say that I was in the city 
from’ sunrise to’ sunset, March 27, 1862. 
It was a beautiful bright Thursday. On 


Saturday a man came aboard and poured 
out on a table piles of gold and silver. 


Men began to bet with him. Some won al! 
the time and others lost. 
brown 


him. I did so, and, without any art or. 
science, won him two dollars and fifty 
cents. I do not remember why I did 


not continue to work for the old man, 
I had not 
brought much money with me and we 
feared we might not have quite ee to 
pay all our bills home. 

We consulted the propriety of trying 
the gambler once. As I had been lucky 


in throwing for the old man, it was agreed | 


that I should do the throwing for our- 
selves. So we walked out from our berths 
and I put my one dollar gown and threw 
whatever it was, expecting to win about 
$5.00. But I lost it as easily as I had won 
for the old man. Not quite willing to give 
up the game, after several hours consul- 
tation we decided that my brother should 
try his luck, and he did with precisely the 
same results as myself. We had less than 
one dollar left, and it began to dawn upon 
us that the old brown-clothed Kentucky 
eorn-cracker might be a goat in sheep’s 
clothing. I -then wished I had not bought 
fine boots and other goods on my way up. 

We left the boat at Shawneetown in 


time to lodge at Equality Saturday night. 


I had paid up all bills so far. My motto 
fifty years has been, ‘‘Where there’s 
a will there’s a way.’ Harvey McCaleb, 


Finally an old- 
jeans-clad gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, who seemed in a fair way to lose 
all he had, asked me to throw once for 
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the hotel and liveryman, credited us, and 
we were at home Sunday noon, March 30. 

That was another bright warm day, and 
our neighbors came as the news spread 
“The dead’s alive and the lost is 


found.’”’ When the thiriy days furlough 


‘expired brother could not return, but -be- 
‘fore the next one was out he would go 
back to his regiment at Shiloh, where the 


great battle had been lately fougat. 

We feared that we would never see him 
again alive, as he was so feeble. But he 
would not be restrained from returning at 
once to his command. 


after the great battle there. My mother 
was mostly troubled about his future 
state. She said there was no chance for 


heaven if one died without repentance te- 
ward God and faith in the Savior of sin- 
ners: Like my mother, I wanted him to 
live the life that now is, and, as well-as I 
knew how, I wanted him to have the life 
that Christians claimed. 

Our step-father, being a»member of the 
court, was away from home, and to keep 
mother company I remained with her 
some of the time. About the tenth of 
June, after talking till late at night, we 
were only commencing to sleep when we 
both heard a footfall on the porch. 
ing out of bed, I cried out, “It is Ben.” 
Sure enough, it was he. We _ had -not 
heard from him since he left home. But 
i seemed to know who it was at the first 
sound that greeted my ears from his first 
step, though I had not thought of his com- 
ing. I do not understand how I knew the 


step was that of my brother, yet I was as. 


certain of it as I was after he came into 
the house. 
night. We had another supper and talked 
and rejoiced till wearied out, and slept the 
last part of the night. His discharge was 
‘dated May 30, 1862. 

I then declared again that'I was the one 


ee Bor OF. ‘Barris Hori ‘ 


Sone should have gone at the first aan that 


His regiment was 
‘at Shiloh and he arrived only a few days 


tem in music. 


Jump-_ 


There was great joy there that — 


I should enlist before the year should close. 
I attended Mrs. Chase’s school in Harris- 
burg seventeen days then, and that was 
my last attendance at school. She was the 
best teacher I ever had. She corrected my "5 
faulty grammay, to my shame, but to my : 
very great benefit. TH ~ continue to Ter —F 
member the debt of gratitude I owe her for 
her interest in-me. She- said that I wasa © 
great student. Seven. young ladies ata ms 
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tended the school, but -I was the only = 
young man in attendance, Their names — 
were Ann Warfield, (now Mrs. Ann — 


A 


Baker), Miss Kate Glass, Miss Sarah Roak, = 
(now Mrs. Sarah Bellahy, Miss Jennie 
Wilson, (now. Mrs.. Dr. Rodgers), Miss. 6. 
Helen Davis, Miss Kate Bruce and Miss 
Hliza Bruce. The last three went away — 
before the war closed and I have known ae 
nothing of them since. But the others — 
are still living. — care Za 
Mrs. Chase taught the round-note SySa— “3 
That seemed philosophical _ aig 
to me and I determined to study it some’ is 
time, but could not spare the time then. — — 
The girls were hard up for gentleman gs 
company and could only accept such as- 
were at hand, or have none at all. The 2 
number of young men was soon reduced se 
to less than half a dozen, as the Riley boys, 2 
Joe Wear and myself went that August, a 
and left only Joe Towle, who was too lame; se 
and Mose Stiff, who was too fat; Robert — 


: ie 


Ware, who-was too consumptive: Jim Will- F: 
leford, who had epilepsy, and Tom Jones, a 
who was too lean, for army service. Ble 

Courting was the rage then.. One thing oe 
I have not forgotten, however; the town — 
girls knew how to make a short wate seem 3 
long by taking short steps. I- had been | a 


used to walking, as my life depended on 
_ Inaking good time, but they lengthened our — 
period of conversation es ehorienneaaa > 
steps. 

At the close of Mrs. Chase’ Ss school, i re- 


_yeived a second-grade certificate, and began 
a three month’s school two miles north- 
west of the town. I boarded in the town 
to avoid the loneliness I felt and for the 
exercise’ of walking. _I grew more lonely 
and sicker, till a weeks vacation was in- 
 dispensible before I could ieach the last 
' week of the term. During that vacation 
week I was sworn in aS a soldier and then 
finished the school. ; : 
That was almost the gloomiest period 
-. of the war. Many hundreds of thous- 
ands of Union. men had all ready gone into 
the army. 
a fought; many prisoners had been captured 
by both armies, and many thousands had 
been killed in both armies, and money to 
_ bear the expenses of the war was only 
z greenback, which was opposed by a great 
- part of the people. Beside all those things 
; ‘there were great reasons to fear that some 
of the Huropean nations would recognize 
__the independence of the Southern Confed- 
“-eracy and thus encourage that section and 
prolong the war. £5 j 
_. The young men of the country were 
nearly all’ gone and I was so dissatisfied 
“that it seemed I could not bear the lone- 
liness any more. - On Saturday I drove.a 
; yoke of oxen to a wagon to Crab Orchard 
and back for our family, that_.a good supply 
of preadstuff might be left on hand. The 
_ youngest poy went along alsu. 
each point of interest I remembered that 
See? ST might never return. that way again. 
-+, Resting: with ‘mother and the rest of the 
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family and the neighbors who came to be © 


; : with us all day Sunday, not withstanding 
the dangerous venture before me, I was 

glad when morning came, that I might get 
away from the unpleasant solitude I had 
borne for several months. I had no knowl- 
tat edge ef. experimental religion, IT had no 
: doubt of the honesty of many Christians 
that I knew, but I could not see into their 
joy or hope. I could only trust to my good 
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~ Many bloody battles had been 
-sitated my vacation week. 


‘and kissed them 


“8 I passed — 
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luck as to all future good,—blind and dan- 
gerous aS that was. But I never was sorry 
I took the venture, even in the darkest day 


of my experience. 


CHAPTER VII. 
N the Monday foilowing, Captain 
Roark’s company and Captain Horn- 


neetown, on the Ohio river. I was’ the 
orderly sergeant of the latter company. If 
muster-in-day had come soon I was likely 
to be rejected, as I had not yet recovered 
from yellow jaundice, which had_neces- 
But I intended 
to go anyway, in some arm of the service. 

I supposed my age and experience were 


guarantees against weakness as that brings 


most persons to tears at solemn separa- 
tions. I embraced my iour little sisters 
good-bye. Then I in~ 
tended to merely bid mother good-by and 
to move lightly on. ‘But when I read the 
inexpressible anguish depicted in her coun- 
tenance at seeing her sick and weakly son 
start on so long and so dangerous a mis- 
sion, my heart felt more like bursting than 
it had ever done before. 


for my sake. 
flown away since that parting, and mother 
went to glory and to God more than five 


years ago; but that silent but tender part- - 


ing and tne solicitude I knew she had for 
my welfare, both temporal and eternal, is 
as vivid in my heart now as it was then. 

Joe, a step-brother, went with me. 
was nearly five years younger than I. 
Though he, like the other younger boys, 


was a kind of burden on my hands; he was © 2 e 


a brainy fellow and made very good com- 
pany. 

We had quarters in O’Pool’s great pack- 
ing house, one mile north of the town and 
on the bank of the Ohio rivér. While 
there, the officers went back home some 


Ll had: to-hurty =e 
away and try to forget the burden she felt 
Nearly forty-four years have © 


Hew 


ine’s company encamped at Shaw-. 
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“across before we found deep water. 
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of the time, and I acted in several capaci- 


ties beside to draw and issue rations to 
the men. The variety of business and the 
outdoor life from the first day were con- 
ducive to my health. 


‘The Peoples of Ridgeway company tried ~ 


very hard to hire me to engage with them 
in business, as I was slim material to be- 
come a soldier, and they regarded me as 
a promising future business man. That 
opportunity would have been eagerly ac- 
cepted some years earlier, but no reason- 
able salary multiplied many times could 
buy me off then. I craved to go to the 
defense of the Union, not because I loved 
it better than other men, but I was 
ashamed to know that men left wives and 
children at home who needed them and I 
was in much better condition to go than 
they. I hated for another to bear my 
share of duties and responsibilities. It is 
the same way yet. I abhor the lazy or the 
stingy or the selfish thing in human shape 
that is willing to leave another to bear 
his burden. Such excuses have ever been 
stenches in my nostrils even-in my most 
wicked days. During the few days that we 
remained there, I had a dangerous experi- 
ence in Saving a man from drowning. One 
afternoon about twenty men went down 
to the water’s edge, intending to go in to 
swim. But when they found that it was 


'a long way to deep water, only four would 


go out to it. Steve ‘Brothers, Jim Nolen, 
Joe Harris and myself were the four. I 
think we went one-third the distance 
I had 
gone ahead and had floated thirty feet 
down stream when I heard-the cry of No- 
len, saying the others were drowning. I 
looked upstream and beheld Harris, under 
to his chin, holding to Brothers, who was 
under to the tops of his ears. I urged 
Harris to hold on till I arrived. With all 
my might I went upstream. I felt that 17 
one drowned the other would drown also. 


When I reached them I took hold of the — 


hair on the top of Brothers’ head and bade __ 


Harris to get out himself. He was nearly 
colorless and almost under by the time I 


reached him. But he managed to raise him- & 


-Self and swim to shallow water. At no. _ 
moment of my life had I been confronted 
Outside of — 
superhuman help there was none to save — 


with so momentous a task. 


Brothers from death but me, and in trying 
to save him I was most likely to lose my 
own life. 

I remembered that a drowning person 
caught anything or any person regardless 


of consequences, and I looked for ‘Brothers | . 
I told him [- 
would take him out if he would not catch ~ 


to catch me if he could. 


me, but that if he touched me I would let 
him drown. 
all the time. 
water to breathe, or, perhaps, to even hear 
me. 
for his hands remained, as at first, about 
six inches apart and the same distance in 
front of his neck. It had | 


I determined to change tactics. 


under one of his shoulders. I then raised 
his head and neck clear out of the water 
and kept them so. Every time I kicked I 
carried my burden landward and then went 
under, head and ears. But I saw that I 
was going to save Brothers, as I breathed 
while above the water. 
that Harris had succeeded in getting to 
shallow water. So I was already happy. 


Harris says that if he had ever let his_ 


feet get under him another time he could 


I was towing him landward. 
But he was too deep in the — 


peen some 
minutes since he had drawn breath at all. - 
I whirled - 
him around and--put each of my hands 


And I had found 


I saw that he might still grab me, 


not have raised them again. I continued to 


move on till I reached for tne pottom and 
my great toe touched it. I was so tired 


that I welcamed the presence of the rocks ior 


so near me. In due time I came to shallow 
water and delivered my precious charge to 


1 
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Harris and Nolen, who had waded down | 
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* to camp. 


stream in the water three feet, while we 


floated with the current In the deep. I 


was so tired and weak that I did not go 


out till they had rolled him and taken him 
He was never well afterwards 
ain! died in. the following February, four | 
~ months later. 


The men on the bank 
heard Nolen’s frantic cries, but thought he 
was at his usual antics. He was known as 
a very untrustworthy, hateful boy, and the 
men paid no attention to him. ; 

If Harris and Brothers had been drown- 
ing I could have saved both of them, if I 
could have known they would not touch 
me, more easily than f saved one, as it was. 


No one, save my own self, knows how glad | 


I have always been that I did not let 
Brothers go, when it seemed I could not 
afford to hold him when I knew he was 


drowning, and thought he certainly would 


try to catch hold of me. I now. be- 
lieve he was unconscious all the time I 


- had hold of him; hence his inaction. I 


went without seeing after I whirled him, 
for I had no spare hand to wipe the water 
out of my eyes. When he saw that he was 
sinking, he said, “Joe, I am drowning,” 
and Joe, being close to him, caught him 
and held him till I relieved him and sent 
him out. Brothers might have become in- 
sensible at the moment of his calling for 
help. It was my inexpressible love of life 
and my extreme hatred of death that 
caused me to save the man at my own 
peril. ; 

If persons would retain presence of 
mind in emergencies, much benefit would 
be derived therefrom. It is a pity for one 
to drown while it is easier to swim than to 
sink. However, knowledge is a requisite 
as ability to accomplish difficulties. 
one danger to be dreaded by swimmers is 
the cramps. They undo the best of swim- 
mers, in spite of all his arts. 

I did not appreciate the danger I under- 


7 went, and the greatness of the accomplish- 


The 


ment of my successful feat in any fair 
measure, for nearly forty years afterward. 


-I do not know that the family ever did ap- 


preciate my efforts as none of them ever 
did ask me any of the particulars that 1 
can recollect. 


Two other of the boys were killed by 


horses, and the good old man and woman 
went to their long home many years ago. 
Two others have died, and but a remnant 
is left to remember the accident. 

About the middle of October, 1862, the 
six companies belonging to the 132d regi- 
ment, as ours was to be known, were ship- 
ped to Cairo on barges towed by a small 
steamer. That was a new experience for 
us, but not a bad one. ‘But at Cairo we 


were loaded on to boxcars, with temporary - 


rough seats wide enough apart for two 
men to lie between, if they lay on their 
sides and spoon fashion. I had a full 
grown man for .a partner and we filled our 
-space so full that we had to rise before 
either could turn over. The train traveled 
very slowly and we were glad to get off. 

- We had been at Camp Butler only four 
days when a swindler came along with a 
deck of cards, wanting to bet that he could 
turn up the ace from the top, but permit- 
ting some of the men see the ace’ on the 
bottom. I did not know one card from 
another, so I had no inclination 
even if I had wanted the man’s money. 


He continued to banter till Matt Horn, an — 


honest farmer, became wearied at the 
man’s boasting; and, having seen that the 


ace was on the bottom, bet the man ten 


dollars that when he turned up the top 
card it would not be the ace. 
thought the man did not know that the 
ace was on the bottom; and as there is but 
one card of a kind in a pack, the man 
would lose his ten dollars. 
staked, and the man holding the twenty 


dollars was made to understand that if the © 


top card was the ace the strange man was 


to bet, 


Now, Matt 


The money was. 
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to have the money; but if it was not the 
ace, Matt was to have the money. 

Much interest was: aroused at the issue. 
Those who had seen the ace at the bottom 
of the pack thought the man had forgotten 


that he put it there, and that.Matt was 


sure to win. But others who had seen it 
tnere, thought the man too smart to bet 
against his own trick, and felt sure Matt 
would lose his money. 

When everything was ready the aie was 
turned up, and it was an ace. Without 


any ceremony the man took the money and 


walked off. The humbug was understood 
when it was seen that the man had used 
two aces. Jatt had been initiated, and 
the rest of us had received a much-needed 
lesson. To avoid the danger of punish- 
ment, the man returned half the money. 

Hardy’s regiment, from Vienna, was at 
Camp Butler, where we went. It had only 
seven companies. A union of the two 
pieces of regiments was formed. 

Pemberton’s company left ours and went 
to the 128th, Waters’ company let* ours 
and went to the 118th, and Horning’s 
company, of which I was orderly sergeant, 
disbanded. Neighbors and some of my 
late pupils and relatives had enlisted with 
me and depended on me to decide what 
we would do. 

Waters’ company, which had gone to 
Col. Fonda’s regiment, wanted me to take 
my boys into their company and keep my 
office, as they had no fit man for the place. 
I studied over the matter for a few days 


and refused to accept the flattering offer. 


The man whom they did secure in the 
place I was offered, was mustered captain, 
as all those elected were absent, being sick 


at the time of muster. 


-I should have certainly have been mus- 
tered captain if I had accepted the place. 
The reason I refused was that the regiment 
was strange to my men. 
Roark was captain of was from our place, 


The company 


and I placed most .of my boys in that com- Pee: 
pany and the others in four different com- 
- panies of our regiment. 


'I was given the 
office of corporal. 
again to receive promotion, except to a 
sergeant’s place. 


out and returned, .and say I had sacri- 
ficed. my own chances to care for their 
boys, I am satisfied with my choice. _ 
After drilling and marching from place 
to place without any apparent purpose for 
several days, and sleeping on naked-floored 
bunks when it was too cold to snow, till we 
were ail sick with colds, we were mustered 


into the service aa 29th of October. — 
The officer merely passed by us as we 
and the evening was dark . 
That is the way I was 


stood in a row, 
and the hour late. - 
received into the service. 

The three companies of the reginient 
from Shawneetown were “C,” ‘F,” 
“H.” Geo. W. McKeaig was mustered 
colonel, and Bluford Wilson of the same 
place, adjutant. Hardy was mustered 
lieutenant colonel, and 8. B. Floyd, major. 

The regiment was numbered the 120th 
Tilinois Infantry. We did service at dif- 


ferent places, especially guarding the rail-— 
It was. 


road at Jimtown, not far away. 
wicked to have us sleep on the green oak 
plank in very cold weather, when straw 
could have been had easily. But when 
men are sworn to obey their superior of- 
ficers there is no way to do but to obey 
or desert. 
is a MAN, all is well; but if he is a dog, 
all things are wrong. ory. 

On the ninth of November we went by 


the railroad train to Alton, and thence Dy 
Louis. | 


the steamboat “Decatur” to St. 


_After> waiting part of a day we were sent “3 
on down the river to Memphis, Tennessee. 
It rained and snowed and the wind blew. x 
Part of us were on the top of the boat, — 
part around the middle deck. and part were e 


I never had a chance 


As I could look the 
mothers in the face after I served my time — 


and 


When the commanding officer — Ss 
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on the lower deck. 
primary lessons. 

We drew little tents after we arrived 
a there, each man receiving a piece large 
enough to cover an old-fashioned oblong 


square table. 
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| Four of them when but- 
toned together made an enclosure. The 
rain came down on us till we were glad 


to be out on picket duty, where we could 


Stand in the rain with our 
us; for it was better than to have to stay 


relieve the thirteenth regulars 
While doing duty in the fort, 
smallgox, 


oil-cloth over 


in the mud in the camp. 
On November 26, we were deeicd to 


Pickering. 
measles and pneumonia smote 
the men, and there were more than one 


_ hundred deaths before we went down the 


river the May following. 
While at Memphis many 


expeditions 


were made into the surrounding country 
~~ and into Arkansas to break up camps of 
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exercise. 


.. 


the enemy or to head off their intended 


raids. On one of these Arkansas trips the 


boys captured two pet bears, together with 


quite a number of prisoners. 
- During the long and sickly winter our 


company lost ten by death and twelve dis- 
charged. 


Yet numerous incidents occurred 
to break the monotony of the doleful sur- 
rouniings. Card-playing was the general 
Some sang old sacred hymns to 
pass away the time, and some of the men 
would try fist and skull fighting. 


-Enoch Gaither and Bill Robinson, of 


our company, and neighbors at ‘home, had 


i F 


- tactics; some of the time. 
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a fight. They were strong men. 
' Byvery man, however, who was not sick, 


or on duty was getting acquainted with as 
much of the city as he could. 


I was study- 
ing both my grammar and the army 
I expected to get 
through the war and see home if I could, 


and determined to do my duty in every 


way I could. : I kept myself as clean as I 


“could, and cheered our men as well as: I 
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We were taking our 


-undertook to learn the game. 
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much they could win more. 


Pe a 


ants Sam Dallas was our company wag, 
and did a great deal of good by his funny 


expressions as long as he lived. 


I concluded it would not be very de- 
grading to play cards for fun, and finally 
I was an 


apt scholar. Nearly every one of the 


men played with a zest long before our 


regiment was sent down the river to Vicks- 
burg, Miss. I soon became a great lover 
of the pastime and an expert at playing: 
If we played for fun, I usually won with 
my partner. But if we played for a stake 
of any kind, we lost every time. It was 
never otherwise even once. My experience 
taught me not to risk much at a time, and 
that amount but once or twice. It was the 
same if I threw dice or shot at a target. 
Iam now glad it was so. For success only 
led men on to ruin. 

I had-two comrades named Bill Wash- 
am and Jo Murphy, each of whom had a 


streak of luck and won ‘from fifty to . 


_seventy dollars each at throwing dice. I 


begged each of them to-stop and send the 
money home to their families. Other 
comrades also tried to persuade them to 
do so, but they said if they could win that 
Each went on 
till he lost every cent he had and came to 
me for money to start again. I loaned 


each two dollars and informed him I would 


loan him no more, as it would do no good 
and only enable him to lose his next pay- 
ment. Hach lost his two dollars and had 
to quit. 


No gambler will set’ up in business un-— 


less he has largely the advantage. Gam- 
bling has a fascination for-men which con- 
tinual losing onky will squelch. -But in my 
case it- was: somewhat different; and I did 
not care for the-amount I lost. I deemed 
it so low: a«habit in one to want to get 


something for nothing that I thought no 


man ‘ought to degrade himself to do so. 
That. principle in me, braced by my- in- 
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ability to win at all, and my natural repug- 


~ nance to the taste of intoxicants of every 
_kind, mightily assisted me against degra- 
I deserve no praise . 


dation and profligacy. 
for the possession of those traits of char- 
acter, for they were and are natural to me. 

President Lincoln issued his Proclam- 
ation of Emancipation on New Year, 1863, 
as he had promised if the rebels did not lay 
their arms down and take their places in 
the Union again. A great many soldiers 
deserted on account of misunderstanding 
the true intent of the president. 

One of our company had already de- 
serted from general meanness and did not 
return. Four more went off soon after 
the proclamation but they were all brought 
back and three of them made _ splendid 
soldiers. Three others came to me one 


-day and told me they had decided to leave 


that night if I would go with them, as 
they were not willing to fight to free the 
Slaves. I told them that our great men 
were doing all they could to save the Union 
and that the proclamation was a neces- 
sary war measure only. That the South 


had been given four months to accept the 


terms, and had not only refused but had 
declared nothing would bring peace but 
their success. I reminded my comrades 


that the Confederates had much the start 
and the North would not believe they 
-. meant to go to war. 
tinued to brag that one of the Southern 


But they had con- 


soldiers could defeat four Union soldiers. 
I told them that I saw no way for the 
President to do but what he had done. I 
stated my friendship for them, and told 
them that the war could not last always, 
and, if one deserted, he would at best be 


disgraced by the act as long as he lived. 
They agreed that I was correct in my 
reasoning, and abandoned the idea. 


They 
are all dead now, but I would not tell 
their names, as they were good soldiers. 


Two of them died in the service and the 
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third died more than thirty years ago, 


The destruction of property, the waste | 
of wealth and the loss of life I saw, or. 
was informed of, during our stay in Mem- 


phis. and vicinity, lead me to question the 


origin and the control of all things. I° 


really thought if the author of all things 
was ever needed anywhere, he was needed 
there and then. I was astonished that an 
enlightened nation should be left to. de- 
stroy itself so. . 

I learned my being a soldier was. not 


enlightening me as a Christian. I improved 


in health all the time, was industrious and 


happy in a way, and did my comrades all. 


the good I knew how by teaching them to 


— 


write and helping them when sick and in i 


many other ways. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


E started to Vicksburg on the Aes 
\X/ . of May on some boat, and landed 


near that place on the thirteenth of : 


Same month. The enemy, knowing where — 
the boat would come close to the bank of 


the river on either side of it, ambushed us 
several times, but” succeeded in killing 


only one man and wounding several others. 


Those intending to fire on us would hide 
behind trees and logs near the river where 


we had to pass, and at the right. time fire — 
on us without danger to themselves. 
time they were not cautious enough and — 
lost ten of their men from.our return fire. 


‘One 


A gunboat reported the fact afterwards. 
Our first service down the river was to 
carry verbal messages from the mortars, 
three miles above the city, 
once every 15 minutes from a point just 


opposite the city, informing the cannoneers_ 


of the damage of each respective bomb. 
The men stood several hundred feet apart 
and called out the effect of the shot to 
the one next westward till the news 
reached the gunners on the mortar boat. 
‘By the information thus received, they 


which fired 
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regulated their aim ana the ‘gneth of 
the fuse. 

. During. the darkness of the night it was 
a rare but solemn sight to look at the 
burning fuse in the shell as it sailed from 
the big gun which had set it on fire to 


_ the city over which or in which it was ex- 


- 


pected to explode, scattering destruction 
and death to all things in its reach. 
The main streets from the city to the 


i river were dug through a steep bank and 


-- earth 
‘Those _ 


the people dug large excavations in the 
from the sides of the streets. 
sheltering there were. thought 


to be safe from the shells. I think the 


' shots were estimated at a cost of twenty- 


~ yanishing from sight. 
« the distance from me to the boat, and from. 


-five dollars each. 


- They often burst over 
the city, and at first looked like a hornet’s 
nest as large as a half bushel, rapidly in- 
creasing to the size of a small house, then 
I often figured out 


the boat to the place of the exploded 


bomb, and from me to the same place, 


for 
I had eyes in my head, and a watch to 
measure the time with, and ears to decide 


the distances from the reports. 
Our line of communication lay through | 


a swamp of densest underbrush. 


Every 


bush that I remember was an elbow. If a 


: horse, or a cow, or a person could traverse 


its F do not know how. 
be one or two feet of water covering it. — 
- There seemed to be more toadfrogs and 
turtles in the water than could be listened 
to. Beside the ordinary and _ extraordi- 
nary kinds, there were some that barked 
like dogs. Ten thousand croakers of many 


different kinds at once throughout the 


dark night made a poor lad. think of his 
quiet home far away. Our walk was on a 
levee, through the thicket. We were glad 


to get away from the sickly, noisy place. 
On Sunday morning, the seventh day of 
_ June, our regiment was hurried onto a 


There seemed to 
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to save a little detachment of 
there from extermination or capture by 
General Price’s army. When ‘the boat 
reached Miliken’s Bend its stem ran into 
the bank, and the men poured off it and 
up the embankment to find that a gunboat 
had appeared in the nick of time to save 
the day for our forces and that Price had 
left the place without taking his dead or 
wounded. The weeds were high in the 
intervening field from the ‘river to the 
woods—two miles away, perhaps—and, 


_as we had no cavalry, we had no way of 


~~ 


knowing how far the enemy had gone. 
We hurried off the boat and up the 
bank unceremoniously, not knowing what 
a minute might be worth to the little band 
there. Fifty yards above the landing 
place we came to the scene of the battle. 
A negro was standing in the attitude of a 
guard. The dead were still untouched on 
the east, north and west of him. 
wounded lieutenant colonel of a Texas 
regiment was east of him, with a shot or 


a bayonet hole, through the thigh. The 


soldier repeated his story as we passed him 
over and over again. 

The levee was located forty yards west 
of the river. One hundred feet west of 
the levee grew a splendid hedge, and be- 
tween these ran the public highway. Some 
of the fighting was done through the 
hedge, as most of the rebel dead were 
lying there. 
an opening in the hedge and over the 
levee; and several of the enemy’s dead 
were found there. The negro said that 


as the enemy came at him he drove his 
bayonet through him, and, before he had 


time to dispose of that one, another came 
at him and he stuck his bayonet through 
him also; and he immediately threw them 
both over his shoulder behind him and 
pointed to the colonel as proof of the state- 
ment. We supposed the other man had 


risen and crawled or walked away, else he 


soldiers .- 


One | 


‘But some had come through > 
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died, as only one wounded man was there. 
I suppose, in his excitement, the man 
thought he had done as he said he had, 
but we had our doubts. = 

As we did not know how soon Price’s 
army would return, we hastily made 
breastworks out of cotton bales, two feet 
high inclosing an acre of land. It was ex- 


tremely hot and there was no shade in the 


fort; yet we did not dare to go out toa 
shade even for one minute. 

We next began to bury the dead aaiters 
inside of the little fort, and finished the 
We did not observe the 
regulations in their burial, as we could not 
de so. 

Learning nothing of Price through the 
night, we went cut and gathered the dead 


bodies of the Confederates and buried them 


as decently as we could by noon Monday. 

I am ‘satisfied that among them were 
twin brothers, lying behind the hedge 
dead together, as much alike as two men 
could possibly be. Another one had deéer- 
skin pants on. Before I noticed what was 
going on, one of the men had cut a strip 
two inches wide from the front of the 
pants, and I. protested against their fur- 
ther mutilation; and all agreed that I was 


ee CRED 


The view of those decaying bodies 
brought from my lips the open declaration 
that I believed the resurrection of the dead 
to be an- impossibility. Doubting that doc- 
trine of the Scriptures all else to me stood 
on the same basis. ra 

We bore the steady beating of the rays 


Ot che shining sun all that day waiting for 
Price to attack us. 


On Tuesday before. the 
noon hour, as we had nothing to indicate 
Price was near, we went out to an or- 
chard two hundred yards away. 
resting under. the welcome shades I lay 
down to sleep. A negro roustabout had 
been out beyond the pickets and was rid- 
ing in on a horse. Another negro, sée- 
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ing the top of his head just above the tall - 
weeds, took him to be the enemy’s cavalry. : 
every | 


He started to the fort crying at 
breath, as loudly as he could, that Price 


was coming. As he passed by us he swept. 
us like the wind. 


I did not take time to 
wake up, for I was.at my gun in the stack 
ready to make for the fort by the time I 
was awake. I told Stricklin my bedfellow, 


who had been shot through the thigh and — 


could only hobble along, that L would have 
to iSayve 
there, but could help to ‘save all 


reached the fort. Never did men run 


harder than we did and were ready to meet 
our number if they had come. 


five time s 
Stricklin and other afling ones had plenty 
of time to gain the fort. The enemy never 
did come. It was only a foolish Rc Eros 
mistake. x 

Our next funny episode, that I remem-_ 
ber, was in the rear of Vicksburg. We had 


been moving from one position to another =: 


almost every, day for several days, and on 
that particular evening posted in an en- 
tirely strange place in the besieging line. 
An hour after dark, suddenly, perhaps 
fifty guns or more were fired, 
succession, between us and the Confederate 
fort. Our captain ‘soon had us in line and, 


him, as I could do him no zood~ 
See Be 


‘in quick — 


commanded by a higher officer, we were 


creeping silently up the slant, cityward. 


I judged there was thick brush on both — 


sides of the path, a short distance to an 
open field. We could not see anything in 
our front. However, we supposed we were 
not far from the enemy. 
orders, we 
ground, guns ‘in hand, with our heads to- 
ward the’ enemy, to await results. There 
was a deep ditch in the rear that we had 
gone partially round. % ae 


In obedience to 
stretched ‘ourselves on the — 


peat 


Two of my company were known as pro- te 


John Farmer : 
They cursed from day to 


fane men. 
were the men. 


day without. ‘any Tesh to anyone or ‘to 


and Jo Morris 


themselves. 


any circumstance that could abate the nui-- 


We were so tired of their 
useless streams of oaths that we welcomed 


 sance. . 


e and fell 


> 


_happy at John’s. predicament. 
“removed before daylight and only 
that we were told that we occupied the 
: place of a company captured at the firing 


\ 


vend of 
Old Gully 


ment. was sent to Lake Prov- 


Well, John Farmer rose Patine the night 
into the ditch headlong. The 
reader doubtless has heard of the irresist- 


ible force coming in contact with the im- 
movable object. Well, there was a swearing 
man filled with rage and swear-words sureg- 


ing forth to his lips seeking freedom, in 


the presence of an alert foe, who must not 


hear him at the peril of all our lives. He 


- grunted and moaned just above his breath 
and swelled and puffed till perhaps every 


man was awake, and most’ of us were 
We were 


know 


eariy that night. Poor John enjoyed curs- 
ing as well ds he did his tobacco, to the 
his army service. His grave is in 
cemetery, near Mitchellville. 

On the thirtieth day of Jun2 our regi- 
jence, 
enty-fi ive miles up the river, to protect that 


place and the Union interests there, from 


mprice and other 
_ posing army. 


- thereto belonging, 


: Patek for duty. 


commanders of the op- 
-That was four days previous 
urrender of Vicksburg and: all 
to Generai Grant and 
his army, including 25,000 prisoners. 

By that time our men were beginning 


to thes 


to get sick from long exposure in the hot ; 


sun and in the°* sickening swamps. Ina 
_ few days nearly all were considered too 
But as we were threatened 


with an attack by Price’s army, we were 


obliged to make another fort of cotton 


_ bales of the same height, but of less di- 
- mensions, than that we made at Miliken’s 
ote The east side was protected by the 
aN we had no attillery. we valued 


a Price had 
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. colonel 


Sev-- 


destroying. corn, 
driving 


or across Our camp ground, with each ten: 
containing one or more sick man. 

When the attack seemed inevitable our 
: resorted to strategy, which was 
successful. He stationed every man who 
was able to walk, out a short distance, in 
a row from twenty to thirty feet apart, 
and everything available resembling a flag 


‘was hoisted at intervals of two hundred 


yards. apart to indicate that there were 
many of us and that we were hurting for 
a fight. The weeds were so high that the 


enemy could not-count us. 


My share in that fiasco was anything but 
pleasant. I was stationed at the extreme 
outer end of the line. We-were to remain 
till all hope of fooling the enemy was lost, 


and to fire on them when they came, and to 


run only when we saw we could not drive 
them back. Now I knew I could run as 
hard as any other soldier in the whole 
army, but I was only a very slow runner. 


‘I preferred to fight rather than to have the 
- enemy run after me and shoot at my back, 


or to be captured and have to go to prison. 
So I was glad when we saw that we had 
deceived them and they were moving 
away. 

When they decided that we were many 
and saucy, they-set the country on fire, 
cotton, and dwellings, 
off stock, and scaring the negroes 
into spasms as they left. 
those poor creatures came in from the 
South, and we passed them on to their 
camps north of us. , 

Women came riding on both sides of 
antiquated animals, with small drayloads 
of the family belongings packed on, 
and then as many children, and sometimes 


sick persons, hung on as was possible; the 
amusing, > 


woman talking to us, was 
if it had not been so. pathetic. They 
thought if they could get under the care of 
Uncle Sam’s troops they were safe. But 


Thousands of. 
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we knew they might still be captured to- 
gether with us. 

A gunboat came to us about that time, 
and stayed close by until all signs of an 
attack had passed away. The next day 
those well enough were sent down the 
river to a beautiful home adorned with a 
mansion-like residence. I was the last 
one to go out from the boat. I met others 
‘coming to the boat, but I hoped to find a 
good book. As I was looking through the 
different rooms I found a box full of rags, 
or clothes, on fire. The only other per- 
son there was our. hospital steward, whom 
I consulted as to our duty, and he consent- 
ed to drag the box out of the house and 
we emptied its contents on the ground. By 
that time the boat bell was calling. us in 
board. 

I rushed riverward and passed two sol- 
diers who were looking intentiy at the 
house, and heard one of them curse the 
mansion and declare it would burn very 
soon. I had a very different opinion, 
which proved to be the correct one. I 
always believed it foolish and mean to 
destroy property, when such destruction 
could not aid our cause. Afterwards I 
had information that lead me to think 
that house was in all probability the resi- 
dence of the father-in-law of General U. 
S. Grant. It was to our great advantage 
that Price left that par: of the country. 

The men of our regiment died dur- 
ing the time we were at that place, at the 
rate of one each day. Thirty-one . men 
died in thirty-one days. I was sick, but 
went all the time, because I was noi as sick 
as most of the other men. 

One evening when it was nearly dark, 
I went up to a darkey meeting, where a 
congregation of perhaps a thousand had 
gathered to worship God. 
ber having been at one of their meetings 
before. 
odd to me. 


ster consecrated 


. Then a man 


the grave of every man who was buried 
and 
I do not remem-. 


Of course, their singing was very - 
It appeared that every song- 


himself, 


including his — : 


nerves, his blood, his voice, and his ot: hee 


together with all else that pertained to. 
him from his thick skinned heel to the ~ 
skin of his curly head, to the singing. 
Their earnestness was emphasized by the 


swaying of the body and the impromptu Bey 


groan and the unceremonious ejaculation. 


That suited me pretty well. I can allow 
ignorance, but I always aig diag formalties 
or hypocrisy. ' 


% oe ‘. 
rose to preach who was 


more like a baboon than any other one I~ 


saw during the war. He had my sympathy 
and my attention as long as I could stand 
him. 
talking about. 
and jumped, and scolded, and I thought 


perhaps he was cursing some of the time. ; 


I could not find out what he was ~ 
He hollowed, and screamed 


€. 
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Before I had gone many yards away the | 4 
listeners began to jump and shout, and I ~ 
judged, from what I saw and heard, that re 


at least seventy-five were shouting at one 
I went to camp and told Riley that — 
I had been worsted pretty badly by my 


time. 


visit to the meeting. 
expecting anything of them. 
pleased at their earnestness, 


He reproved me for 


I had been ~ 
but dis- — 


pleased at their shouting at such a tirade 


of nothingness. They could more reason- 


ably have shouted at reading the Declar- 


ation of Independence or at the singing of 
America. It was a stunner to me. 
been said that where there is little known 
there is little required. — 


When we had been at the sickly place 
and the men were dying so ° 


a few days, 


It has. ~ 


fast, I became deeply solicitous about their a 


future state: 


I suppose I commanded the ~ 


squad of six men that fired the salute over 


there. It was asad duty at best, 


when repeated so often it became a very — 


unwelcome one. 


As we were on the river, 4 
we had coffins for the dead. When the o 
grave was-ready the six pall- -bearers bore a 
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the body to the grave and laid it down. 


Then I marched my six men by the foot 
of the coffin to the left side of the corpse 
as it lay face upward. I commanded the 
squad to ‘Halt, Left face! Reverse arms!” 
At the last command the men placed their 
guns on the toe of their shoes and their 
chins on the butt of their guns, and rev- 
erently remained in that bowed condition 
till the coffin was lowered into the grave. 
I then commanded as follows: ‘Attention! 
shoulder arms! Ready! Aim! 


the word ‘“‘Aim’’ all would aim across the 


“Shoulder arms! 
“A od 


open grave, and at the word “Fire,” all 


would shoot a blank cartridge exactly at 


once. That ceremony was repeated three 
times at each funeral. Then I would say: 
Right face! Forward 


march!”’ At that command we marchea 


away and left others to fill the grave of 
“Our comrade. 


Bill Hscue, a good-hearted but very vul- 


-gar-mouthed boy, was sick in his tent, and 


his sufferings aroused my sympathy for 


him more than for others less neglected. 


Wt 


I nailed the staves of a wrecked barrel 


- crosswise to two fence rails and put legs 


\ 


to the rails and put him on the improvised 
cot. 
dirt but was too sick to talk except to ask 
for what he wanted. I soon saw that h»s 
would probably die, and went to Lewis 
Stricklin and asked him to do something 
for him if he could. 

Lewis was a member of the Baptist 
church at home, and I had heard him pray 
in meetings and had seen him instruct in- 
Guizers often; hence f thought he might 
instruct our dying comrades. He said 
nothing could be done. I then told him 
that if I was a Christian, I could. benefit 
our dying men. That if I had a Savior, 


I would know how to please him, and that 
- I would have power with him. That if 
I had a God I knew I would use him every 
Bday. 


Fire!’? At - 


religion anew for myself. 


He was glad to be raised out of the: 


He appeared so confused and dis-. 


couraged that I left him and went to the 


sick again. The next morning we removed 
him to the little hospital, where he oc- 
cupied the cot made vacant by the death 
of another. He died in less than twenty- 
four hours. 

James Banks, John Shrum and L. D. 
Riley were the others of our company lost 
by death during our month’s stay there. 
D. L. Riley, an older brother of the one 
that died, lived to receive his discharge 
after the close of the war and to the pres- 
ent: 

My astonishment at Stricklin’s weak- 
ness and timidity led me to investigate 
I understood 
the ‘Baptists, the Methodists, and Presby- 
terians to have the same kind of faith and 
to experience the same joyful sense of par- 
don, and I thought if any person or per- 
sons were in truth possessors of eternal 
life they were the fortunate ones. I went 
to a barrel which was nearly half full of 
Testaments, and, selecting one, I deter- 
mined to fairly digest:it., I believed if I 
could get at it right I could understand it 
as easily as anyone else. I had no con- 
fidence in the false religions of the heath- 
ens, the Mohammedans, the deluded Mor- 
mon, nor the priest-ridden Catholic (either 
Greek or Roman), nor an immersion in 
water for salvation, nor a salvation for all 
as taught by Universalists ; I did not know 
that I had confidence in any at all. 

I craved to find whether there was in 
reality, real salvation anywhere. I be- 
lieved our dying men were being lost for- 
ever if the Christian faith was founded 
on truth. I believed that most worship- 
ers were honest in their.way, but I knew 
but few of them could be right. And if 
nearly all were surely wrong, then all 
might be wrong. The inestimable value I 
set on life in childhood held its place in 
my heart still. And as I knew death must 
soon be the portion of us all, I desired 
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above everything else to know if the Chis- 
tian religion was what it was claimed to 
be. . 


I began to read in Revelation, then in- 


the Romans and Hebrews and the book of 
Jude and Peter. 
the Testament. The reading was to me dry 
and unintelligible. I think I could under- 
stand what’a strange language meant as 
well as I understood the letters of the 
apostles or the Revelations.. I do not 
know why I did not begin at the Gospels. 
I suppose I did not think of it. I did not 
speak to anyone of my desire nor of my 
attempt to learn of the truth of the Scrip- 
tures. I had come to depend on no one, 
as I thought it a dangerous business to 
trust one’s welfare in another’s keeping. 

I was very much depressed. I could see 
nothing in the future for me but eternal 
oblivion. I hated eternal nonentity with all 
my heart, and still searched for something 
better. than that for my soul to delight its 
self in. I had no desire to sin against God 
nor man. I knew that sin degraded the 
Sinner in the scale of being. That it had 
not paid in the long run, even once, in 
the ages of the world. I knew it was 
suicidal to anyone, too, but I had to do 
something and be something. 
possess something that would last for- 
ever. The condition of our dying men 
was an awiul case. If there was to be a 
resurrection or if there was not to be one 
—I was not willing to accept either way. 
I knew some people believed in Jesus and 
were happy in believing. But that I 
could not advance in the subject of Chris- 
tianity while I had tried to do so with all 
my might, and having known so many 
persons who earnestly declared they had 
positive knowledge that God had pardoned 


their sins and that they had a principle of 
love in their hearts, and light and joy that 


the world could not give, could not be ac- 


counted for by me except on the theory 


~ 
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I quit before I read halt. 


I wanted to - 


that they were honestly deceived, as the a 
devotees of other systems of worship were. Tae 


While much preferring that the Chris- Se 


tian religion be as I knew the best people 


in the world accepted it as being, I could © 
do nothing else than to look to other 
sources for food for my hungry mind to 
digest. 
the book away where I found it, saying, 


I solemnly but sorrowfully laid 


as I turned from it mentally or perhaps — = 


vocally: I’ll never 
there is, I can’t find it. 
Christianity is true I’ll go to hell. If 
others can endure that. place I can do the 
same. If I can not, 
awaits me. I know nothing further. I 
can do nothing else. So good by. 


the present life while I am alive, as the 
best and only thing left in my reach to do, 


Pil get... 
whatever of pleasure that I can get out of 


read you again. I = a 
don’t believe there’s anything in you. If — 
I know that if e 


then annihilation 


and when death shall come I’ll lie down as. 1s 


the_beast of the field forever and forever. 


Wonderful, mysterious Testament, I bid 
you a final farewell. 
I actually 


thought that I would never 


more read one page in the Bibie nor think --*4 


any more about the future, nor of the or- — a 
control or destiny of things hee ; 


igin, 
or invisible as I regarded such time and 
talent uselessly expended. 


If there was 


os 


+. 


one thought passed through my mind dur- : 4 


ing the ensuing ten months regarding the © 
merits of the Bible, 
existence, I do not remember it. Se 


I had the same kind heart I had poss 


sessed since I could remember and en- 


joyed. sacrificing my time and talents for — 


the good of others. And in my expec- 
tation of enjoying the world in the fu-. 


ture. intended not to do so at another's — 
expense. — - cas 3 
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and landed at evening at the water’: S= 


O: JULY 29 we left the sickly place a 


else in Mee catia Tennessee, or 
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the Creator, or future 


rate 
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Po Sunt. (Lye S68. - and camped where we 


landed. The next day we were put off the 
cars in Corinth, Miss. I suppose we were 
- the sickest and dirtiest regiment that ever 


came north to recuperate. 
who had been doing provost and guard 
duty there, and had been kept well and 
clean, wondered. at us as if we were of a 
different race of humanity. Many of our 
- Men were left at Memphis, as we passed 
.. through, sick and nearly all the rest of 
us were unable to clean our guns and 
equipments and our clothes; we were 
really fit subjects for the hospitals like 
these we left at Memphis as we came by. 
. Four more of the sick of my company 
alone soon died from their 
tracted down the river.:: Their names were 
Elijah Keith,. oe W. Gully, 
M. Bourland and John M. Ward. 
s The last was a young 
~ promise. 
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sickness con- 


; 
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man of great 
He and L. D. Riley, who died at 


Ate Oe 


= of agreed trio, having many similar tastes 
and ambitions and education. But they 
were taken and I was left. In large let- 
= tere. 4 cut in wa Wroad = populat-plank-the 
name, the company and the regiment of 
Ward and placed it at the head of the 
a grave. I did the same for the four who 
died at Lake Providence. ae other three 
died at Memphis. 
js Our company had lost arene men in 
Pee one year dead, and nearly that number dis- 
; charged and deserted. I do not know how 
many the other nine companies had ‘lost. 


our regiment had sufficiently recovered to 
3 relieve the ones we met there to go with 
_ Sherman to Chattanooga and to the sea. 
N. B. Forest was the terror of the 
country, including western Tennessee and 
northern Mississippi. 
_the middle of October that an effort was 
made to meet him toward the Yazoo river 
that kept our regiment out on foot some 


Two regiments . 


loud voice, said, 


~ “Heonomical.’’ 


Francis | 


Lake Providence, and myself were a_kind 


~as he was sick. 


I think it was a month or more before — 


I think it was near 
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weeks. But he and his men, being mount- 
ed, and we, being on foot, escaped, after 
wearing us out to cut him off. He was 


similar to the Dutchman’s flee,—‘‘when 
we put our finger on him he was not 
there.’’ 


We ran out of provisions on that trip; 
but a day or two previous, when our col- 
onel saw the impending situation, 
morning he lined us up and, 


one 
in a good, 
“Men, you must live on 
one-fourth rations and be economical with 
your cofiee.’’ The men thought it all 
right to live on one-fourth rations till we 
could do better. ‘ 

But that new word was a poser for them. 
Only a few of. us had 
heard it previously. 
purpose. I think it roused more fun than 
two jugs of whisky would have done if 
it had been taken by the men. They all 
soon learned that the colonel wanted them 
to be saving with their coffee. 

When we were hastening back toward 
Germantown, .if I do not forget the place, 
we halted for some purpose, and my cap- 
tain, who was regarded as extremely 
strict on his: men, asked me if I would 
eatch him a chicken. I told him I would, 


minutes brought him a hen nearly grown. 
Then I asked the privilege ef catching one 
for myself. He could not quite deny me. 
though he knew there was no pressing 
necessity for me to do so, and if he nad 
denied me I should not kave thought hard, 
as he was living what he understood to be 
a right and honest life. I always respected 
an honest conscience, though it be an er- 
roneous one. 

When I returned to the yard it was 
fairly full of men and chickens running 
in all directions. The women were on the 
porch telling the chickens to run, and 


laughing at some of the men who had 


turned a stand of bees over and were 


* 


But it served a good 


I went out and in a few | 
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having an awful battle with the brave little 
warriors. Those who were silly enough 
to go for the honey caught the comb and all 
that I stopped to notice ran away as hur- 
riedly as they went in, but some of them 
brought a pound or more of the honey with 
them. I could not pay such a price for 
the honey and left it for those who could 
afford it. There was not an unkind word 
uttered by the men nor the women that I 
heard. 

I soon hit a beautiful hen and was 
reaching for her, when a man, crossing my 
way three feet in front of me, lifted the 
hen as he went by. If I had been three 
feet ahead of the place where I was, one 
or both of us, might have been crippled or 
killed. I was glad he had the hen. The 
next one I tackled was a small rooster of 
the dominecker variety. He was very old, 
according to the looks of his spurs, which 
were long and frazzled. I struck him and 


sent him under a large bunch of roses or 


other kind of briars, and I lit on the briars 
just over him. I suppose’ no one else 
wanted him and I managed to take him 
out and I slew him. That happened near 
the noon hour, and, as we went forward 
without anything to eat except what we 
captured, there was no reason for stop- 
DATS Ky 

At one or two o’clock we met the com- 
missary teams, within seven miles of some 
railroad town, and camped and ate and 
rested till morning. Bacon and coffee and 
crackers were distributed to the men at 
once, and they satisfied their hunger and 


“were all right. 


However, those of us who had easel 
meat of any kind had work ‘to do. I dis- 
covered a number of white punches near 
us, and, on inquiry, found that they were 
the skins of geese. The wings were cut 
off and the tail feathers removed and the 
skin all removed in one piece. 
itself up like a white snow ball. - 


rooster till. eleven o’clock. 


It rolled 


Well, I could get no vessel to _boil my us “3 
and I was of the: —= 


rooster in till dark, 
opinion that he was past the proper age to 
fry. I boiled and parboiled that same 


to be ready for food, I went to sleep ali 
right. 
amount of salt 


waters and had boiled him long enough. 
I ate most of him myself, as the best — 
friends I had were suppliei with goose; 
and my fowl was of the small kind. I 
have never tasted any flesh of the chicken» 
variety, since that one. a3 solid and tender 
and good as’ that little old dominecker 
rooster was. 

I think it was on ‘he last of November 
that we came on the cars from Corinth to 
Lagrange, Tennessee, to guard teams and 
wagons back, in order that they be sent 
east to General Sherman. 
few days for them to cometo us. 

We had no place to stay except under a 
large old shed, open on all sides, and it 
was very cold for the time of year. \ The 
worst part of it was that we were getting 
nothing fit to eat. When the boys of my 
regiment drew old ox tongues and quarters 
of beeves lean and blue. with poverty, or 
age, they hung the stuff to the tallest tree | 
or telegraph wire they ‘could find handy. 
We were really needing rations badly sev- 
eral days, I think, before we _ received 
them. . 
As I intended to live through the war, 
if I could,.I usually kept from forty doi- 
lars to fifty dollars sewed to the inside of — 
my underwear for hard times. 
we-were to draw our pay in a few days, 


‘and hard times were on us then, I opened — 


my safe-bank and let the boys have one, 
dollar each as far as it would go. Fe 
There was a restaurant 400 yards away 4 


that gave a splendid breakfast for fifty | 5 a 
Then one could make, out the. re- oS A 


cents. 
—* Ze St 6 
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Judging him 


Sure enougn, I had put the proper ~ 
: ard other seasoning in | 
and boiled him in the proper number of 


We waited a | 


But, as 
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-- for by the 
seemingly eating an hour. 


mainder of the day. One morning the 
first men that went to the Arcada, the 
name of the restaurant before mentioned, 
after eating all they wanted and waiting 
a while for W. 8S. Butler, one of our com- 
pany, came to me and reported that he was 


likely to kill himself by overeating. Butler 


wes rather young, of pretty good mother’s 
wit, tendez-hearted, caring nothing - for 
money, except to use, had been kicked 
round as an orphan, sometimes proceeded 
to act wrong aS a mental satisfaction. l1 


was not uneasy about the man, knowing. 


him as I did. But I was at a loss to di- 
vine the mystery of his continued eating, 
time I- arrived he had been 


One article of food that we were very 
glad to have for our breakfast was first- 


class biscuits, hot and soft from the oven. 


. _ We were used to bad light bread. 


of underwear and fastening the 


I suppose the proprietor had been ad- 
vised to counsel me about the man. As 


- soon as I walked in, before I took my seat 


at the table, he came to me and asked me 


if I could get Butler away from the table. 


He said he did not care *or what the man 


ate, but he did not want him-to kill him-. 


self at his table. I told him that I would 
get him away ai once. I walked to Butler, 
who motioned for me as I went. He 
handed me the dollar bill I had loaned 
him and bid me pay for his breakfast lest 


_ the man keep the whole doilar if he paid 
Shere yy 
_to move out. 


I agreed to do so, and Butler began 
He had prepared himself for 
the business intended by putting on plenty 
lower 


aS end of his blouse close to his body. As 
‘the proprietor would turn his back, But- 


ler would appropriate the biscuits in sight 
and stowed them away in his bosom. 
At last the biscuits were supplanted with 
lightbread. 


Then Butler was ready to 


leave, but he feared to let the man get 
hold of the whole dollar. 


He waited for, 


with Clark for 
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me to come to help him out of his fix. 
The proprietor was so glad to get rid of 
what he thought was the biggest eater in 
the world that he did not look toward 
him as he left. Butler looked much like 
a large black bear as he waddled away 
with perhaps .a peck of ovrscuiis in his 
blouse, and doubtless they were as hot as 
he could bear them. He took them to the 
boys in camp and distributed them. After 
Butler left, the hot biscuits came to us 
again. If the proprietor is alive today, 
I suppose he thinks ‘Butler ate all the bis- 
cuits he took out. 
remembers the little trick he played on 
the biscuit-maker. But he has never been 
known to relate the story. 

I think it was the next day after the 
foregoing episode that George Clark dis- 
covered a fine, fat hog in a stable at the 
southwest corner of the town. 
to an old German, who, I have heard since, 
was an uncle by marriage of Doctor Raw- 
lings of Hldorado, Ill. Job Ingram, Joe 
Morris, Bill Baker, Frank Pankey, Frank 
Ingram and myself were selected to go 
the pig. The stable was 
on the street, the door opening out into it. 
But there was a scantling firmly spiked 
across it, requiring much prying to remove 
it. The dwelling was a two-story frame 
building, forty feet back, and the negro 
cabins were still further back and some- 
what to one side. I did the guard duty 
that night, and used a piece of plank, five 
feet long and four inches wide at one end 


‘sharp at the other. 


The rebel general, Chalmers, was not 
far away at the time, and my excuse for 
being there was that we had Chalmers in 
the town and were going to capture him. 


We had been at the barn five minutes, 


myself standing ten yards to the south, 
facing the west, when a fourteen-year-old 
boy came out of the dwelling toward me. 
As he approached me, I halted him and 


Butler is yet alive and- 


It belonged 


‘Clark, 


“ment to his room no longer. 
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informed him that no person would be 
ailowed to leave his premises that night 
as we were determined to capture General 
Chalmers that very night in that very 
town. I told him to go in, and inform 
the family what we were doing and that 
they must not come out our way. Soon 
a negro man came, and I haited him and 
instructed him as I had the boy. He also 
meekly obeyed me and everything was as 
still as death to us in those houses. 
After a long time the spikes began to 
move, and, it seemed to me, that the 
Squeaking noise arising therefrom could 
have been heard two hundred yards. The 
door was opened, and the pig was among 
the horses and all in perfect darkness. In 
his anxiety to do the killing himself, 
the discoverer, struck and made a 
bad lick. Then the horses began to crowd 
around, the pig began to squeal with all 
mS might, and our men put forth extra ef- 
orts to stop the racket by killing the pig 


ak removing it to a place of. safety. 


could stand the confine- 
He was a 
Ger man, and in all the excitement of which - 
he was capable, after coming on to his 
high porch, he cried out, “You are killing 
my hog.’ I bade him go back into his— 
Chalmers was in town ‘and 
that we must get him. That the horse 
had only kicked the hog. He called as 
loudly as he could for the guard, and hear- 
ing the noise in the barn still going on, 
he ran out as if to jump the fence, but I- 
met him with my board bayonet, declaring 
that I would kill him, and he quickly 
turned and fled to his porch. Turning 
around, he called repeatedly, rapidly and 


The landlord 


jJoudly, ‘‘O guards!’’ 


~ The guard was a detachment of the 


ninth Illinois cavalry, and they had extra 


orders at that time. We knew they could 
soon overtake us, aS we were only foot- 


men and could not afford to be captured 


one way while we ran another with all 
our 


‘ran till my breast seemed to be on fire. : 


dead hog sometime before ces and, 


orders a8 a court martial would be a serix ae 
ous matter under the circumstances. ee 
The old man, hearing the stir in the 
barn, could not remain on the porch, but < 
came bolting out as if he intended to jump _ 
the fence. But I sent him back as rapidly — 
as he came. The point of my board bay- — 
onet coming toward him always had thes _ 
desired effect. It would be too much for S; 
anybody who thought it a steel one. I ° = 
did not intend to hurt him at all. I was o o 
really enjoying his antics, while doing my ek: 
best to secure his fat hog. He, although - 
in his night garments only, made four at-. 
tempts to get outside, but was sent back — ~ 
to his porch cach time, where he called- 
for the guards again. 1 ae eer 

The hog, having been drawn from the 
barn and started down the slant north- as 
ward, Merris waited to see the outcome of _ 
rey strategy. And we heard the sound of 
the tread of advancing horsemen as. the ‘I 
old man came at us the last time. In the 
great emergency I told Morris to hand me 
the ax and I would kill him, and he ran 


might. I only wished to seare him 
away till we could get a start. We over- : 
took the pork and the butchers at the foot 

of the hill. I ordered the men to roll the — . 
hog off the road into a gully, at its edge, | .: 
and single to escape capture. The order Ag 
was obeyed, and one after another left the _ 
road and made his way through the sage a 
grass and shrubs, then the alleys of the 
town, back to the old shed and quietly to a” 

conierence and to sleep. I was the last 
to leave the road northward, ‘as I could — 

see the cavalry as far as they could see 

me, and the woods was at my left hand. fice 


$- 
me “a 
a a 


In two hours all were in conference | at 2 
the old shed. We decided, as I remember, — a 
that four of us should quietly approach the , 


bi Ake 


if the soldiers were not inet and the hog 
was, we would drag TTriR a place of safety 


and use it. If the men were captured the 
_ other three, who were to be in sight, were 


to come up and pretend-to be hunting the. 


four that they might be severely punished, 
and get possession of them. It began to 
rain at midnight and two of the seven 
slipped away to find the hog had just been 
hauled in from the place we left him. We 
supposed the guards watched for us to 
return all night, and deciding we would 
not come, appropriated the meat to them- 
; selves, or returned it to the determined 
old German. We came nigh being cap- 
tured, and missed our pork after all our 
- hard work. But we knew that one never 


knows what can be done till an effort is 


made. I never suffered much sorrow for 
oa OUT act, as we were being shamefuliy 
treated in the matter of rations. We were 
not gratified with information as to 
-. whether the cavalry or the German ate the 

- fiog. However, we knew that we did not. 


Be Pankey was killed later on; Clark died 


while in the service; Morris and Job In- 

gram died soon after returning home. The 
other three are still living, but are not in 
the business of foraging for food because 
we are hungry. 

In a day or two we drew two months 
pay, twenty-six dollars each for corporals 
and private soldiers, and thirty-two dollars 
each for sergeants. We then started to 
drive and guard about seventy-five six- 
— mule teams through to Corinth, MISSIS: 
bet SI PDIs that they might be sent on east ‘to 
: General Sherman for service as he marched 
3 and fought from Chattanooga to the sea. 
4 The men were divided up so that each 
wagon would be protected from probable 
es. attacks by General Forest’s cavalry or 
=y - other parties of marauding guerrillas. One 
swamp of several hundred yards breadth 
E>, “was crossed by our road, tne like of which 
I suppose Bre never was one before, nor 


~ eh 


Set 


bed. 
the kettle nearly on him at other times, 


Corinth, Mississippi, 


than had been witnessed by the people 
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will there ever be one like it in the future. 
It -was regularly irregular. The wagons ~~% 
of former expeditions had tracked one ~~ 
another till the ruts were deep on both 
sides, at intervals, the distance of the front 
wheel from the hind wheel. As the left 
front wheel and the right hind wheel went 
down the other two rose to the top, and as a§ 
the right front wheel and the left hind | 
wheel went down the others rose to the 
surface. The drivers rode on the saddle 
mules, but all the soldiers guarding the 
train walked through the swamp, as it was 
out of the question to try to ride in one 
of the boxes of the wagons though they 
were two feet high. 

However, this statement does not apply 
to John i. Capel, one of my company. He 
had confiscated a kettle somewhere and he 
did net want to lose it. We had nothing 


_to boil victuals in, and he liked boiled din- 


ners. To save the bushel vessel, which 
could not remain in the wagon-bed a min- 
ute, he determined to hold it down in the : 
As he was on the kettle sometihes # 


applauses and jeers greeted him from start . 
to finish. But he went through and saved 
his kettle, anyway. eet 
Our headquarters continued to be at 
where we did provost 
and picket duty with occas:onai expeditions 
to some town or into some section of the 
country, where we might find mischief 
brooding, till the twenty-sixth day of Jan- 
uary, 1864. On January 1 the weather | 
was much colder than any we nad seen in 
the South, or that we saw afterwards. I | pe 
learned that it was colder in our home land 


there in their lifetime. (On January 1, 
1884, another similar cold period came.) 
The Irish potatoes belonging to the hospi- Eats 
tal corps froze and we got them. They  — 
were as hard as bricks, but they were all 
right for us, and we were glad they froze, 
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for they were a great rarity there. A week have seen him no more since that time. 


previous (I think) we had some good news 
from another part of the army, and-the col- 
onel, after dress parade, had strong men 
carry barrels of apples, with one heading 
knocked out, pass along the iine and the 
fruit which the officers had bought poured 
out as they went, and we had more enjoy- 
' ment in picking up the apples and knowing 
that it was the officers’ treat than in eat- 
ing them. The officers enjoyed the treat 
as well as we did. 

On January 25 the forts were disman- 
tled and the next day the place was evac- 
uated, as all the men were needed else- 
where, and the enemy was not able to set 
up business there any more. All were 
drawn to Memphis, Tennessee. 

Our regiment had gained the friendship 
of the citizens when there, as we went to 
Vicksburg, at first, and they requested that 
we be detailed to fill the place of anothe7 
regiment as provost guard and as picket 
guard in and about that city. The request 
was granted and we were located as the 
exigencies of the case required. Removals 
were frequent, but our duties were mostly 
in and around the city till June 1, 1864. 

I had not incurred the enmity of but one 
man, and that was because I was a friend 
to him when no other one would befriend 
him beside myself. He had been a deserter 
and, after he returned to us after light 
punishment, he seemed to hate all of us 
and me in particular. 
‘aimed to kill me, and I decided to be first 
to fire. I watched him, for I believed then 
and I have never changed my belief, that 


he wanted to kill as many as he could and. 
One night he was 


be killed in the melee. 
given to me as one of my relief, and we 
started on the rounds. He commenced to 
slur me as we came to the first post. - I 


ordered him to relieve the man at once and. 
I think he was not looking for 


‘left him. 
so sudden an end to his intention, and I 


I soon thought he. 
“and my losses. 


my wild career; 


He took small-pox that night, and was : 


taken to the small-pox hosptiai next day 
and he died there. He was the first man 


that I ever rejoiced to hear was dead. He. 


was named Samuel McIntire, and he had 


been a steamboat hand for many years. 1 * 
am glad he died to this day. He hated me Z a 
for my kindness, and did- not even charge — 

I did not want to ~ 


me with any wrong. 
have to kill him, and the good Lord saved 
me the job. 


The opportunity to try zgain many of — a 


the pleasures of the world was afforded-me 
in Memphis. I was competent to do any 
business that came up, was popular among 
the men, and was liberal-hearted and full 
of fun; and was devoid of any hope of any- 
thing good or bad after this life came to 
an end. Yet I was craving everlasting ex- 
istence and -enjoyment, and was deter- 
mined to get all of the pleasures in sight 
that were possible then. 

Lieut. A. O. Hill was my especial friend, 
and often accompanied me in my excur- 
sions into the different places of amuse- 
ment, wickedness and danger. Our captain 


was a Christian man, very sirict, and not © 


of a popular disposition. But Hill’s friend- 
ship secured for me liberties that other 
men could not have. And the captain died 
less than three years ago in ignorance (as 


I suppose) of my riotous’ ae at that | Pe: 


time. 
At the end of four months I grew tired, 
and began to take an invoice of my profits 


the end of my life than when I commenced ~ 
had spent much money 
that I could have educated my little sisters 


never-failing friend much hard labor by. 


I was four months nearer 


* x 4 
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with and saved my dear mother,.my ‘OnG =e 
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paying for help for her during her hard lot 5 5 = 


. The profits were as blank — 
The pleasures that. ia 
“delusions. — 


in: this: world. 
as blank could be. 
had expected I found to be 
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feet: 


Pe Phey could not satisfy my hungry being. 


And I remembered that I had escaped 
death by the assassin’s knife once and by 


~ another’s pistol once, and that only by 
great calmness and presence of mind on 
my part 
‘tragedy averted, unless I saved my life 


in e:ther case was_ the 
by destroying another which I was pre- 
parcd, though unwilling to do, if it could 
be avo:‘ded. I made no threat; did not in- 
dicate that I apprehended any danger from 
any source, or that I was armed, or that 
I was at all alarmed. Yet I had my hand 
on my pistol and my finger on the trigger, 
with my right side turned away all the 


time in each case, and could have shot in 


one second. I could not have been so cool 
and have acted in so deliberate a way if I 
had not been prepared to save my own life. 


I was not to blame, only for being in bad 
company. — 
‘knew me, nor their danger. 


I suppose those men _ never 


At another time I had an escape, that 
had a very sobering effect on me, from 
some men who had planned to rob and 
doubtless to murder me also. Only a 
few days before I was passing along not 
far from the place where I was attacked, 
and came upon a large spot of coagulated 
blood on the ground, and the track of the 
object which had been lacerated. 


I followed, less than ten yards away, 


to an unused well, where J i:ound the body 
of a man with his throat cut from ear to 
ear. His legs and arms and _ face . were 


under the water, but his back was out of 
_ it. The distance to him from the surface 


of the ground was not more than eight 
The well was a large unwalled one. 
The water in it was so shallow that the 


hands and feet of the dead man may have 
rested on the ground. 


I gave the alarm 


and when the corpse was exazizned it was 
decided that he had been decoyed from a 
; : notorious house, 200 yards away, by pals 
3 (as they were called) and while one from 
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the rear of 
silk handkerchief around his throat and 
pulled him backwards, another one had 
cut his neck half off, it was thought, with 
a razor. No alarm would be given if he 
was destroyed in that way. He might have 
been destroyed for his money, or from a 
fear that he would betray the clan, or 
from mere jealousy. ; 

The action of the woman who was re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the house when 
she viewed the remains of the man, con- 


‘vinced the hundreds who had gathered 


there that she understcod all about the 
tragedy. I do not know whether the mur- 
derers were ever punished or not. But we 
were taught- by ; that circumstance, and 
others somewhat similar to it, to be pre- 
pared-to defend ourselves if in that terri- 
tory and alone after night fall. 

I was coming to camp at 10 o’clock, p. 
m., and as I entered a vacant square, ad- 
vancing toward the southeast, I had to 
cross a ravine at right angles; and ten 
yards to my right the ravine suddenly be- 
came a gulley three feet deep. I was 
carrying my pistel in my hand by my side, 
the hammer pulled back so that I had only 
to pull the trigger to shoot. 
ed partly in citizen’s and partly in soldier’s 
clothing, rose from that deep gulley and 
advanced as fast as I was going to the path 
that I was traveling, so as to come in con- 
tact with me. I ordered him to stop; but 
he came on, claiming to be an acquaint- 
ance by the name of Martin. [ told him to 
stop, else I would shoot him, and bade 
him keep his hands down. He obeyed, 
but he was so close to me that I walked 
around him and kept my pistol pointed at 
his heart till I had passed him ten of fif- 
teen yards. I looked every way for his ac- 
complices and would have run like a Turk, 
had I not been afraid of running into some 
of them before I saw them, for there was 
a row of trees along the south side of the 


him had suddenly drawn a. 


A man, dress- — 
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square that. made a shade so dense that = 
could see but little there. 

I think that man deserved to be killed, 
but I did not want to kill him if I could 
avoid it, and I was afraid of his partners, 
whom, I felt sure, were near by; and of 
being court-martialed if found to be out 
against orders. _I1 walked rapidly and 
watched every way till I made the dis- 
tance of a mile into the camp, convinced 
that it was unwise to go out inio that part 
of the earth alone. 

The next morning, Lieutenant Hill, 
ing relieved from duty, accompanied me 

_to the scene of the episode, and, as I had 
believed before, there were tracks of dif- 
ferent men in that gulley. No doubt that, 
if I had permitted one to embrace me, the 
others would have cut my throat as they 

_had that of the man whose corpse I. had 
lately found near the. same spot. 
were, literally, a set of cut throats and 
murderers, and it is probable that they 
killed many a lone traveler after daix that 
none but the All-seeing Eye alone ~> this 
day knows of. 

T concluded it was not paying me io en- 
danger all the life I had in so reckless a 
way; that others might continue to at- 
tend theaters, balls, billiard halls and any 
or all other places of evil communication, 
if they preferred to do so, but that I had 
seen their emptiness, costliness and hurt- 
fulness, to my. own Satisfaction. [ took a 
farewell drink only, another card was 
never thrown by me, and I abandoned at 
once and forever those foolish and danger- 


ous and costly expedients resorted to in 


sear ch of happiness. z 
From my early boyhood i nad intended 
to become a wealthy man some time. AS 


I turned away from the excesses of sin, I 


turned to the consideration of wealth as 
the means of the satisfaction that I was so 
hungry for. I did not consider the means 
of getting it, for I had no doubt that I 


could soni ains wealth at “my. ‘eisure. — 


- orchards, 


be- 


They > 


murderer, _ forever. 


By anticipation, I added farm to farm; eas: 
meadows, palatial residences, a 
surrounded by beautiful groves, adorned — i 
with statuary and marked off by graveled a 
drives, sprinkled by -beautiful fountains, 
cared for by loyal attendants; fields of a 
herds, blooded teams and costly carriages; ie 
wife and children, friends and money. Ia 
believed the procuring of them would as “a 
certainly come to pass as I should find 
that they were what I needed. The one” — 
great question with me was: Will their 
possession give me what I really need?” ES 
r “Will they make me happy?”’ I think a 
I estimated their value then as if I had the 
wealth of John Jacob Astor. ‘But all by 


anticipation. ~~ 
I believe now that the spirit of God "aq 
opened my understanding to estimate —_ 


the whole matter. I sat as in the posses- 
sion of them ali. I realized truly all the “a 
pleasure their possession could give also _ 
the care and weariness those joys involved, 
and finally the creeping on of old age and 
the leaving of all my possessions at death 
to, perhaps, a wise party, but more apt; a 
to an ingrate or a fool, and I should Ties 
down, as the serpent, or the dog, or as. the ag : 


~My experience along these lines during 
the forty-two years since flown away have _ 
wonderfully verified the correctness of my __ 
judgment when I at that time, ceased to — 
hope that great worldly wealth could or 
would make me happy or supply the wants 
of my craving heart. I felt in the very = 
depths of my nature that riches brought 
only vexation. (At that ume I did not’) 


know any thing about the Christian use Sa 


of wealth, as not abusing it.) 1 Cor. 7: 
31. All desire for much wealth as afford- 
ing pleasure or satisfaction to me thence- 
forward was as completely eradicated from | 
mind as thogent ef were dead, as. tea 
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Yet I ‘was in fullest confidence that at 


the proper time I should easily ascend the 


_ ladder of fame. Then I. would be happy. 
~ Others. sacrificed time, money, friends and 
often principle also for office and certainly 
- it would be the merest folly if, after all, 


_ the possessor did-not revel in the. enjoy- 


- ment of that which had cost him-so dearly. 
- T had no hesitancy in starting in pursuit of 
’ the coveted prize if I should live a few 
_ years: longer; for I estimated that I pos- 
~ sessed ordinary talents, an indomitable 
will and a conquering industry. 
The only place of which I had heard 


that held out any hope of enjoyment, to 


compensate me in any degree for being at 
. all was that supposed to reside in the pres- 
 tige, fame and honor that accompanied the 


~ occupancy of official position in a noble 


~- country like ours. But before deciding 
that I should rest my entire trust in that 
expectation, I began an investigation of 
. the realities of these supposed delights. 
_ J did not want to go very high in those 
75 places open to every citizen of our great 
-~country, however. : 
When viewed from a human standpoint 
and at long range and for time only, the 
honor of a county or state office seemed 
SORT - inviting to a young and am- 
bitious mird. But that I- might -probe 
- deeply in the fountain of the greatest 


~ worldly honor that could be bestowed on 


any man in the world, I selected General 
George Washington as my subject for ex- 
- haustive examination. ; 

He had been useful to the country in his 


youth; he had led the Revolutionary sol-. 


--- diers to victory; had filled the highest of- 
fice in the gift of the American people, 
and had died in honor, mourned by nearly 


all his own nation and the civilized world 
- beside. Yet when I considered thoroughly 


the responsibilities of Washington as an_ 


officer and the uncertain tenure oi his of- 
fice, among a fickle-minded people, my 


re *, /~ . : & 
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confidence in finding all I needed, taking 
Washington even as an illustration, melted 
away as snow. But I followed him to the 
grave. 


He had been lying still in the embrace 
of death sixty-five years. And I realized 
that his glorious past, the praises of all 
yeople in all time, and the monuments of 
stone built to his memory the country 
over, could not affect him for weal or woe. 
He was as impervious to their influence as 
a stone would be. His ear would be deaf 
to the praises of a grateful people forever 
and forever. He would be, so far as. I 
could know, as if he had never been at ali. 


I decided that as a means of the gratifi- 
cation of one’s vanity, men intoxicated 
with that light and foolish article might 
thrust in the cycle. But to one who lives 
higher up and broader out, no earthly 
office or honor could fill the vacuum in his 
bosom. iI was willing to do my duty as.a 
man and be a -blessing to my kind: as: I 
krew all should. 


in view of the fact that there was ro 
way to avoid our future eternal destiny— 


that I knew of—after avsoiute failure in _ 


life to be happy, I could find no just or 
adequate reason for being at all. 


With sadness of heart I turned away 
from sensuality, the prospect of wealth 
and fame as means of enjoyment, to noth- 
ing but a blank, a blank —so sad. I was 
at sea without any compass or rudder or 
pilot—if any one could be. 


On the last day in May, 1864, I had oc- - 


casion to visit a squad of my comrades 
who were on duty a few miles north of the 
city, on the Wolf river. As I returned I 
looked, from a high place, over the city, 
where I saw several places entirely de- 
voted to the destruction in one way or an- 
other of humanity. I remembered my 
desolate condition and how I had been de- 


-again, for a minute only. 


ceived by the offers of satisfaction by 


projects that were incapable of doing more — 


than to delude and destroy. 

I abhorred every opiate, for the longing 
life, that I had ever tasted. 
dread futue punishment. I 
future nothingness. 


dreaded 


the air, the water, the land, the plants 
and trees; the birds and animals and the 
people. -I craved to live forever. I 


dreaded not hardship nor labor nor losses. 

Standing there alone in the anguish of 
my heart I cried out, “Oh,that I did know 
that Christianity is what honest Christians 
believe it is. Then I could be happy all 
the rest of my life. There is nothing else 
worth living for, seeing that all must go 
hence forever.’’ 

In that minute of despair- I seemed to 
get some relief. Of course, I had no con- 
fidence that my earnest wish for such 
knowledge would ever be gratified. If I 
had thought one time in that direction, 
since the reading of the testament in Lake 


Providence ten months previous, I have no 


remembrance of it. Ten days later my 
mind was exercised in a divine direction 
I said nothing 
about my desires to anyoue, for I knew of 
no one I could believe unless that one 
could show me so that I could understand. 


I was utterly without hope except dur- 


ing the few days I might live on the earth. 
It was only from a sense of duty and the 
desire to help save the Union and the re- 
mote possibility that something might 
come to pass to my benefit, that I could 
act in my normal easy and lively manner. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WAS sent with another squad of our 
| company to the north of the city at 
midnight, as an attack on the lines was 
expected any hour: But before noon the 
next day, June 1, we were relieved, and in 
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I did not 


I had loved life and 
everything in nature that was innocent— 


the afternoon took the cars for Colliers- 
ville, fifty miles away, as a start in the . 
disastrous expedition into 
under §S. D. Sturgis. 


-T’ll copy an article published in the Har-. 


risburg Chronicle in December, £891, 
when we were encouraging the voters to 
keep saloons out of that city, 
did for twelve years at once: 


Whisky the Cause of the Guntown Defeat. 
I take up my pen to narrate an experi- 


ence which many thousands of us had at | 


one time during the war of the great re- 
bellion; an experience of so sad a nature 
that not one who participated in it can for- 
get the event while he shall remain con- 
scious of anything in this world. How- 


ever much space I could command in your. 


paper, I should be able but feebly to ex- 
press the horrors of that event; much less 
shall I be able to give a proper detail of 
it in one column. It was tne complete 


overthrow of the Union army under Gen- 


eral S. D. Sturgis, near Guntown, Missis- ~ 


sippi, on the tenth day of June, 1864. That — | 4 
old slave auctioneer and sly fox of Fort | 


Pillow massacre notoriety, N. B. Forrest, 
was in command of the rebel forces. Il 
should not, after a lapse of more than 
twenty-seven years, call the attention of 
your readers to the incident but for the 
fact that ‘‘whisky did it.’’ 

No one among us ever heard of Sturgis . 
until we were marching in his command, 


and each one of us soon learned to be sorry — 


he was ever born. His very name when 


we first heard it sounded suspiciously in — 
our ears, and for more than twenty-seven 


years it has been more nauseous to the 


- souls of the still-living victims of his mean- 


ness than even the effluvia from the 


stomach of the whisky bloat, or the nasty 


mess of India berries and swollen tobacco— 
plugs in the bottoms of the barrels of 
“bust head’? whisky we used to see. 


Mississippi _ 2 = 


which they ~ 


+) 


cavalry general, 


wagons, 


On June 1, 1864, an Sacaiion diaricd 


out from Memphis, Tennessee, to operate 


against the rebel army under the afore-. 


said Forrest. Said expedition was com- 
posed of the 4th Missouri, 2d New Jersey, 


19th Pennsylvania, 7th, 8th and 9th Illi- 
 nois, 7th Indiana, 6th Iowa ana i0th Kan- 


sas cavalry regiments, and the 84th Iowa 
mounted infantry, under command of the 
3a cet Grierson, the 9th 


Minnesota, the 81st; 95th, 108th, 113th, 


114th, and 120th Illinois, the 93d Indiana, 


the 72d and 95th Ohio infantry regiments, 
the ist Illinois and 6th Indiana and Co. 


_ HE. 2nd Illinois batteries, the 55th and 59th 


U. S. colored artillery, Col. McMillin com- 
manding. 

There was along acith us a supply train 
consisting of two hundred and thirty new 
each drawn by six good mules: 
also twenty ambulances, each drawn by 
two good mules. Those wagons were for 
the most part loaded with the best quality 
of bacon and hard tack that a soldier ever 
met, and an abundance of sugar and coffee. 
The other wagons were loaded with ammu- 
nition for the army. 
| It was our lot to move some days 
through rain and mud, and, of course, left 


our provisions so far in the rear that we 


frequently had to wait without anything 
to eat until the middle of the next day 
when the teams would catch up. The moy- 
ing of such an army, including twenty 


cannon and these two hundred and fifty 


vehicles, cut up the roads on such a day 
till traveling was not going to heaven on 
“flowery beds of ease,’’ but a very unpleas- 
ant thing, especially if, as was sometimes 


the case, some of the foremost wagons got 


mired down or turned over in the road 


ata LDIace where those behind could not 
pass. 


There was no necessity for such a pro- 


ceeding on the part of Sturgis, as the 
enemy had not been located by the scouts. 


-double-quick. 
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What was very strange to us all the time 
was the entire ignorance that prevailed 


among both officers and men as to our. 


mission. The preparation made indicated 


‘a. long march, but our seeming want of 


plan militated against such a thing. How- 
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ever, the new general kept his Own coun- © 


sel, and, aS we afterwards learned, drank 
his own whisky. In the meantime we had 
moved in a zig-zag way to the southeast 
more than one hundred miles by the end 
of the ninth day. 


On the morning of the tenth we got up 


out cf our wet beds, for it had rained a 
good portion of the night previous, and 
after breaking our fast and throwing 
away our damp ammunition and replacing 
it with forty rounds of dry cartridges we 
started off like we meant business. At 
about eleven o’clock we were ordered to 


middle of that June day, while the hot 
steam was fairly smoking from the ground, 
until we were run into the enemy’s line 
endwise, not being allowed a moment to 
rest before engaging them. 

General Grierson asked General Stur- 
gis to form his army in line of battle and 
let him draw the enemy out to them. But 
no. He would do no such thing. 
withstanding that one-fourth of the infan- 


try had fallen out of line from sunstroke 


and exhaustion, he rushed the remainder 
on until they struck the. enemy in their 
well chosen position, fully rested and 
under command of an able general. 
Fighting commenced at once; as the 
tired troups came up they fell in on the 
right, which was the south. Our left was 
flanked by the rebs, and we fell back three 
or four hundred yards, where we were 
hotly engaged until our ammunition was 
about all gone, and, aS we were being 
surrounded by the enemy, we were com- 
pelled to retreat. ; 


We started and trotted ai 
a lively pace for about two hours in the 


Not-— 


a" 


. 


- lances, 
lery, about six hundred mules were lost.. 


All this time we were in much worse 
condition than if we had had no general. 
Any one of our regimental commanders 
could, in all probability, have gained a 
victory, but Sturgis was on a drunk. We 
had to give up our batteries and retreat 
to Tishomingo creek, about one mile back, 
where to our disadvantage Sturgis had 
hurried the wagons and ambulances into 
a corral in a kind of pocket at the side of 
and across the road between the creek and 
the hill in such a way that they could not 
be gotten out, nor could the men get by 
them except by wading the creek to -the 
north or the south of. the bridge. 

The rebs now turned our own batteries 
on us, and gave us hail Columbia till we 
had passed over a timbered hill out of 
their sight. They then came up and took 
peaceiul possession ef our wagons and pro- 
visions, our killed, wounded and com- 
pletely exhausted men. 

About two miles from the battlefield a 
stand was again made by those of us who 
still had any ammunition but the rebs had 
learned the worthlesness of our commander 
and continued their policy of flanking our 
troops. Our forces, seeing that they would 
soon be surrounded, gave up all hope of 
saving anything except by retreating. 
Sturgis, having ordered Grierson to sur- 
render his cavalry forces, had started with 
his body for Memphis, 


away, an hour or more before. Grierson 
was not drunk, and of csurse saved his 
cavalry. 

Just after dark the enemy came to 


Whackerdam bottom, a marsh about two 
hundred. yards wide and two feet deep in 
slush. Every vehicle not already abandoned 
was lost in this bottom, save one ambu- 
lance, which carried the dead body of 
Colonel Humphrey of the 95th Illinois. 
‘Besides the loss of all our wagons, ambu- 
provisions, ammunition and artil- 
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about 115 miles. 


of them hatless, 
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It was reported at that time that about : 
3,000 men were killed, wounded or taken’ 


prisoners. 
The men, 


ings, and many a man cut off about two 
feet of his pants to rid himself of the mud 


on them that he might better continue the 


lung retreat to Memp)luis. 
Next morning our rear was overtaken | 


at Ripley, twenty-five miles from the scene 


of battle, and another engagement ‘took 
place in which our Colonel was shot from 
his horse and left for dead, together with 


several killed and wounded. This was the 


last effort made by us to fight. Our guns 
had become useless for want of ammu- 


nition, and many were bent around trees_ 


to prevent their use by the enemy. The 
cavalry and those of the infantry who had 


secured mules, got into Memphis Monday 


morning, while the rear guard and strag- 
glers, numbering about 1,000 mei the cars 


at Collierville, Tennessee, about thirty-five - 


miles from Memphis, on Monday evening. 


The rebs had followed, scared and shot at 
until after dark the night previous, = 
(12th), and would have captured us but 


us 


for a few Indian scouts and the guns and 


ammunition about 100 of us had saved. 
‘Those of us who reached Collierville, 


zot-a little rest while waiting for the train. 


The rebs could be seen not far off, but 


did not attack us. When the train arrived 
those who were able got aboard, and those 


not able were carried on by fresh troops 


who met us. = 

What a scene! A thousand men! 
shoeless, 
partially pantless, with feet black and 


Most 


swollen, half-asleep, half-starved, not hav- 


ing had one-fourth of a meal from Friday _ 
morning until Monday evening, | traveling © 


night and day in continual dread of- the 


horrors of a sepa! Drael a 


in getting through the mud © 
in the darkness, lost their shoes and stock- 


( 
<< 


sockless and 


~ 


ar mt 


: ‘south, and we knew that some of our men — 


were being murdered; and so it proved to 
_ be. Seven men, 
and John Parks-of our company, were cap- 


‘ Baie: set on a log and shot like dogs. 


. Those on the train reached Memphis 
that evening to their great joy. Little 


squads of two or more continued to come 


~ in for ten days, 


The 10,000 well equipped 
soldiers had dwindled to 7,000 refuges. 
- Our own regiment was in such poor con- 
dition that it was excused from all duty 


~ until J uly seventh. 


- Sturgis, having lost his ehiek iz: got back 


but wore citizen’s clothes to keep from be- 
ing shot by the boys he had wronged. He 


was court-martialed and found guilty of 


drunkenness and cowardice, but by some 
hook or crook was never punished. 


Yes, through the drunkenness of the 


brute, Sturgis, which could not have been 


‘but for the rum traffic, many of our com- 


rades were killed outright, or died a slow 


‘death in a rebel prison. Can any comrade, 
who shouldered his gun in defense of his 
people so far depart from the exalted 


aroun he occupied then as to aid in any. 
“manner the rum traffic? 


If I should decide 
on doing such a thing it seems to me that 
the blood of Pankey, Clark, Mitchell, Sum- 
mers, Orr, Bean, McCool and many others 
would cry out against me. No! Rum 


slew them; and I shall oppose rum in all 


comrades, 


its forms as long as I live. 
CO. -F. 


F CHAPTER» X. 


-as I saw them and felt them and 


5 ie relate the operations of those days 


knew of them I regarded as perti- 


patent to the mission of the book, as my own 


turning from death and regeneration by 


_ the spirit of God to be his son was effected 
-in time which includes every one of the | 


- transactions herein named. 
As I menpom Dow, the command began to 
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including Frank Pankey — 


meadow. 


ments were coming on the run. 


‘Jilinois soon took 


Unite with me, 


march at the double-quick at eleven o’clock 
a. m., and we kept it up till one o'clock, 
when the 113th Illinois came to the skirm- 
ishers in an open wood and staggered a 
moment while my regiment came up and 
formed to their right, when both regiments 
started eastward whence the skirmishers 
had retired. In fifty yards our regiment, 
the 120th Illinois, came to an open 
The enemy had his battery of 
field cannon planted southeast of us, and 
commenced to fire so rapidly on us that we 
were ordered to fall to the ground... We 
obeyed the order immediately, but we had 
scarcely struck the ground when three men 
out. of each company were commanded to 
run forward to the woods at the east side 
of the pasture. 

The captain called Blackman, Dallas and 
Sweat, to make the advance. We were on 
our feet and running to the woods with all 
our might at once. By the time we hac 
fallen and looked around, all the two regi- 
We were 
ordered to advance under 
A short distance south of 


immediately 
Captain Pillow. 
us there was no woods at all. 
their places, touching 
our regiment on our right, and were hotly 
engaged before we returned from _ the 
skirmish line. The woods we encountered 


there.was a thicket of extraordinary dense- 


ness. -We knew the enemy were concealed 
close by and rested in places of their own 
selection, while we were very hot and tired 
and could not see them in their position. 

We moved slowly on till they opened 
fire,,when we dropped and began business. 
One bullet hit a stump in front of the head 
of Dallas and my legs. He had seen the 


danger and fell, but as I was crossing over 


to the left of him, I saw a large tree fifteen 
feet -in front of our line and I aimed to 
benefit by that tree if I lived long enough 
to get to it. I knew we could not advance 
much farther. At the very first fire I 
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made for that tree on my hands and knees; 
but I found I had made a mistake. It was 
on the east side of the old road in the open 
sunshine, where no air was 
There was a brown coat behind another 
large tree ten or fifteen yards in front of 
me who was industriously firing at our 
pickets, or rather, our skirmishers. But 
nearly all the firing was done obliquely as 
we were too close to expose our heads if 
it could be avoided. Every man on both 
sides lay behind something or sank as 
flatly on the ground as he could. Many 
‘bushes along our line in sight of me were 
cut by the bullets that went over the men 
or beside of them. But the enemy in my 
front soon ceased to fire. One comrade to 
my right who could see him by rising to his 
knees and quickly firing and dropping 
again, had laid him out. Not even a 
zephyr moved. But the sun was pouring 


down his rays on my back without mercy. 


In that hour of prospective death by the 
sun’s heat in case the enemy did not kill 
me I thought of my extreme need of help 
from some source. As I was not very con- 
fident of help at hand of a finite nature, I 
thought of the God my mother believed in 
and worshiped. I said, “Oh, that I had 
a God that could help me.’’ Of course I 
meant only the God of the Bible. That was 
all I said and it was all I could honestly 
say. At that the left retired, as the rebel 
general seemed to know all about the situ- 
ation he continued to rush fresh troops 
north of the 113th, the regiment on our 
left, and compelled them to fall back and 
soon the skirmishers of the enemy were 
aware of the advantage they had and as 
soon as they advanced westward to-the 
road, they commenced to give us the bene- 
fit of their attention from that direction, 
also. Our regiment, thirty yards in the 
rear, were obliged to lie and wait while 
scattering bullets fired at us were killing 


or wounding some of them and the 108th’ 


~ 
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Illinois just on their right where ‘there eo 


was no woods were having a hot time and 
other regiments still on southward were — 


being engaged as they came up and formed. a 4 ; 


When the skirmishers commenced to shoot 


southward as soldiers nearly always do 
they did not shoot low enough to hit me, 


in the old road. The road was perhaps 
eight inches lower than the other ground 
and I was pretty flat on the ground in the 
road. The skirmishers did not draw low 


enough to hit me as most of the shooting _ 


at that time had to be done at haphazard 


way and their bullets flew down the road 


over me as I lay on the ground. In that in- 
teresting time Captain Pillow, who was 
commanding the skirmishers, ordered us to 
retire to the regiment. 
bullets that missed us had killed and 
wounded a few of those we left in line 
while we had advanced as_ skirmishers. 
The fighting to our right had become 
heavy and on our left the flanking move- 
ment kept the 113th retreating to avoid 
being surrounded. 


field. The men marched back in two ranks © 
and in perfect order. 


The main body of the enemy had i 
come up and only the skirmishers could see. 
Comrade 
Denning of Co. E was by my side and we 


our movement for the timber. 


were crowded out behind the column with 
the sergeants and a bullet passed through 
his breast from the rear and he said, ‘‘Boys 
I’m killed,’’ and went down. 
touching me on the right. I could not stop 
to care for him as the whole enemy I knew 


would certainly be able to kill me if I did. 


When we reached the west side of the 
field the different regimental commanders 
were frantic at observing the lack of gen- 
eralship and signs of treachery on the part | 


of the drunken general whom we were a 


sworn to obey. 


Col. McKeig pee us to fix bayonets: pre 


We found that the 


That fact compelled > 
our colonel to fall back across the open — 


He was” 


- 


- paratory to driving the enemy back and 
regaining the ground we had lost. Just 
as we were on the point of moving east- 
- ward again our bayonets gleaming in great 
beauty the brigade commander came on 
the ground and countermanded the order. 
After cuss words and prospects of a duel 
- between the two commanders we retired 
fifty yards where we held the enemy in 


check till our ammunition was exhausted. 


The 113th gone, the north companies of 
our own bent back facing the enemy from 
_ the north and the inevitable retreat began. 

Ten or fifteen minutes before that event 
Lieutenant Hill had moved the men of our 
~ company still with us thirty or forty yards 
south, declaring that the battery must not 
be lost. I went forward to a tree behind 


- which I saw K’s orderly standing and 


shooting. J need not have done so as the 
left side of a tree is no good to shoot from. 
But he called my attention to perhaps 100 
men coming from the northeast. They 
. must have been crawling. I faced that way 
and loaded and shot as fast as I could. At 
_ that moment I heard my own orderly say, 
“Boys, Im killed,’’ and he went down as 
Denning had done. He was shot through 
the breast from the placing of his hands 
‘there. He was six feet to my left, and I 
had unconsciously moved four feet to the 
left of the tree. I have no recollection of 
any sense of fear or danger at that time. 
I heard the voice of a man call, very 
loudly, three times, from behind me, before 
I looked around. It was an artilleryman 
warning me to get out of the way. I 
glanced around as I moved south in front 
of the four field cannon; for I had been 
fully as far to the front as the muzzles of 
their pieces, and only five yards to their 
left, all the time I had been there. 
Jones was gone, sO was my company. 
Some of the artillerymen were turning the 
cannon toward that dangerous company of 
_ brown coats; others were putting canister 
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into their cannon. One wounded man was 
slinging his shattered hand. Horses that 
I supposed to be wounded were rearing 
upon their hind feet. 

Those noble men had been left without 
support, to die or be captured at their post 
of duty, because the old traitor and drunk- 


‘en sot had made it impossible to procure 
ammunition for the infantry. 


I do not believe that there was another 
man in fifty yards of that place, when I 
left the spot, except the artillerymen. If 
I had known that they were all going I 
suppose I should have gone too. But I 
had my mind riveted on that creeping com- 
pany and I was trying to stop them. The 
battery men doubtless thought I was too 
brave to kill with their cannon, when 
really I may have been temporarily in- 
sane. After I was relieved from the duty 
of shooting at those dangerous men [ 
passed toward the south till clear of the 
battery and turned west. 

My company seemed to be the last, and 
it was 150 yards toward the northwest. I 
was so worn out that I could move but 
slowly and went directly west, down a 
slant 300 yards to a little basin of rain 
water, which I intended to sit down in. 
But if I did so I do not remember it. Be- 
fore I went far I met Billy Tuttle going 
toward the southeast where he would 
shortly be captured. I prevailed on him 
to come with me. He was partially insane, 
I think. He had one bullet in his shoulder 
and one in hig arm between the elbow and 
wrist, which last was giving him great 
pain. I do not remember when we parted. 
I continued westward to the woods, 250 
yards further, where I met with three of 
my company. 
some who had fallen out during the trot 
I laid 
aside my gun and accoutrements and my 
oilcloth, and said I would die if I did not 
rest. Frank Pankey, who was killed three 


I rather think they were © 


mule was still hitched to. 


and if he would carry two we would let 


a 


days later, declared that I should not do 


‘so. He and another placed themselves 


under my arms and the third man carried 
my gun and accoutrements and _ they 
pressed forward to a point where we met 
the wagon train, wedged in so it could not 
get started out again. 

I rested on a wagon five minutes and 
found that that would not do. I started on 


foot again, but could not carry my gun and_ 


I left it in the wagon. After walking about 
one-fourth mile I felt refreshed and picked 
up some other man’s gun, abandoned, per- 
haps, because the man had no ammunition. 

About two miles away we made. an- 
other little stand. But we had nothing 
much to fight with. The old scoundrel 
that had butchered us so cruelly had fled 
toward Memphis, 110 miles away. We 
were soon outflanked again, but I could not 
start with the company on the retreat. I 


was sitting against an oak, not being able 


to control the muscles of my limbs, I was 
shaking as if-I had the ague. 

I saw the rebels coming leisurely along, 
and I knew they would soon have me as 
a prisoner. In that important moment I 
discovered a wagon nearby, that the saddle 
I shuffled along 
on my feet and hands till I reached that 
mule and cut it loose, and, by the aid of 


the tongue or hub of the wagon, I mounted_ 


the mule with all my belongings and rode 
away in the presence of my friends, the 
enemy. 

As I advanced northward I felt better. 
About 300 yards from our last fight I came 
across Comrade Stricklin, unable to go on. 
I bade him get on my mule behind me, 


him do so. The mule raised no objections 


‘and we went on. 


Six hundred yards further on we came 
upon Lieutenant Wash Canady of Co D, 
who said he was unable to go further. I 
do not know why I did not have him get 
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about setting or clouds had: hidden it. 


supposed would, we started on again. — 


on with us, for the mule was large bad? 
strong. Byt I came down and gave my 
mule up to the two men. I had‘recovered 
much strength and became a Beer tnence- s = 
forward. i sas 
It was growing cooler as phe sun was ea . 
As: oa 
I found much to do in aiding the others, — 
I continued to feel better every hour. After m2 
dark overtook us we came to the “Whack- 
erdam”: bottom, which was a slough 200 | 
yards wide and two feet deep, filled with 4 
thin mud. Those who let their pants get —- — 
into the mud had to cut off the legs of them « 
at the upper end. I was wearing a new s 
five-dolar pair of kip shoes, their first trip, — ss 
and a new pair of hose that my mother’s 
own fingers had knit, which I had just re- 
ceived, and I pulled them off and rolled my 4 
pants as nearly to my hips aS was pos- 
sible and started through. If it had not — 
been dark I do not know how I should 
have done, as there were others I would 
doubtless undertake to help. But I could o 
not see them and took care of myself only. — 
My pants did not get much muddy, as I % ae 
was five feet and nine inches high and my. : 


4 
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legs were lengthy enough to keep me out 
of the mud, but I lost one of my hose in ; 
some way. . 

After we had traveled a tax miles our 
colonel stopped and called oui to us at in- 
tervals, and in that way he collected most _ 
of his regiment that were not killed, ~ 
wounded or captured. I slept while he col- 
lected the men. I had been on foot while 
he had ridden and commanded and raved 
and cursed. When all had passed that we 


we 
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There I left my, other hose, which I had 
used as a pillow on the top of my cartridse:. 
box, while I slept. I forgot it. 

Then the old traitor had taken time in ~ 
his flight to safety to send orders back for — 4 


‘our regiment to hold the rebels in check — 


till the others were safely away. We — : 


f 


- formed across the road to do our best. 
But few men had any ammunition. I 
thought that the only way of escaping the 
horrors of the wretched Andersonville 
* prison was to be killed; for it seemed to 
- me that the Southerners gloated over the 
success the prison had attained in starving 
Union men to death, or of having some 
bigoted boy to shoot them down as if they 
were beasts, if for any reason they came 
_ near enough to the dead line to give him 
any kind of pretense for doing so. . 

But just before the rebels came in sight 
‘General Grierson sent word io our Colonel 
to come on; that he would hold the enemy 
in check. That was joyful news to me. 
For it would have been impossible for 100 
-- men, and the most of them with little am- 
munition, to successfully meet a victorious 
army of many. thousands. 

The enemy were not yet in sight and the 
retreating Union forces were too far ahead 
~. to be seen by us. Yet we went on as fast 
as our poor condition would allow. It 
-was about eight o’clock, a. m., when we 


-- came to the little town of Ripley, Miss., 
_.. twenty-five miles from the scene of the 


conflict of the day before. The colonel col- 
lected us together there, and was dividing 
two or three pecks of broken crackers 
among us when the enemy was seen com- 
ing. Not one of us had tasted food since 
- early the morning previous, as the traitor 
“seemed anxious to have us butchered, and 
«hurried us out earlier then common that 


morning; and as we went into the fight, 


all were ordered to discard their canteens, 
and haversacks containing the food and 
water they had along. But we never saw 
them again; so we had been destitute of 
food for twenty-four hours. 

Those who had guns went back on the 
double-quick to the south street of the 
town and formed in the _ street. 
ground descended toward the soith and 


é 


The 


% the enemy were coming up the slant 150 
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yards away. By lying down we could get 
at the approaching foe by shooting under 
the dwellings, which seemed to be on pil- 
lars two feet high. But it did not take them 
long, on the east and on the west of the 


town, to advance so as to fire lengthwise of 


the street and rout us in short order. 
Our colonel, while on his horse direect- 
ing our attention to a most dangerous 
Squad to the east, received a ball through 
the breast and right arm, breaking it in 
two and bringing him to the ground. Our 
condition seemed desperate. The colonel 
was thought to be dying. : ‘ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Floyd, the next in 
command, at the request of Adjutant Mc 
Murty, gave the soldiers orders to retreat, 
as they saw we had no chance to stay the 
progress of the enemy; and he therefore 


ordered us to retreat and save ourselves if 


we could. 

Two or three men carried the colonel in- 
to a dwelling at hand, where the lady 
promised to treat him right, and they left 
him, reporting to us afterwards that the 
Man was in the throes of death when they 
left him. 


We passed between the houses in the ~ 


rear of us and retired to a fence of rails 
150 yards over, where we thought it. best 
to stop behind it for the moment. By the 
time we were there, the enemy were as- 
cending the stairs and shooting at us in a 
vromiscuous way through the windows. I 


'shot three or four times, not at the win- 
dows, but where I supposed the men were 
. While reloading, two or three feet to one 


side. A little ravine ran under the fence 
where I was kneeling, and I thought I was 
so low that I was well out of danger; puta 
bullet from them struck the lower rail, 
which was a large one,.exactly in front of 
my forehead, but did not go through it. 
We did not stay long... Retiring northward 
through a field, we fared rather rough. Ai 
saw Lieutenant Joe Jennings of Co. D shot 
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in the middle of the calf of the leg; Pri- 
vate Hahs through the thigh, and A. 
J. Spears through the right shoulder. I 
do not know how many others were shot 
there. Those were near me. Spears was 
at my right side. I was especially inter- 
ested in him. His case was as follows: 

He was a boy of seventeen years large 
for his age, who lived in Yellow Bush 
county, Mississippi. His uncle was a Union 
man. To avoid furnishing the rebels with 
horses, he had the boy stay with them in 
the ravines and thickets, somewhere in 
that county. The Southern soldiers caught 
him away from the horses, and, to compel 
him to reveal the horses’ whereabouts, 
they hung him till he almost died. He did 
not tell them at all. When they let him 
loose he cleared out for the Union army, 
and after a time we took him into our com- 
pany and began to drill him, but we were 
loth to go into battle with him lest he fire 
the wrong way. But he soon proved that 
our fears were groundless. In the hottest 
of the battle the day before, when a bullet 
hit the hammer of his gun and knocked 
it away, he gathered one which was lying 
there and with fearful threats and oaths 
concerning the enemy, began to fire again 
in the right direction. When the ball 
struck him that time he was in no con- 
dition to curse. 

He kept along with me and those who 
remained with me. We entered a pine 
thicket less than a half mile from the out- 
skirts of the town. Nearly everyone bent 
his gun around a tree, as the supply of car- 

. tridges was entirely eyhausted, and the 
men did not want the rebels to get their 
guns and they could not afford to carry 
empty ones. After an hour or more we 
finally went east to the big road leading 
toward La Grange, Tennessee. 

We could hear much firing to the west, 
and rightly guessed that the rebels were 

after those who had much the start of us. 
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.and leading them, 


helped my feet all I could. After an hour’s _ 


a 
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We started northward on our aes 
tramp of ninety miles in an enemy’s q 
country, not more than one man in ten of © 
our number having a gun, and that one | 
with only very few bullets, with several — 
more wounded and more worn out on eur : 
hands, and all perfectly destitute of food. 
As we moved slowly on, other men joined = 
us, and before noon we came up with 150° 
colored troops, with their white officers” 3 
who were bravely staying with their men ne 
notwithstanding the 
danger they were supposed to be in, if | 
captured, for belonging to a regiment of : 
eolored soldiers. . Gs 
At noon we came to a short turn in the 
road toward the west, and we fell behind — 
and then went down into a deep gorge to~ 2 
the north and lay down to rest. Colonel — 
Floyd, Captain Pillow and I were the only 


ones that were not sound asleep in a few ~ 
minutes. I sat bathing my feet in a little _ 
running stream, ten yards from the other ~ 
two. There I could hear them talking | 

solemnly, and I knew that they were de- — 
vising a way of escape. That was the most * 
lonely hour that I ever experienced in my E 
life, I really believe. . be ee 


A report of a large gun in our very — 
midst startled us, but did not rouse one of a 
those sleeping by our sides. I met the two — 
officers half way as we all asked the same _ 
question, ‘““‘What was that?’’ Of course we 
thought the enemy had found us and we — 
were theirs. As nothing further was — 
heard indicating that we were fired on, we 
looked around for the cause, and found ~ 
smoke issuing from the scabbord of the — 
colonel’s holster pistol and the torn black- 
gum chunk where the bullet had entered. | 
We were glad it was not the enemy, and 
hoped that none of that tribe of Toney 
were near enough to hear it. 

I had no_ disposition to 


sleep, but i 


rest, the officers AES me to arouse 


< . would let her ask if she did so. 
promised me heartily to do so. John Capel 


ere oe in BOY 
‘the men. I bathed my Southern boy’s 
shoulder often, and solemnly promised 
him not to leave him. 

We started on our wearisome tramp, 
looking all the time to be overtaken and 
captured if we could not slip out to the 


his company at the rear of the others, and 
proposed that we take off to ourselves and 
try to make our way to Memphis alone, as 
we were almost certain to be captured with 
that defenseless band before we could 


-- reach the relief expected. I objected and 
we went on. 


At sundown my wounded man became So 
sick he could go no further. I plead the 
most eloguently that I had ever done to 
that time with a beautiful young lady to 
care Tor. the boy and bring -him~-to the 
Unien Ines when ho was recovered, and 
promised her all the money her conscience 
: | She 


says he stood by and took notes of the 
words of the girl’s mother, who continued 
to repeat the question, “What are you’uns 
doin’ down here a fightin’ we’uns for?’ 


3 She looked tough. But I was not dealing 


with old sour-looking women then. I 
knew that if I could win the girl the boy 
would have a friend there. If she had 


succeeded in carrying out her contract, I 


would have carried out mine sure. 

The enemy came and took him and Ed- 
wards of company. ‘‘C,’’ whose feet had 
worn out and who was left also, in one 


hour. In a short time they were taken 


> 


moh to Cahaba, Alabama, and they were after- 


-wards exchanged. — 

Our party numbered about seventy-five 
men all told. We traveled until ten o’clock 
in the night, and came up with the 150 


colored soldiers and other white soldiers, | 
- including the 9th Minnesota regiment, 
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commanded by Colonel Wilkerson. The 
pickets were colored men, who were so 


wearied that only one of them could be 


awakened at all. 


We put out other pickets and went to 


the main body and rested till morning. 
We rose and started, for we had nothing to 
cook. There were nearly 1,000 men in our 
party that cloudy morning, and about 100 
of us had guns. Every time I found a 
cartridge after I picked up the gun in the 
road I appropriated it, so I had eight or 
ten in my box, and I hung to my gun. I 
asked if my mule was in the gang, and 
found that Stricklin had not left him to 
others. i mounted him in front of Strick- 
lin. 


looked back and saw that Dallas was not 
able to walk at all. I put him on my mule 
with Stricklin, and I felt like I could hold 
out a week longer. 

About noon we were attacked, and, to 
-gave the helpless men, ten of us who had 
arms guarded 100 who had none, and every 
time the enemy attacked our remnant ap- 
peared as if we were glad to meet them. 
We snail never know, however, how many 
of our men got away in small squads that 
day, as many were captured and shot by 
guerrillas. | Two devices saved us. The 
indians of the Minnesota regiment were 
put out as skirmishers, which the rebels 
did not understand, and Marion Harris of 


Du Quoin and his brother, J. Carroll Harris — 


the minister members of the 81st Illinois, 


were captured and were taken to a South- . 


ern colonel whom they knew and they 

made him believe it very dangerous to as- 
sault us with the expectation of capturing 
the whole command. 

-Captain Roark, Matt Horn and John 
Capel left the main body and found that 
they were nearly surrounded, and Capel 
laid his gun and ammunition in Wolf river, 
seven feet under the surface, and they 


But when we were ready to start I 
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Swam the river, the captain holding his 
pistol out of the water. They arrived: in 
Memphis the following | Friday, nearly 
naked and nearly starved, after thrilling 
and exciting adventures, which space will 
not ~permit me to chronicle here. ' Roark 
and Horn died in June, 1903, just thirty- 
hine years after their hard experience. 


-Capel recovered his gun afterwards and 
he -has kept ‘‘Rachel,’’ as he called it, all 
those years; till lately he had it deposited 
in the museum in the state house at Spring- 
field, with other relics of the Civil war. 
He is still living, and relates with thrilling 
interest those hardships and dangers. 


-By perseverance and almost superhuman 
exertion the men went on till pitch dark, 
when our friends the enemy stopped. Then 
we took renewed courage and went on, At 
ten o’clock that night I called for my mule, 
for I thought I deserved to ride, and | knew 
trat he could carry three of us better than 
[ could wa:k further. J was told that three 
men were already on him and that not one 
of them could walk at all. Vinson said 
that his partner would let me ride on his 
mute, as he could then walk awhile. I 
mounted in front of him and Dallas, who 
still rode the mule I saved, carried my 
gun. I was so sick and dizzy and sleepy 
tn fifteen minutes that I cou!d not sit there. 
They put me behind Vinson, but I could do 
no better. They then tied a twisted’ oil- 
cloth around both our necks and he iook 
my arms under his and held me on at all 
hazards. It seemed to me that we crossed 
a gully every two minutes, and each cross- 
ing jolted me most unmercifully. 


continue to walk. I wanted them to let 
me stop and take my chances next day. | 


I was nearly in the same fix of the man 


who started across the ocean. He soon 
became so sick that he feared that he would 
die. But after he suffered awhile and 
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I slept 
and I gagged and I mourned that I did not 
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grew iaepenn uae sick. he “Ponta that he ; eK, 
would not die. ” Be kB 
I suffered on till. one o’clock next morn- 


ing, when Colonel Wilkerson gave orders — x 
The grass was four — 


to: stop till. morning. am 
inches to six inches high in the old field 
where we halted. I got down some way 


and lay where I fell, not able to walk one sp 


step. I rolled over on my gun, which was 
given me, and slept a sound, sweet sleep 
without one minute’s waking, till roused ~ 


to start again as light was appearing in the - 4 
Again we did not have a breakfast 


east. 
to cook. I had passed my hungry period. 

The day before, at ten o’clock, we were 
passing a wealthy man’s residence, and I 


tnought a small piece of bread would be of Ree 
great service to me. ‘ 


I stepped out of the 
road to the door and knocked. A negro 
woman came to the door, and I told her I 
was starving for food and asked for bread. 


She declared that there was none in the 


house. I assured her that there was, if she 
would look well. She went away. 
brought a piece of long cornbread as large 
as a large biscuit. 
and requested some meat. 
me there was none. 
there was, if she would search the place 
well. : ‘ ca Sencha 
My crowd oc: one had increased to a 
dozen beggars by that time, but none of 
us offered to open the door, ; 
careful to shut each time she retired. When _ 
she returned she brought the crooked bone 
oi 2 hog’s hind leg that was endowed with 
an antiquated smell, 
beer. 
had peen saved to make soap. 
the best she had. 
passed the bone backward that all might. 
see tre prospect. I did not. a baled 
more from hunger. 3 


But it was — 


We were not molested much on that — 
We 


Monday till: we reached Collierville. — 
looked for aa expedition of relief to meet 
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and ~ 
I praised her goodness 


She assured << 
But I assured her that 


which she was ~ 
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_I divided the bread and 


ot 


. and made our weary way along the railroad 


=} 


Bucy but we were growing uneasy. The ene- 
my evidently did not know our desperate 
condition; else they would have tried more 
energetically to do us up. 
“there awhile we could see dangerous signs 

3 OP. an attack, as the numbers of the enemy 
in sight of us increased in all directions. 
We piled’ the wounded not already left 
and the wornout men on the mules again, 


7 


two miles before help finally met us. We 
had heard shooting at intervals and = be- 
lieved that our men were being murdered 
as they .were captured. 

'- -. We heard twenty or thirty- guns Pee at 
onee and then scattering shots, after one 
-o’clock, more than a mile away toward the 
south. - Those, we afterward learned, were 
the shots that Dick Davis and his guer- 
rilla band of murderers fired at Captain 

- Somers of the 108th Illinois, and six oth- 
ers, three of whom belonged to our regi- 
ment and two of Whom were members of 
my own company. The particulars will be 
given later.’ 

At two o’clock p. m. the much-wished-for 
train appeared. But we were too weak and 
weary to cheer. 

The first action of the newly arrived 
regiment was to throw good, brittle-crack- 

‘ers out to us in every direction. One fell 
near me and broke diagonally into two 


pieces. I took one piece up and ate it; that 
satisfied me. The rested men were, in the 
“meantime, carrying the wounded and 


wornout and foot sore ones on to the cars 


and placing them there PLCS A FALOEY to” re-"- 


_ turning to Memphis. 
We could see the Southern soldiers on 
- their horses in all directions, and we. feared 
they might tear up the road before the 
train could return. I was as happy at the 
ay ‘coming of the soldiers as I had life to-be. 
- We had been so long on the retreat and 


ex, 


3 heard ‘the enemy’s guns for seventy-five 
“ote 
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While waiting. 


‘first day of the month, any 


calico shirt to make the trip in, 


so loud to*us that I had more confidence 5 
in the ability of ten fresh men-than I had - 
in all of our 100- men who had .guns.. I es 
felt safe, and if we had been attacked then, : 
I felt like F could lie down and let.the new : 
men shoot over my body as breastworks to 
aid them. ‘Sut I had no confidence in our- 
selves. ‘ 

When part of the new men had taken 
charge of the mules and the only wheeled 
vehicle’ that escaped—-a hack carrying the 
body of Colonel Humphrey of the 95th 
Illinois regiment, killed the first day of the 
fight—and started on the way to the Union 
lines at. Germantown, our train started out. 
It stopped less than one mile away to take 
on one of the 113th Illinois, who had es- 
caped from the Dick Davis massacre an 
hour before, and reported that the other 
six men with him were all killed. One of 
his arms was shot SO nearly in two that it 

vas amputated as goon as practicable. 

In two hours we were in the city of Mem- 
phis, from which we had started on the 
first day of the month. It was on the thir- 
teenth that we returned. The men who 
had thrown away their guns, after all hope 
of receiving more ammunition had gone, 
were not detained in the Riply fight, and oe 
had improved every opportunity to escape, Soe 
had returned to Memphis the day before 


we did. I think the cavalry men aided ve 
them, as it looked as if all those left would a 
-pe killed after the general rout. They met : fis : 
us at the train and aided us to camp or aie 


hospital whence we should go. 

We did not resemble the clean, well-dis- ae 
ciplined regiment that went away on the ay 
more than the  ~§| 
track of a tornado resembles the country oe 
before it came along. Most of the men 
were without shoes; some were without 
legs to their pants; nearly all were with- 
out coats; many were hatless, and I was | 
without shirt or stockings. I put on a 
and it 


py 
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came to pieces and was discarded the Sun- 
day before the fight, and I was without a 
shirt afterwards and was, therefore, com- 
pelled to wear my coat. It was a blessing 
to have lost my hose. I wore my soft shoes 
thirty minutes and walked barefooted 
thirty minues on the dainp ground, and 
thus partially avoided scalded feet, which 
were such a calamity to most of the men. 
Yet with that advantage over others, the 
skin came off the bottoms of those parts 
of my feet that bore my weight, and my 
toes. My little toes lost all of their skin 
in one piece, except a little on top! Nearly 
all the others were in worse condition than 
Ty was. 

Till the seventh day of Juiy we were not 
assigned to any duty whatever. - After I! 
ate the half of a cracker at the coming of 
the relief train for us, I ate less during the 
next three weeks than | ever ate in any 
other three weeks in my life, if wel!. I 
did not once feel hungry. 

The first thing I did after getting to 
camp was to send my mother a snort let- 

ter, telling her of a littie skirmish we had 
been in and that I was all right. My let- 
ter, from some cause, did not reach her, 


and, as I did not arrive with the first of our © 


men, the news was sent home that I was 
among the missing. She thought of my 
unprepared state to meet death, and there- 
fore she could not be comforted. . She slept 
neither day nor night, and was on the verge 
of collapse or insanity when a letter was 
received from me by a young lady, who had 
heard of mother’s broken-heartedness. A 
messenger was at once dispatched to’ her, 
conveying the news that I was alive and 
well. Her grief gave way: to great joy, 
which rendered her unfit to talk of much 
else for -days. . Her neighbors, who had 
‘deeply sympathized with her before, came 
to rejoice with her now thai she was happy. 


_ I sorrow to this day on account of the acci- 


dent that caused her inexpressible, though 
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‘continuel to arrive for six or seven days, 


“Infidelity”? meant. 


one word about it, nor agnosticism, nor — 


needless, grief for three days nal olsttay 
The next day John H. Parks came in and 
brought the sad news that the Setar 
had captured six others beside himself, 
cluding Captain Somers of the 108th wie 
nois; and, after having them sit on a log, _ 
shot them all to death except himself, who 
alone rose, running, and escaped. Frank va 
Pankey, one of our own company, and — 
James Mitchell of company E, he said, were 
among the killed. The particulars of the a 
killing will be told later on. ee 
The men who escaped death or capture © 
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one or two at-a time. They had to do most. 
of their traveling by night, through thick- 
ets and byways, and without anything to a 
eat; for none could allow -himself to be a 
captured if he could avoid it. Anderson- ~ 
vile prison was too bad for any civilized — 


soldiers, unless it be such co wardly trait-  — 

* 
ors as §..D. Sturgis, who- was. tne whoie .- 
cause of all our misfortunes. If he could =~ 


have been confined thers and died in the = 
pen, instead of the innocent men whose — 
death he caused, justice would have been ~ 
subserved. 
CHAPTER XI. 
N the seventh day of July. we were 
c) shipped to La Grange, Tennessee, to - 
drive away guerrillas in the rear of 
General Smith, who had gone to. punish ~ 
Forest and to keep open communications 
with him till his return. 
Comrade Vinson passed me, with a book 


har 
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ye 


in his hand, which I borrowed. That was 
on the day of our arrival there. I read on 
the back, ‘‘Nelson on Infidelity.”” Opening — 


the book on the title prge, I read, “The 
Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” I was: a> 
great lover of books and especially of those 
which seemed to come in my line of busi- 
ness. But I did not know what the word — 
I had never heard any- 
one say anything about it, nor had I read 
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A atheism, nor deism, nor any other ism in infidelity, and that the disease could be ~ 

: all my life, that I could remember. Yet, cured, of all the anxious students that ever __ 

some way or other, I suspected that it was investigated any subject, I would be one of 4 

unbelief in the Bible, the truth of the God the most fervent while examining his prop- 

of the Bible, or the religion.of the Bible. ositions, a 
at If I was correct in my surmisings and an Only twice in nearly twelve months had 

“i 

JOHN H. PARKS, alae 

; 3 * Who escaped the Dick Davis massacre. a 

able and honorable man could show. me. my mind turned toward God, religion or Be 

the cause of one’s complete ignorance of the ‘Bible. Those times were, as said be- ee 

truths the most important ever uttered, fore, on May the thirty-first and June the a 

and the cure for such a state of ignorance tenth previous. I borrowed the book ~ 2 

could be effected; and it should turn out and read it with as much avidity as a hun- nt 


that I was afflicted with the disease called _ 


el a 


sry man ever ate his meal. From the first 


‘“ amined him after he fell. 
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page I began to see, and my astonishment 


increased from hour to hour: The thoughts_ 


were as new to me as the scenes of nature 
are to the one whose eyes are opened for 
the first time after a life-time of total blind- 
ness. ‘ 

It seemed like I had been dreaming when 
I closed the book after having read the last 
page. 


thor had, according to his own words, been 
fully as much in the dark regarding the 
things which he set forth in the book so 
convincingly as I was myself. — 

I was very glad to believe what I had 
read, but still, I was afraid to believe them 
lest I should build up high hopes that must 
be shattered at last; for I had for nearly 
one year been entirely without hope of any 
enjoyment of any kind except what little 
I could find in the present life; -and 
! would prefer to stick to that, uns °‘sfy- 
ing as it was, than to embrace whe‘ later 
should prove to be a delusion. This ~orld, 
however, even at that early stage of the in- 
vestigation, was not sufficiently alluring 


if I could have it all to purchase my inter- 
‘est in the things about which I had. just 


read. - 

I had been detailed to perform the duties 
of the first or orderly sergeant for the time 
being, as there were some who doubted 
that Clark was dead, as no one whom we 
knew of at that-time had seen him. shot 
and fall except myse-f.and I had not ex- 
Yet I had not 
the least hope that he was yet alive. 


I was an apt scholar and did my duty sO 
easily and satisfactorily that I had much 


time to read, and I improved it. I eagerly 
began to read the book again, determined 


to carefully weigh each and every thought, 


and if it came out as it looked at my first 


reading to be pointing I surely would be 


the pabaicet person in the world. 


It appeared incredible that I should: 
never have thought or heard of any of the 
ideas that I had read abcut in the book | 
before me, and I remembered that the au- — 


- seem to do any good. 


For I ~ 

put an estimate on the life to come, if there he eg 

was any, ten thousand times more highly. oa 

than I judged most Christians did. | 
-At the end of eight days, at one o’clock 

p- m., July 15, having read about half a 

through the book the second time, I closed 

it, and said in my inmost soul, “It. is 3 

enough. It is the truth. — [ see it ll now.- a 

I am happy In view of the salvation that-is 

for me and that I shall seek till T find at” 

I bad turned away from the practice of. 


the sins that enchant others when I had 


nothing to turn to. They did not have the 
weight of a feather to allure me away 
yom the way I judged to be right then. 
And I cared even less for them, now that 
I caw plainly, as an honest intelligence 
could see, that my mother’s faith was well. 
“ounded, I realized that persons with the — ; 
evidence of pardon that I now jeiieved } 
Christians have, must be happy even in the 5 : 
hour of death. 
I was so giad of the reason I had for be- : 
lieving the things I had read that I wanted —— 
to begin to seek my pardon at once. That ‘ 
very hour I decided that I would commence. 
I did not know what to do but to praye “Deas 
had prayed in my boyhood and it did not 
But others had 
prayed and had been heard, and I could | 
not see how God would make any differ- ~ ; 
ence. I could not afford to live without 


“bope any longer if it were possible for me 


to obtain life. I thought the Lord would in 
some way lead me if I asked him to do SQ.be . 
I remembered many things that were use- 
ful to me that I had not accepted at all be- * _ 
fore. 

I might awe been toutes converted and - 


regenerated that very hour, so far as I have ae 
ever been able’ to understand, if I had only 2 
been taught then by a living loving gospel e 
teacher. I did not know that the Old or 


the New Testament could give me any light 
on the subject of conversion. While Iwas 


rasoe at all oe up with. hieent’ eonvic- 
tidn=as=i had desired to be when I ‘was‘a 


~ boy and had heard of others who'said they 
BS. had been and that I would gladly. be if I 
gould, yet I could only be what I was and 


SEE could not wait for something I might’ 


never. receive. I believed that ‘salvation 


was free for me if I could find out gly to 


2s Bet into possession of it. — 
- I was was encouraged | “py Heb. E1:6; 
which I some way remembered or read or 
heard, viz: “But without-faith is is-impos- 
9 sible to please him ‘for he that’ cometh 
to God must believe that he is, and that he 
_- is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.” T knew that [believed intellectually 
_ without a doubt that there was one great 
God, the Maker of all things, the Redeem- 
er of sinners and the Preserver of us all; 
_. that the Bible was his own word, and that 
the Christian experience was a reality. Yet 
I knew that I was an unSaved*sinner, in 
ignorance and Spiritual darkness, and ‘des- 
- titute of spiritual fellowship‘and happiness: 


Voi ee hae 


that with the heart man “believeth -unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confess- 
ion is made unto salvation. ~ I did not know 
how to believe with the’ heart. °-That was 
x _ezectly what I wantéd help to do. I fully 


- +believéd “4eomust be done, yet. I could not 
see how to do it. ‘Therefore, I thought the: 


~~ 


right thing to do was to ‘pray to 08 fOr. 
what [ needed. poset 
There was one hindrance,’ Gehons to 


my conversion, then, even if a Moody or a 


Z Spurgeon had been teaching me. That was 
- my determination never to profess to be in- 
pe: terested in the salvation of my soul till I 


had been. a Christian long enough to try: 


myself and know that I could walk so as 
not to be regarded as a hypocrite. I ab- 
horred the shallowness of the religion of 
anyone who wanted to engage, or who did 
_ engage in the foolish things that I had 
ae ae Je be delusions while they a 
Kes 
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_ +I remember that the~ Scriptures said 
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to love God at all. I knew that’I might be 
so silly as to be like them, but if I did I 
thought I would never tell anyone that I 
had' a hope at all. But I did not believe 
that I could put so low an estimate on 
Christianity as to love’ worldly pleas- 
ures that way. From those considerations 
I started out without a cross. -No man liv- 
ing had seen me bowed in prayer. I did 
not intend that anyone should till I could 
know that I was saved and could prove it 
by a perfect walk. 


'. *Our camps for three weeks were inthe 


vacated store houses on the east side of 
Main street. . The west side was vacant for 
a~ distance of 500 yards. Weeds covered 


the ground thickly from *two to five feet in 


hight. I chose the place where the weeds 
were highest to bow in prayer to God: I 
found that place 250 yards west-and, so.far 
as I had discovered, no one had noticed me 
as'I retired to that weed patch. It had been 
a-delight to learn of the things pertaining 
to: religion that I had lately learned, but to 
bow on my knees to God in that secret 
place was an experience altogether ney 
and unpleasant to me. I had come there 
fer that purpose, and, having gone so far 
away from God when I cught to have 


served him from my earliest youth and 


having been saved from danger and death 
so many times during those late years, I 


thought T ought to be glad_to bow on my 
-knees there and ask for pardon. It was 
-not that I had any high opinion of my 
“physical or mental or moral worth, that r 


demurred to facing God on bended knees, 
but-a sense of my unfitness to. do so and 


sname for that unfitness deterred me. But I — 
knew no other way, and.after again as- | 
suving myself that no one was near to see 


me, I quietly bowed on my knees. Then I 
tried to find a suitable request to make. 
Every time I was about to ask for what it 
supposed I ought to ask for, I would con- 
clude that I was not in earnest and there- 
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fore God would know that I was acting the 
hypocrite and my case would be worse 
than to say nothing. I was sure that God 
was there and knew all about my needs, 
but I could not feel like I was at that time 
able to pray right. I do not remember 
whether I uttered one word or not. Yet 
I had advanced in experience so far as to 
realize that I knew very little about the 
way to pray. I -rose and went away. That 
was my first effort to pray. 

More than forty-three years have gone 
by since that time, but I pray to God yet 
as the only one I have ever known who is 
an able friend at all times and under all 
conditions. ? 

I was compelled to turn away from my 
excessive fear of -acting the hypocrite be- 
cause I could not become more honest and 
earnest to save my life. 

One dark, cloudy evening I found my 
way into the Protestant Episcopal house of 
worship and knelt on the floor of the 
choir’s stand in the rear of the building, 
several feet above the floor of the main 
audience room. It was a very lonesome 
place. I think it had been vacated as.a 
place of worship for some time, perhaps 
on account of the war. I was trying to talk 


to the Lord very earnestly; but I could 


see that my prayers were worthless. I 
either had my eyes shut or my head bowed 
low. For when I looked in front of me I 
saw in large letters the words: ‘‘Thou, God 
seest me.’’ The solemnity of the scene 
was increased so much that I evacuated the 
place to return there no more to this day. 
Whether in camp or on the march, hur- 
rying to meet the foe or retreating to a 
better position, whether on guard with all 
the company or drawing or issuing clothing 
or rations, the one desire of my heart was 
to know God in the pardon of my sins and 
to have eternal life. 
Smith’s expedition 


returned, having 


gained a great victory over the men whom 


, 
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Sturgis had betrayed us to, 


tion and prisoners being out of his-reach. 

We grieve over 
old Colonel Wilkins of the ‘9th Minnesota 
regiment who lead our squad to safety at 
the late Sturgis disaster. 


the battle in the Smith expedition. 
honor to his memory. 


We were again returned to provost and 3 


picket duty at Memphis, late in the even- 
ing of the 31st of August, 1864. 

On August 4, Josiah Nickolson of com- 
pany A of our regiment rejoined it, after 
an absence of fifty-four days, and made the 


following report. In the interest of truth 


I asked him to write me the story for my 
forthcoming book and the letter follows: 
“Bddyville, Ill., July 22, 1905. 
~ “Comrade W. §S. Blackman, 
Harrisburg, Il. 
“At your repeated request I write you 
of my experience in the hands of the rebels 


after the Guntown defeat, which you are 
at Liberty to insert in your book if you 


think it suitable. 

“On the morning of June 11, wien: we 
were routed for the last time, our Colonel 
and many others killed or wounded, our 
ammunition exhausted and the men left to 
escape captivity or death if they could, I 


was with a squad that was so sorely pressed — 


that it was not long till everyone but my- 
self was killed or captured. That I might 
escape the Confederates 
whackers, I lay concealed most the time, 
day and night, till I became so hungry that 
I went in search of food at all hazards. I 
saw a man go into the barnyard, but I 
went directly to the residence. The lana- 
lady was clearing the table after the Ee 
ing meal. 


“I told her that I was very hungry and ' 


asked for something to eat. That was June 


including the = 
recapturing of most of the 200 wagons and ~ 
the batteries, the provisions and ammuni- — 


the death of the wise — 


He died from a 
shot in the neck by one of the enemy in 
All” 


and the Bush-- 
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145, just five days since I had eaten any- 
thing. She gave me all I could eat. The 


man came in and volunteered to watch 
while I ate my cornbread. and drank the. 


buttermilk, with becoming relish. I thought 
I had never tasted anything better. I ap- 
_ preciated that fortunate meal. I asked the 
. woman if I might take the piece of bread 
along which was left after I had done. She 
consented for me to take that also. I then 
started on and in a little while came to 
two little boys working in a field, I felt 
_- so weak and wearied that I did not keep 
the road around the field, but crossed over 
- the fence to go through it. 
“eA short time afterwards six Rebs came 
to the boys and inquired if any Yanks had 
passed that way. The boys pointed toward 
me, and they started after me in a hurry 
and commanded me to stop. s They had to 
stop to pull the fences down while I was 
making for the woods, and they lost sight 
of me. They then went for bloodhounds 
and returned with an increased force. I 
expected to be killed then. 
brought me to a stand and the Rebs came 
renning up and calling out, ‘surrender, 
you Yankee!’ JI tried to surrender, 
but a musket ball went through my up- 
lifted hand. et 
2. “Then I asked them if they would not let 
a man surrender. They then took me to 
a citizen’s house and kept me all night 
there. But the next day they made me 
march all day in the rain, I received some 
good out of that, though, for I held my 
hend under my hat brim and the water 
ran off on my wounded hand and reduced 
the fever in it, and it became cool and pale. 
“We stopped that night at another citi- 
_ zen’s house and remained two nights and 
one day. The next day they took me to 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, and put me in 


$i prison. The next day, Sunday, two Rebels 
e.08 guerrillas came to the prison, pried the 
a oor down and took me away. When we 
ai : 7 oS 
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The dogs soon 


breathing too easy. 


had ridden five or six miles one of them 
asked me if I was prepared to die. I told 
him that I was, and that I lived that way. — = 


I also told him that they intended to kill : 
‘me, and that I would as soon be dead as. 


to be in their hands. One of them said I 
was bold about it. 

“We had not gone far after the fore- 
going conversation between us when one 
of them, named Jack Hood, lagged a little 
behind and shot me in the back of the 
head. The bullet entered low enough to 
miss the brain and far enough to one side 
to miss the spinal cord, and lodged above 
the roof of my mouth. After I was on the 
ground, he walked round me and shot me 
through the head, the bullet entering just 
in front of one ear and going out in front 
of the other one. I fell over from the sit- 
ting posture which I was occupying in a 
helpless heap. I had not lost conscious- 
ness, though I could not speak nor move. 
They then took me by my feet and dragged 
me to a fence and threw me over it into a 
thicket. | 

“They then dragged me into the thicket 
and Jack Hood said, ‘Give me a chunk. He 
I’ll knock him in the © 
man said, ‘Come on. Ss 
Jack Hood then 


head.’ The other 
He will die anyway.’ 


pointed his pistol at my forehead and 


pulled the trigger. The cap burst but the ae 
ball did not leave the pistol. They then < 
left me there. ; 0 ee 
“In an hour afterwards two little boys = 
came along the road and seeing the track 
of blood, followed it till they came near 
me. They were not much surprised at see- 
ing me except that I was not dead as they 
had heard the report of the pistols. 
“They went back and told their father 
that they had found a wounded man in 
the thicket, not far from the road. The ‘ 
zood man then came with them to me. I ee 
was sitting up against a tree. The man 
took me to his home and washed me and 
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me as well as he sould: His 
He “had. a@ wife,.a 


cared - for 
name was - Farmer. 
daughter and two sons. The name. of the 
daughter was Julia. ‘Julia Farmer.’ The 
names of the two little boys were Thomas 
and Willie. Yes, ‘Thomas Farmer’ and 
Willie Farmer.’ They were all very kind 
.to me except the landlady. 
blooded rebel; and could not enjoy my 
presence there very well. 
took down his Bible and read some of- it 
that night before retiring and then led 
the evening prayer. 
prayer was for me. 
‘““Whatever fear may have lingered in my 
Hind of treachery on hispart, was. dis- 
pelilsd then. [ understood that I was not 
in the house of a dog but that of ~ man; 
and I felt safe in his house. He was a min- 
ister’ of the gospel of the Baptist denomin- 
ation. 5 Ve 
“That blessed:family cared for me for 
four wesks:and I.mended from day to day. 
Then six Confederates came and took me to 
Coffeyville, on a mule, where I passed one 
night in the guard house. The next. day I 
was removed to Grenada, and was cared 
for in the hospital one week. I was then 


taken on a train to Jackson, Mississippi, to 


join a sauad for exchange, Thirty-two of 
us were taken to Vicksburg, Mississippi, in 
two wagons, a distance of sixty miles, and 
exchanged. That was on the 28 day of 
July, 1864. On August 4, I met my regi- 
ment. at Davis Mills, Mississippi. 

‘““(Signed) Late Private Company A, 
120th Illinois Infantry.”’ 

The foregoing strange story is a true 
one. ATO 
Comrade Nickolson is yet living in Eddy- 
vile and’ is a Christian gentleman, well 
known in his county for truth and honesty. 
The bullet -in his head was about~to .kill 
him and would soon have done go, but 


twenty-one years after being lodged there, 


he sneezed and it flew out of its place to 


She was a full- 


_The good man 


The burden of the 


~ 


the Socata and a - life was saved. 


still lives mainly on. liquid food. He 


wishes he could return thanks to the Far- 


mer family for their grea: kindness to him, 
and would do so if he knew of them. 


Perhaps Jack Hood and his fellow mur-_ 


derer knew but that. their victim 


died. 


never 
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if he is not ready to let them go. 
comrade carries the bullet as a relic of 
his suffering in his pocket. arias . 

T was acquainted with the eircumstance 
et tke time and have known. Comrade, 
Nichois 
since that time. 

On the 23rd of & aptember I Bay a Jeni 
from which the fever fastened hold of me, 
and I grew weaker all the time. On the 
30th my regiment left on boat for Eastport, 
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Tennessee, by way of Cairo and.the Ten= 


nessee river, where they were engaged in 
scouting fighting some, nearly a month, 
before returning. (The captain was left a 


prisoner in the hands of the enemy and it 


was thought that he was- killed. 
That was the first time I had ever failed 
to be with our men in all our experiences, 


and actually tried to get out of bed to go | 
that time, but could not hold my head up. 


I was left in charge of the sick and lame 
of. the company, however. I took thirty- 
seven broken doses of quinine and grew 
steadily worse. Hospital Steward Samuel 


Gardum recommended bathing” thoroughly 


in he. water and drink: ng tea, then wrap- 
ping in -blankeis te irduce sweating. I 
tried it and improved from the first day. 

When the boys came back they were 
glad to see me, and declared that if the 
captain was dead I should be their captain, 


It was not many weeks, however, till we aes 


had word that he was a prisoner. 
On the fourth of November ‘those a6 


Hate 
not been able to open his: mouth more than ~ 
a part of an inch since he was shot, but he — 


Perhaps he is now reaping his re- 
‘But God can save his children any-) > 


on all-the years that have elapsed ; 


“4 


Jt 


enough to vote 


, if they could be. spared 


_ from military duty, started ~home on a 


s seven days’ furlough, 
ae I met my dear mother and the sweet 
little: girls for the first time in more than 
se enacts: -five months. 


I was not strong and 


_ Was so much interested in the pursuit of 
- everlasting life that I did not visit any. 
- . My family tried to have me eat many good 


things they prepared for me, and were 


much surprised that I did not enjoy them. 
What I ate kept me half sick while there. 


Great excitement possessed the people 


= as. to the result of the ensuing election. 


~ Our people were war Democrats; but had 
been made to believe that if Lincoln was 


_ elected that there was little hope for peace. 


-T heard one good old woman say that she 


wished that Lincoln would die, as that was 
the only hope.- 


I did not let her know that 


I heard her. JI went to the polls and cast 


my first vote for president for the Lincoln 
electors. 
vote when he was elected the first time. 


I was three months too young to 


I turned away from the old party that 


was dominant in our country when I was 


little, on account of their attitude on the 
slavery question. When men in our com- 


-. munity would form a cordon across the 


- y 


_ road and capture the negroes that were 


runaways from Kentucky or 


_. Louisiana to wear their lives away, as they 


said, and gloat over the gold brought back 
for their trouble, my heart beat quicker, 
my blood ran faster, and my brain grew 


& hotter over the wickedness that could fel- 
_ lowship the chattel in human beings. 
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‘Lincoln received four votes in my pre- 


cinct in 1860 and forty-nine in 1864. Mc- 
Clellan received 100 votes in 1864. 
I advised our people to be quiet; that 


Lincoln. would be elected, and that the 


union would be maintained, and that the 


would close pefore long, and our 
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J other slave 
_ States and carry them back to be sent to_ 
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country would be prosperous, and our 
people happy again. 

I was at home seven days and eight 
nights, but I did not let even my mother 


know anything of my seeking the salva- 


tion of my soul; for I could not know what 


was to be the outcome of all my anxieties. 
I learned afterwards that my acquaintances 
were surprised to see me so changed. Yet 
I was as sociable as I could be among the 
younger people, but liking the company of 
the older ones best. 

Our stay was short, but it was long 
enough for me. If the war had _ lasted 
many years longer I think I should have 


stayed in it, as I did not want to experi-- 


ence the loneliness I did before I went in. 
I promised mother that we should be home 
again after a while to stay with her; and 
that we were having less excitement in the 
army than the people were having at home. 
I was glad to get back. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OON after our return to camp a one- 
S armed man came to our regiment and 

inquired for John Parks. I went in 
search of Parks, in company with the man. 
We soon met him. The man asked Parks 
if he remembered him. Parks said, “‘I 
have seen you somewhere, but I cannot re- 
member where,’> “Well,” said the man, 
“Did you see me when Dick Davis set us 
on the log to shoot us?”’ “‘Yes,’’ said Parks, 
“but I thought that all were killed except 
myself.’’ The one-armed man, who was a 
regiment, 


said, ‘They shot this arm in two and [I 


rose running and came to the train in time | 


to get on and come into Memphis on the 
same train that brought so many that were 
still struggling to avoid the dreaded An- 
dersonville prison. With other wounded 
men, I was hurried away to the hospital. 
There I was informed that I must ,suffer 
the amputation of my arm, which I knew 
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- me my name. 


names were nearly the same. 
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could not be avoided if I was to live. And 
I was very glad to be assured that I was 
likely to recover and have even one arm. I 


was fortunate in recovering rapidly, and as. 


soon as it was considered best I was sent 
to my home in Chicago. As Dick Davis 
was captured lately by a squad of cavalry, 
being surrounded while eating -breakfast, 
at a citizen’s house, I was sent for as a 
witness against him. The man the soldiers 
captured denies that he is Dick Davis, as 
Iam informed; and I am expected to know 
whether he is the man who was known as 
‘Dick’ by his men, and who ordered them 
to shoot us off that log after commanding 
us to sit on it, or not. He is to be tried for 
his life. I accidentally heard that there was 
one more man of the seven that made his 
escape. I began to inquire and gained bits 
of information till I came to the 120th, 
where I found the man. I am very glad 
to know that one more man lives to testify 
to the horrible murder which I have re- 
lated. And if I see Dick Davis I shall know 
him anywhere, I believe.’’ 

Then Parks related his escape to the 
one-armed soldier in my presence as fol- 
lows: 

““A short distance before we came to the 
big log on which we were placed to be shot, 
I was walking before the man with the old 
white hat on his head, and he civilly asked 
I told him that it was Parks, 
John H. Parks. He remarked that our 
Parker, he 


said, was his name. As we were a little 


‘way off and he seemed kindly disposed I 


asked him what they were going to do with 
us? He said that if he had his way we 
would be treated as prisoners ought to be 
treated. I knew then that we were to be 
shot. 

“When Dick ordered us to sit on the log 
Captain Sommers of the 108th Illinois, 
squatted on his heeis with his back against 
it. Dick ordered Parker to give the cap- 
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tain his old hat and to teks the Geplabr Ss = 
Parker passed from my front ae 


hat himself. 
to my extreme left hand, and, after ex- 


changing hats, returned to my front again. | 


Dick then ordered the captain to sit on the 


log as the other-men and he obeyed. Then _ 


‘You must all go by the board, 
boys,’ and as they all turned on us, Dick 
commanded his men to fire. Parker being © 
in my front, I suppose he missed me from 
nervousness of from pity. As they turned 
to fire, we all expected to die there. 
“Sergeant James Mitchell of Company 
E of our regiment was next to me. 


Dick said, 


from his loved ones, perhaps; and he was 
shot and pitched forward before I moved. 


a 


He was 
weeping from the certainty of being taken’ 


He was a member of the Baptist church in. = 


that country and was known as a Christian - 
When he pitched off forward I knew 


man. 
it was time for me to be going backwards. 

“TI think I was the last to fall because I 
was not hit. But I was not much behind 
the others, else another bullet would have 
got me. When my back struck the ground 
I bounced and ran for dear life. 
fired at me many times, 
were thick and my dodging by them may 
have caused them to miss me. I fell once 


and thought that a bullet had gone through . 


my thigh. But I ran on my hands and 
knees till I found that I was not’ wounded, 
and then I rose and ran on till, coming to 
an old field with many spots of briars, I 
saw two of the guerrillas galloping for- 


ward on my left side intending no doubt to 
shoot me down like they would a dog and _ 
But 


leave me when they came up to me. 
I saw them first and I fell and crawled in- 
to one of the briar patches and lay there 
till two o’c!ock next morning, for I thought 
they were watching for me. 

Bais train that was rescuing our other 
men perhaps attracted their attention so, 
they did not think so much about me. I 
did not dare to look at the train, for I did 
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but the bushes 
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not know how many were Pettans me nor 
how close they were to me. When I could 


not afford to stay there longer, I slippeed. 


away as easily as I could and went west, 
- though expecting to be fired on every min- 
ute. Hope had revived and I was doing all 
I could in every way to escape, with my 
life. 

“When daylight came I had crossed the 
railroad where I thought the enemy would 
not be so thick, and cautiously moved from 
one point to another, after surveying the 
landscape as-well as I could each time be- 
fore starting; for I was certain that they 
were still looking out for the helpless men. 

“T came upon a negro at work in a lit- 
tle garden, or field, and slyly approached 
him and asked him if there were any Union 
men close by. He said that I was almost 
in White’s Station. It was in the posses- 
sion of the Union soldiers; and I was in 
nine or ten miles of Memphis, our start- 
ing place. I went in and to the table, for 
the soldiers were eating their dinner when 
I arrived. I had not tasted food since 
Friday morning and it was then ‘Tuesday 
noon. I had walked 115- miles, besides 
the many crooks and creeks I had made, 
and had slept but little and had virtually 
died once, all without even one morsel of 
food, and I went to eating without being 
invited. My clothes were mere strings, 
but I did not care for that. Soon I was 
the attraction of the station, and I had 
plenty of friends. 


far east daily. 

*“T told the boys of the death of poor 
Frank Pankey of:-our own company and 
the other five men, including the captain 
‘and yourself. Not the remotest idea did 
I have that I would ever see one of you in 
this world again.. 

“News of the death of Captain Sommers 
_ having reached his home, on the follow- 
ing Friday, the seventeenth day of the 
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I went in to Memphis 
that evening on the train that came that 


oath: I led the way to the place with a 


company of cavalry, at the request of a 
brother of the captain, who wished to 
bring in the bodies of the men. But there 
was nothing to move but the bones. An 
old negro said that he tried to cover the 
bodies with dirt, but he had nothing ex- 
cept a poor weeding hoe and he could do 
only a poor job with that. The bones were 
not all together. Two had gotten a short 
distance away.”’ 

Parks told the one-armed man that he 
was very glad to meet one who, like him- 
self, had escaped from the murderers of 
their comrades, and that if Dick Davis 
was in prison he believed he could select 
the man, though he were with hundreds 
of others. He said he would be glad to 
do so. 


The meeting and the statements just 
recorded occurred on a Sunday evening, 
and the very next morning Parks and the 
one-armed soldier were called for at the 
Irving Block prison. Only one of the men 
were admitted at a time. Many different 
persons were pointed out to them as prob- 
ably the man they were seeking. Each 
time they said that he was not Davis. The 
real Davis was not noticed by the officer, 
but he was selected by the men. 


Davis laughed at their mistake, but they 
assured him that they knew him to be the 
“Dick” that commanded them and their 
five comrades to be shot. They were ab- 
solutely certain of his identity. Hach in 
his turn refused to select any other pris- 
oner, and both unhesitatingly selected the 
Same one, and both persistently contended 
that he was no other than the one who had 
commanded his men to shoot the helpless 
prisoners before named. 


The court-martial called citizens, as well 
as soldiers, to testify in regard to ‘‘Dick’s’’ 
cruel doings. For he had instigated or 
committed the murder of citizens and 
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burned their houses and taken their money 
and property, as well as to wage relentless 
war against the Union forces.~ The court 
closed its sittings, but not one word could 
be heard of ‘‘Dick’s’’ sentence. 
lieved that he would be hanged, yet no one 
knew when, if at all. All waited with anxi- 
ety to know if indeed such a traitor would 
come to receive the reward of his own 
Sins. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

HE twenty-third day of December, 
ae 1864, came, with its northwest 

clouds and its Arctic winds, more 
piercing than was common for that clime, 
and with them came the welcome news that 
Dick Davis was to be hanged in Fort Pick- 
ering that very afternoon. The reason the 
authorities had for keeping the sentence 
and its execution to themselves doubt- 
less was to preclude the remote proba- 
bility of an attempt to liberate him. For 
even Dick Davis was not without pals, 
called friends. And no one knows the 
other man’s heart. 

The city always had Southern sympa- 
thizers and even rebel soldiers dressed as 
citizens inside its lines, who might devise 
a scheme, unthought of before, to liberate 
Davis. Desperate men conceive desperate 
enterprises. Again, men~sometimes en- 
listed in the Union army for the evident 
purpose of accomplishing some treacherous 
scheme, and many of them might be ready 
for such an hour and no earthly brain 
could detect their plan, if wisely laid. Cau- 
tion is the better part of valor. But the 
six hours intervening between 8 a. m. and 
2 p. m. afforded little opportunity for 
scheming in his behalf. 

Captain William Roark, our commander, 
had the news early and hastened to camp, 
and selected Sergeant Jeff Slaten and my- 
self to accompany him to the execution if 


by any means we could gain admittance. . 


The fort was located on what was, before 


ings and other structures were torn away a 
It was be-~ 


‘150 yards for 
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the war, a farm, adjoining the city on theng 
south, and had been extended in to the — eC 
city as the war progressed. Many dwell-_ 


4 
2. 
=. 


it 


to make room for it. 


The inclosure extended more than one — 
mile southward down the river, and it was | 
from 200 to 600 yards wide. Walls of — 
earthwork, called breastworks, were erect- 
ed, four to six feet high on the east, north > 2 
and south, with portholes at intervals of 
the cannon to operate 
through, and openings of larger dimen- 
sions for the wagons and men to pass 
through at greater distances apart. ; 


a 


The west side was bounded by the Mis- 
sissippi, whose banks were nearly perpen- | : 
dicular and more than fifty feet high, as_ 

I now remember them. 


Two years previous to that day we had aie 
camped on those banks for two months as ; 
we were gradually descending the river to 
Vicksburg. There we were initiated into — 
some new and unpleasant phases Of (SET tee 
vice that pertains to camp life in times of 
war. We found that the tents we were to3 
occupy had been vacated by only one class 
of their tenants. 
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The 13th Regulars had been sent away, 
but the parasites that seemed to be almost 
or quite as plentiful as house-flies in sum- 
mer, wére there for business. We had — 
met in our boyhood days, flies, gnats, mos-_ 
quitoes, bees, yellow jackets and hornets, © 
besides other -headfellows and bedfellows, 
and leeches and lizards; but these Canaan- 
itish flesh-feeders and blogd-suckers came — 
nearer causing a stampede from our duties — 
than all the other vermin together, and — 
the tick and chinch tribes thrown in. Each 
individual seemed to have many feet and _ 
teeth in each foot. The alternatives were FS 
to die, to run them off, or clean them out. 


A war of extermination was waged and | 
kept up from. day to day—seratehing, 


and, as I went into the 
again if possible, I was particular to bathe 
- often. 


scalding, scraping and burning till we were 
victorious, and we could sleep in peace. 
- We carried water up those high banks, 


army to return 


Though it was almost beyond my 


' power to endure, I waded into the river 


out as we were sleeping soundly, to rush 


head and shoulders, 
_ blowing down the river on my skin, from 
_ day to day; 
events when we were to enter the fort 


there and bathed my body and neck and 
while the wind was 


and I did not forget those 


again. ~ 
Here we were eh CaatOIGe to be calied 


x to the breastworks to meet Vandorn, Price 


or Forest, and stand shivering in the cold 
till the sun was high, just to please some 


: fat general, as we thought, who went back 


to bed as soon as we were out. 
to severely hate those false alarms. 


one to be afflicted with measles. 


We learned 


During those two montns we iearned 
that an army camp was not the place for 
In our 
company alone three men died in one night 
—the first men we Jost. Bill Carter, Jack 
Davis and George Davis were the men. 
Wess Horn died later, 
recovered from the disease. 


But during our two years’ absence we — 


- heard of other tragedies beside the one 


_condemned and shot to death. 
very: well informed of the circumstances 


now about to be enacted that lent an ad- 


ditional pathos to the plaintive memories 

of the experiences we had there when our 
men were fresh from their homes, entering 
on a service which had already cost so 


many of them their lives. 
One of those sad events was the shoot- 


- ane of a citizen for being proved a spy. 


After due process of military trial he was 
I was not 


of his crime and execution, Rabe I sonens 


_— 
“ 


‘each soldier 


and others barely 


rendering the death march, 
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“is: yet living, told me of the deplorable 


case that follows: 

Three men belonging to the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey cavalry, while out 
on picket or scout duty, mistreated some 
helpless citizens, causing the death of one, 
a lady of respectability, and injuring one 
or more other persons. The regulations 
of the United States army require that 
shall act the gentleman to- 
ward civilians and non-combatants, and 
prescribes that condign punishment shall 
be meted out to those who dishonor the 
stars and stripes by wearing the uniform 
of a Union soldier while disgracing the 
name. Cur army proposes to bl2ss and 
not to curse our fellows... The soldier is 
sustained to serve, not to hinder nor to 
destroy. 

Those men were of very different ages. 
One was about forty, one thirty, and one 
twenty years of age. After a fair trial 
and due conviction they were brought out 
tothe. fort tobe shot, in the presence, of 
all the convalescents and other soldiers at 
or about the city that could be spared from 
duty. Those 2,000 or 38,000 men were 
placed in two lines, facing each other, the 
lines being fifteen feet apart, extending 
more than half way around the fort. 

The condemned men, following the band 
in single file, 
and their coffins following -in the same 
order carried by four men each, walked 
all the dreary way till the place of execu- 
tion was reached. The coffins were placed 
fifteen feet apart, each man seated on the 
end of the one which was soon to contain 
his body. } 

Twenty-four soldiers were detailed to 
do the shooting. Eight were placed before 
each criminal. Four of the guns to be 
fired at each man were. loaded with ball 
cartridges and four were loaded with pow- 
der and paper only. The men were not 
blindfolded nor bound, as it would seem 
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humiliating for one wearing the uniform 


to meet death so. 

At the command by the proper officer, 
rapidly given, ‘“‘Ready, Fire!’’ the men 
fell backward on ther coffins—dead. They 
were calm, but pale almost to whiteness, 
and a sharp shriek escaped one of them 
at the word ‘‘Fire!”’ 


It was a sad execution, an _ incident 
brought about, doubtless, by the evil 
leadership of the elderly man. But one 
sinner destroyeth much good. Proverbs 


9:18. Those men had brought scandal 
and shame upon the Union army, which 
nothing but their life blood could expiate. 
“When lust hath conceived it bringeth 
forth sin; and sin when it is finished bring- 
eth forth death.” James 1:14. MHeart- 
rending as it was to the mother to know 
that her son died not in defense of his 
country, but for deliberate sin, it was done 
—and in his execution the honor of the 
army ‘was vindicated and the ends of jus- 
tice subserved. 

The history of Davis, as we had it, ‘was 
that in the early months of the great war 
he enlisted in the Union army and served 
in some regiment in the east. But he 
heard of the death of his brother, who fell 
in battle while fighting in the Confederate 
army. 
went to the South, organized a band. of 
guerrillas, and pillaged and plundered and 
robbed and killed all classes of people, es- 
pecially Union prisoners, till he was cap- 
tured. Hence he was an object of hatred 
and detestation to all Union people, as well 
as many of the Southern people also. 

He was devoid of bravery and humanity 
and a devil incarnate in human form. He 


kept his own secrets to the last, except. 
Per-— 


what he might have told the priest. 
haps none but the God of heaven knows 
how many lives he caused, to be destroyed, 
-but I believe that one hundred would not 
include them all. 
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Immediately Dick deserted and. 


We started early that afternoon to the e. 
fort, that we might have time to wrestle _ 


with the difficulties as we met them. We 


came to many hitches, as the sentinels had 


extra orders that day; but our captain 


managed to ayeuconie’ them” alk” How he ee 


did it we could not tell. However, we 


surmised that, as he was a member of the 


Masonic fraternity, he had an influence 
with some persons that we did not have. 
Ke our guess correct or incorrect, we 


passed through every port and by every: 


guard. Doubtless the relation of the fact 


that we were of the same company of some © 


of the men that Davis had murdered, and 


that for that reason we were very anxious © 


to see him hanged, relped us to getin. - 
After we had passed entirely through 


all-obstructions, we went south to the cen- 


ter of the fort, where the gallows was 
erected. I took my stand on a parapet 
seven or eight feet high and about fifty 
feet west of the platform and gallows. 
From that point I could see well what was 


done, but I could not hear what was said_ 


in a low tone. 


There were several thousand soldiers in © 


the fort, and many of them under arms. 
As I now remember, there was quite a 
sprinkle of citizens admitted also. Of 
course, there were only ‘those known to be 
loyal to the Union admitted. 


At the appointed hour a wagon came i 


through the gates to the gallows, on which 
sat the prisoner and the Catholic priest, 
behind the driver and between the guards. 
The march was a slow one on account of 
the solemnity of the occasion and the dif- 


ficulty of getting through the crowd, which — ‘ 
was solid for 200 feet or more every Ay Mee 


from the place of execution. 


Davis, the priest and two or three of- 
ficers ascended the steps to the scaffold. — 
Soon the condemned man kneeled before _ 
the priest, and while Ais body stood erect — : 
over hk engee, NS and the ee held a 3 
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low conversation, which I understood to be 
questions by the priest and answers to them 
by Davis. The only words I heard per- 


fectly were the words of the priest pro-. 


nouncing absolution to the man. In other 


words, he said, in some way that I. did not ~ 
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he rose in a very sprightly manner, and 
when asked to say what he might want to 
say, he refused to say anything. The noose 


~was.then adjusted and the black cap drawn 


over his face. 
.The unbroken silence continued to reign 


PANKEY, 


One of the victims of the Dick Davis massacre. 


comprehend, that he extended mercy and 
the forgiveness of all the sins the man 
was guilty of. The stillness of death pre- 
vailed while the solemn service, or, as 
some thought, the solemn mockery, was 
taking place. When the penance was over 


throughout that vast multitude. The exe- 
cutioner sprung the trigger and Dick Davis, 
the multi-murderer, swung between the 
neavens and the earth. He seemed still, 
except the little twirling of the rope by 
which he hung, for several minutes. Then 


writhings of the body, 
kicks of the legs and 
twitchings of the arms and fingers con- 
tinued for fifteen minutes or more, as I 
now remember. The last signs of life 
were the twitchings of his fingers, which 
moved so fast that no eye could follow 
them. His hands being 
body, I could view them. from my position 


struggles, ae 


well, and I knew that he had been strang-. 
I think he hanged there | 
His neck had not 


led to death, 
forty minutes or more.. 
been broken by the fall. 
We all stood silently 
were moving so rapidly 
minutes, waiting for him to die. 
When tke physicians 
dead, the executioner reached up and cut 
the rope in twain while two men held the 
body and lowered it into the coffin at hand. 
Dick Davis was one of the sandy variety 
of mortals, about five feet four inches high, 
and of 135 to 159 pounds weight. He was, 
thereiore, easily handled by the two men. 
I saw the man who cut the rope reach 
up again and cut a piece of it off and 
put it away, and the thought came to me 


that we should have part of that rope to 


send to the bereaved families of the men 
he had murdered, and I ran down the 


embankment and pushed my way to the. 


ealiows and ¢ut off what I wanted and 
- yetired beiore anyone questioned my right 
to do so. i divided it, and its lasting qual- 
ities reminded me of the cruse of oil and 


the vessel of meal out of which the poor — 


widow fed Elijah so long and it failed not. 
The more I untwisted it the more strands 
appeared. All who had special reasons for 
them received a strand, and especially the 
families bereaved most. 

Frank Pankey’s old blind mother could 
never hear the voice of her beloved boy 
again, but she could feel with her fingers 


contortions and : 


bound behind his. 


while his fingers: 
for two or three = 


pronounced him 


ae 


We Terarnen to our. ‘camp, an ee to 


a : 


able to tell. cites friends of our ‘murdered — = 


men that Dick Davis was dead in very | 
truth. — ~ 

One piece of that rope was baat by-P. dD. 
Dollins till he died about six years ago, s 


“and then by Captain Roark till he died — 


OL: his... eldest son, 
‘hansas. Ail others, 


tramps into the country or rushed to some ~ 


= 


the hemp that hanged the cowardly rascal 


that killed him. That did some good. _ 


-possession of it made me a comparatively A 
happy man. 


three years ago, and is nOW in possession — 
Columbus Roark, of es 
so far as I know, are 
lost, as: having subserved their mission of | 
the plaintive long-ago. And the parties “4 
of that time and the things in existence — 4 
then have largely “passed away and have — | 
been superseded by other things, perhaps 
somewhat more “modern and costly, but not 
more loyal and religious. we RET 
| CHAPTER XV. Ot a 
XPEDITIONS were made to different ee 
EB places and for different purposes all - 
through the winter, but our camp was 
not changed. Provost and picket service — 
was the ordinary duty, unless detailed for _ 


place to aid some army or to cut off some a E 
expedition of the efemy. The variety ofeg 
duties expected of us or the bright, diver- 
sified or gloomy prospects of our arms had a 
no effect on me, so far as my desire for 

eternal life was concerned. Even the be- — 
lief in the possibility of my coming into the 


Yet I was as certain that if. 
I should ve as I then was, I would be es 
as I was that any other one would be lost. 

It was my daily desire and prayer to. 
God to lead me-some way to his salvation Ss 
and to his service. .I read books I secured — 
at the Christian Commission rooms. Ones 
was “The Anxious Inquirer.’ It was a> 
very good book, as-I afterwards found, but _ 
1 did not comprehend its teachings at the | a 
time. I attended the different heey Z 


Str quit. 


such mockery. for recreation’s sake, nor 


progress as I had expected. 


reasonable certainty. 
one seeking service in the army of the 


the religion of the Bible. 


old that day. 
eu day, for a winter one.. 
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being entertained, for i went to the the- 
aters once in awhile: for recreation. I 


2 thought it a saving of the admittance fee. 
But ae few tinies sufficed | to disgust me 


with the tomfoolery of the institution, and 
I could not afford to patronize 


could I accept the empty whinings of the 
lusty priesthood for Christianity. My soul 


was teo hungry to accept wind for bread. 


No one in the world knew of my great 
quest, and I saw no change in my con- 
dition, unless it was that I was growing 
more anxious put less hopeful. I knew 


ean abel” was seeking the way of life in the 


best way that I understood. But I-knew 
that I had not met with any evidence of 
I knew that 
one traveling found signboards or other 


evidences of progress, and at the close of 
~ eacn day he was aware of his position and 


could calculate the 
would be engaged 


length of time he 
in his journey with 
I had thought that 


Lord would be gimilarly enlightened. 

- But all those months of seeking and 
thinking and reading and praying had 
brought me no light. 


any evidence of progress was visible to me. 
Yet I did not stop to consider whether f[ 
should go on. If my _ prospect had 


seemed ten thousand times more gloomy, 


I could not think of stopping; I knew that 
there was nothing else I could afford to 
accept instead of eternal life. I wanted 
I knew there 
were people in the world who possessed 
that kind of religion, and I must have that 
kind or I would die seeking it.- 


The eighth day of February, 1865, came 


on in due time, and I was twenty-five years 
It was a beautiful Wednes- 


I was busy discharg- 
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At ‘the ‘first af Poti it a cheap way of 


“four 
It appeared more 


like I was going the wrcug way, so far as 


ing my duties as orderly sergeant and see- 
ing after the sick at the general hospital, 


ete., that day. 
Our men captured and brought in 
twenty prisoners that day, who were en- 


gineering some scheme to capture our men, 


or smuggle goods, or something to help 
the rebellion—I forget what it was now. 

But all the business I did and all.the 
things that happened did not remove..for 
one minute from my mind and from my 
heart the one thing I craved and was starv- 
ing for. I remembered that I ought to be 
a Christian then. I felt that I should have 
been many years ago. I tried at intervals 
to pray. After the day had passed, i 
I made a more serious effort to come to the 
Lord that evening than [I had ever made 
before. Nor did I cease my praying, as I 
now remember, till 10 o’clock that night. 
As I found no help, I was greatly troubled 
lest I should fail at last; for by that time 


I was conscious that if there was any way 


to find the joys of salvation, I knew not 
where to go nor what to do to find it. I 
had come io realize trat there was no 
virtue in my prayers; and, as for tears, I 
could not cry. If I had shed one tear in 
years, except those forced out by 
smoke, I had no recollection of the fact. 
My heart would ery, but my eyes would 
not. I had nothing to depend on nor to 
look to. I knew nothing to do but wait. 

The evening of the next day my duties 
reqquired me to visit my company, who 
were quartered in the second story of ‘a 
vacated brick mill. I heard, while there, 
someone below suddenly begin to praise 
God. I hastened to an opening in the floor, 
through which bands had been run and 


through which I looked down to see the 
~shouter. 


I found that it was 
I had no doubt of his 
He 


To my ‘surprise, 
William Fitzgerald. 
honesty and of his true conversion. 


walked back and forth across the floor of . 
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the large building and shouted; 
astonishment of sinners and the joy of the 
few Christians alike seemed to be almost 
unnoticed by him. 


and be happy like that man. I regarded 
myself as wise as he. I never had sunk as 
low in society as he had, and was fifteen 
years younger than he was. He was a 
profane man, a dancer, a fiddler, a drunk- 
ard, a gambler and a fighter. He attended 
the frolics, or dances, and the snooting 
matches, and moved in the lower strata of 
society. He was very poo: auc his family 


lived in the crudest fashion of the back- 


woods, uneducated early settlers. 

But Bill Fitzgerald, as he was called, 
was honest in his way then, and lived up 
to his profession afterwards. He had not 
forgotten the teachings he had received be- 
fore. He believed in the old-fashioned re- 
ligion of the fathers, and, having had 
enough of the folly of sin, was seeking the 
Savior during the last few months of the 


past, while his comrades were thinking him 


indisposed or homesick. But he was all 
right then. 

I asked how it was that he was con- 
verted; for I had known him as a wicked, 
fearless man only, while I, who had not 
lived so profane a life, and had not con- 
descended to keep so disreputable public 
company as he had kept, and had much 
better training than he had, and had— 
though seeking the Lord for nearly seven 
months, abstaining from all sin, as I un- 
derstood it—been unable to make any 
progress at all. 

They told me that for five or six months 
past he had turned from all his obnoxious 


“ways, had said. but little to. anyone, and 


wanted to be alone, and did only what he 
was detailed to do. They had no idea what 
was the matter with him, unless he had 


grown homesick or was losing his mind or 
ke was going to die. 


Yet no one had both- 
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and the 


I looked on and won- | 
dered why I could not find peace with God _ 


ered him, as he was known to be a man 
if- hess 


that it would not pay to bother, 
wanted to be left alone. 2 


. They, ‘said. further, . “That he had. been. — 


attending | a revival meeting in ‘Chelsea, a 


suburb in the north part of the city, and 


had been at the altar of prayer a few of 
the last meetings.’’ On hearing that Bill 
Fitzgerald had been going to the mourn- 


er’s bench at the meetings in Chelsea, I _ 


was much more surprised than at witness- 
ing his rejoicings at his conversion. 

The mourner’s bench had become a veri- 
table bugbear to me. I classed it with the 
imbecile ceremonies of the heathen gods 
and the Catholic worship of Mary and ado- 
ration of St. Patrick and other supersti- 
tions which keep them in mental childhood 
and moral slavery all their lives. 

But as the man was too brave and too 
independent to be hypocritical,: I had no 
doubt of his real conversion, regardless of 
the weakness manifested in going to the 
mourner’s bench. I attributed that act to 
early associations which he had not learned 
to desp'se. 
myself by going to a meeting where such 
superstitious methods of worship were tol- 
erated at all. Still I was glad for the saved 
man and for myself. 

My prospect of being saved was batter: 
in my own judgment, than it was before I 
saw the evidences of Fitzgerald’s conver- 
sion. I knew all of the wickedness that he 
reveled in that I wanted to know, and a 
great deal more of better things than he 
did, yet he only was saved. 
pondered the question, the less I under- 


_ stood the mystery. That matter, to the ex- 


clusion of all other subjects of meditation, 

occupied my every thought. ; 
On the next evening I concluded, as 

I had nothing else to do, as a mere matter 


of pastime, that I would go io the meeting. 


Comrade D. L. Riley accompanied me, and, 
as we arrived late, the long room was full. 


‘But as for me, I’d not degrade. - 


The more I ~ a 


~ church there. 
_ preached and labored in the meetings. The 


think, 


affected in a Sympathetic manner. 


companion to come away. 


The house was one of the many two-story 


residences there, formerly occupied by 
factory hands. The partition was removed 
and it was used for religious purposes. 
There was no organization called a 
Christians of any faith 


citizens who took part were mostly refu- 
gees, far from their own churches, and 
were located there till they could go north 
or return to their homes after the war 
should close. 
the services were Christians or those desir- 
ing to become such, generally speaking. 

However, we crowded inside the door 
and stood till the invitation was extended 
to those who wished the prayers and in- 
structions of the Christians to come for- 
ward. As I had not once thought of re- 
ceiving benefit from such a meeting, I 
looked only for foolish, shameful things to 
occur. There were twenty-five or thirty, I 
who went forward and bowed 
at the altar of prayer. More than half of 
them weresoldiers; but I do not think I 
regarded any of them as men of judgment 
or ability. 

I thought the Christians, in their ae 
and shallowness of soul, would soon get 
most of them to believe they were all right 
and they would claim to be converted. For 
I supposed that those seekers were merely 
I do 
not remember who preached nor what was 
said, nor anything else except what I saw. 
I went to see the meeting and expected 
nothing else. While I meant no harm, I 
expected no good. 

When the song was closing I bade my 


camp I said, ‘“‘Riley, I want religion; but 
I don’t want that kind.’ He approved my 
idea. That was the first time I had ever 


hinted to anyone that I wanted to become 
a Christian. 
my statement. 


Perhaps he underestimated 
I had not told even my 
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The soldiers who attended 


-years before I entered the army. 


On our way to, 
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dear mother. I feared to do so, as I 
thought I might fail at last. 

My curiosity was satisfied. I had no 
more idea of visiting that meeting place 
again than. I-had of: -huying: a pair of wings 
to fly to heaven with. I remembered see- 
ing many honest and intelligent persons 
bow at the mourner’s bench in former 
years, and that I had known true conver- 
sions there. But I had learned of the ig- 
norance or meanness of some workers who 
had told seekers to rise and tell the people 
they were saved and to give God praises, 
thus inducing false professions and deceiv- 
ing the poor souls to their probable ruin. 
I had come to believe the anxious seat a 
mere machine by which the weak-minded 
and unfortunate were deceived by other 
silly or designing persons. 

The awful opinion I held of the public 
altar had been growing on me for several 
IT think 
the denunciation of it by the people called 
Campbellites and the Hardshell Baptists 
were responsible in some measure for the 
delusion that held me firmly in its embrace 
to that time. 

T dismissed the meeting from my mind 
and went to sleep. During a lull in my 
business at 2 o’clock the next day, while 
wondering what would be the outcome of 
my cravings and searchings for Christ and 
his salvation, it came to my mind that from 


July 31, 1863, to May 31, 1864, I was so: 


perfectly convinced that there was nothing 
in Christianity that I would not give one 
cent for all that ever was on the earth; 
and that till July 15, 1864, I did not con- 
fess God as the Creator of all things and 
the Author of the Bible. But that I saw 
plainly that I was in darkness then, and 


the reason for that darkness I saw also. 


Might I not be mistaken again, I asked 
myself. I admitted the mere possibility, 
but not the remotest probability, that I was 
mistaken in my estimate of the merit of 
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such protracted meetings or 


-_ conversation. 


of officers in attendance increased, 


nothing of that for which I came. 


- 


the altar of 
prayer or of the instructions that were 
given to the seekers by those who were in 
the habit of speaking and praying in 
public. 

As I had nothing else to do (for I had 


quit praying, as I had found it useless in 


my case till something -else was done), I 
decided to go to that meeting again that 
night, and to go early and alone. So I 
went. 

The sun had just gone down when I 
arrived, and I found five person there al- 


ready. They were earnestly consulting or 
advising concerning the meetings,. I 
thought. I sat down as far away as I could 


eet, lest someone should say something to 
me; so I did not understand much of their 
Neither did I want to, for 
I still had no confidence in the words or 
wisdom or prayers or sermons of any man 
or all men, as doing me any good what- 
ever. I came alone, to observe the exer- 


cises in the altar—to learn if I had mis- 


judged their nature and their merits or 
their demerits. I intended to get close 
when the people filled the space to a proper 
degree. . 

As the twilight passed into darkness the 
house filled to overflowing. The number 
since 
the evening previous, and I wus in a.<di- 
lemma. If I sat out there I would learn 
If I 
went where I could accomplish the object 


‘of my mission they would see me and per- 
“haps conclude that I was one of the weak- 


minded class that was feeling an interest 
in the kind of religion that those people 
had or, perhaps, they pretended to have. 
Much as I disliked to go near, my desire 
was so great to learn anything pertaining 
to true religion, if there was any chance 


at all, that I took my seat next to the one 


placed for the anxious on that side of the 


altar. 


— a S 


I soon thought all eyes were ee upon — ES 
me, especially those of the officers. ie 2 


cringed and crouched and twisted and 


looked down and up and away from them — 


as well as I could. I don’t know who 
preached nor what the preacher said. I did 
not come to listen to him. 
and hear workers do altar work. 


It seemed long, but finally the altar was 


presented and calmly and _ deliberately 


quite a number bowed before me, all round | 


the open space left for the workers. When 
the people rose I rose, and when they 
bowed in prayer I maintained a reclining 
position, as if I was not interested at all 
except to be polite. I wanted the people to 
think that I was there by accident, but was 
too gentlemanly to leave the place. It cost 
me dearly to act the hypocrite, but I stood 
it and accomplished my mission. 


I listened to the instructions given io. 


those who were seeking: Jesus, but I lis- 
tened in vain for the shoddy-like device 
that I was tuned for. The words that I 
knew were in the Book were meekly of- 
fered, such as: ‘“‘Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved’’ (Acts 
16:30),.and; 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest” (Matt. 11:28), and other texts 
and other exhortations which I remem- 
bered to have heard the honest old servants 


of the Lord quote in their labors for sin- - 
instruction in the days x of my child- # 


ners’ 
hood. 


I listened to the prayers aid obeerved™ 


the movements of the seekers closely, but 


found nothing objectionable in word. or 


deed. However, they were so quiet and 


self-possessed that I could hear very few of | 
If the services rendered to — 


their. words. 
God in the public worship of my. mother 
and her fellow-members were right, those 
were correct also. 


After fully satisfying meee that I. fade 
in some way or other been led to misjudge 


I wanted to see 


“Come unto me all ye that 


the meeting, I rose and pressed backwards 
two or three feet to escape the serutiny of 
the eyes that I felt had been set on me all 


through the service; I surveyed the pros- 
trate mourners, waiting at the feet of 


Christ, craving life, eternal life, as I had 
done for nearly seven months. 


All at once the reasonableness of their 


-- actions appeared to me as if I had read it 


thing done than those mourners 


from a book. Christ had life to give. The 
mourner needed it and was begging to be 


admitted to the fellowship of the saints and 


to have his sins washed away. I thought 
I had not in my life seen a more proper 
were 


doing. I believed that every one of them 


would be saved before long, for I had a 


very big idea of God’s truth and I knew 
that the words of Jesus in John 3:16 were 
very encour aging. 

I was as happy as t was On: puly sks: 
1864, when I first found that God’s words 
as recorded in the Bible were true. I had 
made a great discovery. I decided to act 


“the part of wisdom and honesty without 


ts 
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we could not see. 
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delay. The meeting was closing. I con- 
sidered the cost to my pride and the loss 
of standing I should sustain in humbly 
bowing in the congregation to one whom 
But I had seen the 
beauty ani propriety of the guilty party 
submitting to the terms of the offended 
one, especially if the offender was alto- 
gether wrong. I knew that the sinner was 
wrong; that I had not been ashamed to do 
wrong, and that for many years, and pub- 
licly as well as privately. But now that I 
had found all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and wanted to do the other way, I 
was actually ashamed to publicly declare 


my desire to lead a righteous life and to 


acknowledge my sins to God in the congre- 
gation. I had thought my carefulness to 
keep my intentions to myself was the out- 
growth of my honesty » alone; but when I 
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cowardice in it. I rejoiced to believe that 
at the next service I should be permitted 
to kneel at the altar of prayer with other 
lost but awakened sinners. I was convinced 
that I knew the reason of my inability to 
find the peace for which I had so long and 
earnestly sought. 

I remembered that Jesus said that ‘“Who- 
soever shall deny me before men, him will 
I also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven; but he that confesseth me before 
men, him will I confess before my Father 
which is in heaven.’’ I relied implicitly on 
the Word of God as I understood it, and, 
therefore, when I should be able to go as it 
directed, I expected to be saved from all 
my sins and have eternal life. 

I went home, not doubting that I was on 
the way to glory and to God. I craved the 
hour to arrive at which I could fuHill my 
vow. I went alone to the meeting that 
Sunday night. I sat in one end of the 
house, as far away from the altar of prayer 
as I could be. That circumstance, how- 
ever, was accidental. ; 

Lieutenant ‘Bean, of my own regiment, 
preached. 
‘I was glad he was there. Still, I remem- 
ber nothing about his text or sermon. A 
great confiict was going on in my mind. I 
was determined to go to the mourner’s 
bench; yet it seemed almost impossible for 
me to do so in the presence of the officers. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


each recurring evening, till at the 

meeting that I had determined to 
confess my desire to enlist in the Christian 
service, I think a dozen or more of them 
were present. 

The preacher asked those who were will- 
ing to do so; to come to the altar. With 
much effort I rose and gradually advanced 
through the mass of people, till I reached 


Ts number of officers had mencimee 


pealyzcd it, TL found much vanity ae more the altar. The preacher extended his hand 
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He was an influential man, and 
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and exclaimed (involuntarily, as it seemed. 


to me) “Bless God!’’ Doubtless he was 
greatly surprised. I knelt there, placing 
my hands and my head on one of the seats. 
It was a.real mourner’s ‘bench to me. I 
had gained the greatest victory I had ever 
gained. It required more effort and self- 
denial and courage for me to kneel at that 
altar of prayer than it had ever took for 
me to discharge any other duty or to meet 
any danger in my past life, even to fight 
a battle. All my shame seemed to be gone 
as I bowed down humbly there. I knew 
that I had done all that I could do. _My 
will was broken. 

My heart’s desire was that the Lord in 
some way would bless me. Hedged in as 
I was, I could only wait on the Lord. I 
don’t think I had moved my lips in prayer 
since late in the evening of my birthday. 
I did not move them at the altar. I had 
found that I received nothing for my 
words. I had no confidence in them. 
my heart I said to the Lord that I had 
come to him for mercy and if he extened 
it I should be blessed; if not, I was help- 

less. My mind was fixed. 
him till death overtook me. I could only 
offer myself to him just as I was; sinful, 
ignorant, poor, starving for eternal life. 
Not even one tear could I shed. Not one 
thing could I do. I knew he had saved 
others, but I did not know how; else I’d 
see how to be saved myself. Just how 
God could save me from the penalty of 
my sins and be just in the act was an un- 
solved problem in my mind, and unsol- 
vable so far as I could comprehend. How- 
ever, I realized the fact that I had sub- 
mitted my case to the ocroper. court. I 
could only hope and wait. I had a degree 
of comfort in knowing all was known to 
God and that he had biessed others. I 
had distrusted self, as I thought, and ven- 
turing all on one I did not know, because 
there was no other chance. SEternal life 
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In, 


I would seek ~ 


was in him or there was none. I had 
looked ewverywhare, tried everything. 
There was salvation in no other. I was _ 
submitting to the inevitable. I was almost- 
reconciled to my doom. 

Probably there were some persons there 
not fit to labor in the altar. Those or 
others may have instructed me. It made — 
“no difference whether they did or did not. 
I already knew all that they could tell me. 
Yet I did not object. Their words and 
sympathy and anxiety did me no harm; 
they did me no good. I had gone beyond 
human help or harm. I was perfectly in- 
different to the opinion of others or their 
actions towards me. I had no idea that | 
I should die soon, yet to live as I had lived | 
all my life without life after this one was _ 
over and to continue to do so to the end cs 
was so unwelcome a prospect to me that — 
I was indifferent on that point. I wanted 
the services to continue, but they closed — 
early. I went to camp and to my bed 
somewhat in the-attitude of one on trial 
after the case had been given to the jury, 
waiting in suspense. _ 

I had fully believed heretofore that if 
I should be seen bowing in prayer to God 
I could not bear to look my comrades or 
anyone else in the face. But, to the con- | 
trary, I could then look at them with a 
more honest heart than.I ever could be- 
fore. If I could have proclaimed to the 
whole world the fact that I was in my 
right mind for the first time in my life in 
regard to my obligations to God and my 
own soul’s interest, I would gladly have 
done so. I wanted them to know that I 
saw that I had been wrong; that I was 
seeking to turn to my Creator, to serve 
him as a righteous act; that I was ac- 
knowledging what I had been denying by ‘€ 
action; that God had a right to demand 
my services and my affection; that I owed . 
my creation and my preservation and all _ : 
that I was then or ever hope to be to him; 
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that I had been an “ungrateful ‘sinner all 
my life; that I was now going to seek him. 
and honor him till death, whether anyone 
else did or not, for I owed it to him and 
x craved to discharge my obligations so. 


far as I could. “I was ‘so well accustomed 
to the realization of the fact I was ina 
lost condition that I was not alarmed. But 
when I went to bed that night I enjoyed a 
sense of pleasure in the confidence that 
I had found the road that would lead to 
the salvation of my soul. I rose the next 
morning in the same hopeful mood. At 
the meeting that night it was not a cross 
for me to kneel at the altar of prayer. It 
‘was just what I wished to do, and I had 
some expectation of receiving the desire 
of my heart, for I knew that I had done 
all tnat I could and I believed that the 
Lord was going to save me. He had saved 
others and he had said he would save those 
who looked to him. Yet it was incompre- 
hensible, to me how he would or could do 
it. The meeting broke again and I had 
made no progress. { was hopeful however 
till afternoon the next day, the i4th. 

Nothing else was on my mind but the 
pursuit of life eternal, except as my mili- 
tary duties claimed my attention, and that 
evening, returning from a business trip 
into the city, I considered the status of 
my case and found that the last duty that 
I could do had been done, and yet I was 
unsaved. To believe God’s word would 
be to expect to be saved then, and yet it 
Was not done. 
continue to offer myself to the Lord at 
the altar of prayer and intended to do so 
as long as I should be permitted to. 

But accepting the Lord as one of mercy 
and wisdom, I did not believe he would 
take pleasure in my starving for life if 
there was not something lacking. I could 
think of nothing unless it was that I 
might be one of the non- -elect. If that was 
. ‘grew more and more 


I was perfectly willing to 


ose Ts: 
despondent. But while I was at the 
mourners’ bench again on time that night, 
went there almost destitute of one ray of 
hope. Not believing that God would trifle 
with a needy sinner and that his Son had 
died to save such sinners and that I had 
come to his terms and was not yet saved, 
I was ariven to the conclusion that I was 
not of the elect or that I had not been 
convicted and that I had been seeking the 
Lord from selfish motives and the Spirit 
of the Lord had not convicted me at all. 
How could I come to auy other conclu- 
sion? But I determined to lay it all on 
the Lord. I saw that I had no more to 
lose; for I was already lost, and if I should 
be saved at all it would be a clear gain. 
I had needed salvation a long time 


and had looked for it with much pleasing 


anticipation, but at that time it seemed 
a real disappointment only was in store 
for me. And no more could I see any way 
for my escape from the doom of all 
unconverted men who die in their sinful- 
ness than I could see how I could fly to 
the moon in an instant. Both seemed 
impossible to me. I was not noticing 
what went on around me, very much. 

I think the meeting was encouraging, 
and I learned afterwards that John H. 
Parks, the soldier who escaped the Dick 
Davis massacre, professed faith that 
night. I could see that all was done that 
ever could be done for me, and that if I 
was not saved then I could never be saved. 

As I could see no signs of mercy, what- 
ever, in feeling, in hearing, in understand- 
ing, in shedding of tears, nor in hoping 
that at some future time my case would 
be. better; I was driven to the only con- 
clusion possible from the evidence before 
me: that there was no hope at all for me 
thenceforth and forever. I had no fear 
of physical death at that time, yet I felt 
my hope die within me as plainly as if 


‘my body was dying inch by inch. The last 


- 
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ray of hope at last departed. I sm per- 
fectly ignorant of the time that elapsed 
or of what transpired around me for a 


time. It might have been only one sec- 
ond. It may have been an hour. God 
knows. 


The first real thing that I remember. I 
was standing on my knees and the tears 
of real joy were roling down my cheeks 
and I was telling the Lord that he could 
save me. I was not speaking in a whis- 
per either. At that moment I remember 
that Comrade Parks, who only a short 
time before had professed conversion, 
came to me and told me how to do; but 
I had already believed in Jesus. I also 
remember that Patent House, a very bad 
boy soldier who professed that night or 
previously, came to me and tried to help 
me, and at that moment I had but little 
confidence in him, yet I eared _nothing 
about that. It seems curious that at that 
interesting . moment I should consider 
one’s honesty, but I did so, and left the 
matter to the Lord. He did me no good 
nor no harm. I was very happy. A man 
who had never seen any terrestial object 
before, to 
his eyes the physical objects we see, would 
be no more enlightened thereby than I 
was enlightened at seeing with my heart 
or with my soul how God could be just 
and still save me. I saw that it was 
simply because Jesus had died for my sins 

and had risen for my justification that 
God was willing.to save me. He had said 
so. He was able to save me, He had 
saved others. I was needing to be saved 
and was willing to be saved. I was happy 
~  heeause I saw that I certainly would be 
‘saved. God was able and willing and I 
-. was willing and my salvation was a cer- 
tainty, unless there was a_ stronger or 
wiser one than the God of heaven. 
course, I had not fear of that. | 
_I was surprised that I had not under- 


‘ 


— + 
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ke permitted to behold with | 


While I was looking for the word to be 


or some other sign to be given me, agsur- ‘Sa 


Ot 


stood the ey: terms of Par Gite sooner. 5 
I had dorie many things that I ought to. 
have done in my searehings for life, and 
many useless things. But. ‘the one thing 
and the only thing that I needed to do to. 
be saved as a penitent sinner I had not ~ 
done: that was to believe in the Lord Je- — 
sus Christ. I found that with the heart 3 
one believes unto righteousness: that the as Ae 
affections and the will acquiese with the 
understanding, or rather leads the under- — 
standing. Distrusting my own efforts of 
every kind, realizing that there was abso- — 
lutely no hope at all in me or man, God ~ 
led me to look to him to hope against .  — 
hope; to try where I almost knew there. . 
was no use, for there was no other way. 23 

I saw it plainly that night—just-forty- eee 
one years ago. I have not forgotten it, — Z 
nor have I been able ta improve on the _ 
knowledge of the way of salvation ong. : 
whit since. 

I think now that I SeGla Nave beans 
saved at one o’clock, July 15, ike 94 tor 
I then believed in the word of God and. 
true Christianity; but the mass of super-_ 
stit.on or rerror that I had contracted | 
kept me from the whole truth those seven am 
months. . 

While I was very happy forsthe spite: 
ual knowledge imparted to me by the Holy 
Spirit, showing me beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that God could and would save Tas = 
yet I did not think I was saved. If I had © ee 
known that I was saved I do not think 2 
my ecstacy would have been greater; for sa 
I saw that it would certainly come to pass. fo 


spoken in my ears or my eyes to see Jesus 


ing me that I possessed eternal life and had 
religion ‘and was already a child of Rens 
the meeting came to a close. Sex reese 
I saw two men near me of my own a 
company, who I did not know were at. the” Ee 
meeting, and both of them I Stool, to ed © See 


+ were my friends, 


- Stricklin, 
and. A. J. Sisk, a Methodist. 
they would say something to me, as they 


PChrictinie stews a Baptist, 


and, of course, 
wished me well; but I still preferred to 
deal directly with my~ Redeemer without 


ce any. prompter or instructer, especially as 


revelation of his 


I felt positive that it would not be long till 


the Lord would present me with such a 
regenerating love and 


power and glory that I would never be 


', 
meer 
», 


thing to shout about. 


verted a person, 


Christ as Paul did, or 
“yoice of Jesus saying, ‘‘Your sins are for- 


~ shouting aloud every breath, 


like the Christians who can only say, “I 


hope I have been converted.” 


I really thought that when God con- 
that person was given 
‘of the fact through 
that. he saw Jesus 
that he heard the 


physical evidences 
the organs of sense;. 


given,” or, “You are a child of God,’’ or 
he would see'a great light; or be made to 


-shout loud and long in spite of himself, 
so that he would. know that he was a 
Christian without having to merely hope 


that he was one. 

I was looking steadfastly for Séajethine 
similar and no one in this world at that 
time could have made me believe that I 
should not receive such manifestations of 
my acceptance vou God at my real con- 


. version. 


Crowding birchiet the people I reached 


the door, and, instead of going to the road — 


eastward that came into a street that went 
‘south and west to our barracks, I went 
down the bayou along a little path, alone, 
nearly south to my place of. sleeping. I 
was so delighted with the Lord’s way of 
saving sinners and the surety of my own 
salvation soon, that it was with much ef- 
fort that I could restrain myself from 
“Reconciled 
to God! ~ Reconciled to God.’ I would 
chide myself for my presumption in want- 
ing to hollow for joy before I had any- 
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I feared that 


they. 


“which accompanies conversion, 
“joiced at my good fortune; for there was 


’ I actually had to - 
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use my hands to keep the exclamations 
of delight from rolling off my tongue. It 
was my good fortune to meet no one as 
I went down that unused path, and when 
I came near my barracks all was in repose 
so I was not found out. 

I was so sure that God was going to 
sare me soon that I did not lie down till 
midnight or later, and, when I did at last, 
I merely dreamed or thought over the 
great things the Lord was doing for me, 
and the things that he WOULD do for me. 
I did not Le long. 
the manifestation, whatever it would be, 
and re- 


not one doubt that I should soon be saved 
forever. 

The day passed and the night found me 
et the meeting again. I had not said a 
word to anyone, neither had anyone spo- 
ken to me on the subject of the meeting 
or my interest in it. 
was not known to any but myself. But 
when someone started a good spiritual 
song that night the people came near find- 
ing that I was happy, because I almost 


rose and shouted praises to God before I 


was aware of it. 

Just then I discovered that I was about 
to do something that would be-deceitful 
ani saereligious, as it was not reasonable 
nor rational for persons to give glory to 
God before they were converted. With 
much difficulty I kept my mouth closed 
and my body pressed to the seat; though 
my joy was so great that it seemed that 
I must praise God for what he was going 
to do for me. 

The anxious seat was presented, [ went 
and bowed there, the happiest man, in all 
probability, that ever knelt at a mourn- 
er’s bench. I remained in exactly the 
same delightful mood all that night and 
next day. I saw that God would save me 
certainly, as viewed from the standpoint , 


I rose and looked for ° 


My exceeding joy - 


> 


with my ears speak to me. 


{ 
of logic, philosophy, scripture and experi- 
ence. I never in all my life had any pos- 
session or privilege or prospect that could 


be compared in value or dearness by me. to 


the blessings the Lord was bestowing on 
me. 
having been Saved already. 

On returning from the city where my 
military duty called me, the next evening, 
in company with Comrade Stricklin, he, 
in a very cautious and kind way, ventured 
to suggest to me that in his opinion I had 
enjoyed the new birth already and that I 
wouid not enjoy any. other than what I 
had experienced previously. I was aston- 
ished from the depths of my soul. I had 
known him, from the time I was ten years 
old, as. an orderly church member and a 
friend of my family and a special friend 
of mine for nearly three years just past, 
and I could not believe him willing to de- 
ceive me; yet I turned to him and said, 
“Vou may deceive others but you cannot 
deceive me.’ He said no more, and I 
soon turned away. 

I was at the meeting again that night 


and was still happy; but, during the ser- 


vices, while at the altar of prayer, I 
realized that my hope was declining. De- 
spondency was creeping on me. I knew 
that all the joys I had felt were real and 


my views were correct concerning Christ 


and his salvation, but after being so near 
the Savior for nearly forty-eight hours, 


he seemed to be going away from me 
I had not. 


without giving me eternal life. 
seen Jesus with my eyes, nor heard him 
Nor had I 
seen a great light, nor had any other un- 
mistakable token of his pardon appeared 
that I thought all Christians had and that 
I would certainly have if ever I was truly 
converted. 

I considered the strange things that had 
come to me since my birthday the 8th 


inst, and even since I had been coming to 


Yet I had not even once thought of, 


the altar of prayer, and how very. pegs 


Jesus came to me, yet I thought. T had 
made a mistake somewhere. and Bone the 
wrong way. = 


I grew more and more sorry and “iota 
ful, till the next morning I wended my < 


way to Chaplain’s tent, one mile away, 


where I told him meekly of my desires 
and my efforts, and how I came so near — 


being converted, and how much I wished 


I could have been; but that all my pros- — 3 


On nor get back to the place where I was 
a month ago, so that I could start right, 
as I kelieved that I had gone wrong some 
way. and [ needed help awfully bad; and 
that I had come to him to help me if he 
could. I told him that I had never before — 


pects had flown, and that I could not go 


conversed with anyone on my condition, © 


as I wished to be very: cautious 
future life, to make no mistakes, and that 
I saw it was much easier to go wrong or 
to be lead wrong than right. 
manner he advised me to go to the meet- 
ings as usual, and, 
altar of prayer, engage in singing and to 


speak to the seekers some word that I 

He said that 
‘he believed I would get light as to my 
I do not think that he hinted that. 


Knew was in-the Scriptures. 


duties. 
I was a Christian; for I did not give him 


time to do so if he had-intended such a 
I was so surprised and hurt at 
what I thought to be so dangerous in- 


thing. 


struction from one whom we honored as 


a sincere, Godly man; one who seemed to — 
that 

could befall a human being to miss heaven =~ 

that I rose and hurried back to. my bar- — 


think it the greatest misfortune 


racks. 


an educated man. He enlisted as a Spe 
soldier and we elected him as_ chaplain 


rather than one who would not enlist un- — : 


less he could be chaplain. He was. sent 


home on furlough and was ordained as a 


In a meek — 


instead of going to the 


The chaplain was an Trae put not e 
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Tinie by the authorities in. the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian church. We did not 
regret it ever afterwards. He. did what 
ite: could to help us all during our three- 
years army service. 7 

- I -was growing more Aicadncolate all 
the times Tis t had known anything else 
to do I should not have gone to church 
that night. When the altar was pre- 

sented I felt that I had gone wrong some 

way and that I could not go on till the 
wrong had been corrected. I sat away 
back, out of the way of others, for quite 
a number of persons—some of my own 
company—were professing conversion. It 
was my own condition that I wanted to 
improve. I was trying some way to get 
back where I was fifteen days ago so I 
could pray and seek the Lord; for I could 
not make any progress nor think of any- 
thing but my wrong move in some way 
just before I was about to be saved. 

I sat there in silence and distress till 
the meeting had been. dismissed and all 
were gone, save twenty or thirty in a circle 
around five or six seekers who wanted to 
remain longer. The lights were out ex- 
cept the light in the little circle. 
a while I moved quietly up to the ring and 
peeped over to see who was there. Very 


near my feet I heard one prayer from the. 


lips of one whose voice I recognized as 
W. R. Baker, of my own company. I 
3 wished I could aid him and the words of 
the chaplain, which I had spurned that 
morning, came to me—to speak to some 
inquirer some word of truth. Of course, 
I had no idea of committing such an error 
as that. However, I stood there in the 
rear of all those on that side of the circle. 
- Perhaps no one had noticed me. 

I did not know why the chaplain said 
- that. 
I thought it might be that he knew what 
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After 


I knew that I was doing no. good. 
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would know it but me and my Maker, and 
God understood my honesty of purpose. 
I quietly bent down and meekly. told my. 
comrade to trust in the Lord. I-felt that 
it was presumption to do so and was sut- 
fering for it, when Baker rose_and, with 
much delight, said he had trusted in Je- 
sus and was saved by His blood. He went 
all round and talked so intelligently and 
looked so bright and happy that I could 
not stay there, but went back to the dark- | 
est corner and sat mourning over my 
pitiable. condition, erowing worse at each 
move I made. I thought ‘Baker had recog- 
nized my voice and that. he. knew that I 
was not fit to tell him what to do and 
that I was a ruined man. I did not let 
anyone see me.. . : 

The next morning I went to the chap- 
lain as soon as I could and told him that 
I had done what he said to do, and that — 
I should not have done it; that no one 
not a Christian was fit to instruct seek- 
ers. It would soon be known to’ all my 
friends that I had acted hypocritical in 
so serious a matter. I knew that God 
understood my. desire, but Baker would 
not know my heart. I asked him to help 
me some way to get out of my troubles 
which he led me into. JI supposed he 
would be sorry that he had given me such 
instruction as he had, and would do all 
he could to correct matters. Instead of 
doing so, however, he seemed to.me to be 
glad of his words to me and to enjoy my 
predicament. He actually bade me to do 
the same thing toe next night, and he said — 
that I would certainly get light from the 
Lord. Those words confirmed my late 
suspicion that our chaplain was either a 
very ignorant man, else his love for our . 
immortal souls was very shallow. I de- ES 


termined to have no more conversations 


with him. 


Be was best. If I told the man the truth it I had lost almost every particle of hope. 
Bees surely would not hurt him. No one of finding Jesus, my Savior, and was try- 


earth do right?” 


ing to undo my mistakes and then get 


away back to the place where I had lost’ 


_ the true way and start after the life I so 
much needed where I left it. At the meet- 
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ing the next night, the 18th, having grown 


more hopeless, I sat back—not because I 
objected to the mourner’s bench, but be- 
cause I thought I had scandalized every 
seeker there by my mistakes. 

The meetings closed and about the 
‘same number of seekers and workers re- 
mained as the night before. I drew silently 
up to the circle and heard the voice of S. 
S. Hampton, another of my company, ex- 
actly where Baker was the night previous. 
The caplain’s words came to me, and, 
my despair, I stooped and said to him, 
“Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.’ Money could not 
have influenced me to do what I did. Des- 
peration drove me to do what seemed to 
me to be wrong, because the preacher who 
ought to know had told me to do so and 
I knew nothing else to do. 

Well, Hampton soon rose and in his 
simple but honest way rejoiced in the 
- Savior’s love. I had no doubt that he, too, 
as really converted. While I was slad for 


- him or anyone elise to be happy in the Sa- 
vior’s love, his profession served to render. 


me miserable. The idea of my talking to 
two men, both of whom doubtless recog- 
nized my voice and who had later found 
the Savior and knew ‘that I was what 
everyone would term a hypoacrite, made 
me so ashamed of my conduct that I de- 


- gpared of ever finding the way of salva- 


tion at all. 
; I decided to say no more about the mat- 
ter to anyone, and let the Lord do just as 


~ he pleased with me; but that I would do. 


right all my life and die craving eternal 
life and the fellowship of the Lord. 

‘Then the question of Abraham came to 
my mind: ‘Shall not the Judge of all the 
I answered, ‘Yes; 


a 


and 


in iz 


guide me, regardless of consequences, for 
I belong to him and he has the right to. 
do as he pleases with me. I'll do what 
he says in the Bible to do, and risk it all 
in his hands, for I can do no better.” 

Immediately I began to feel relief, as 
having cast all my care on Jesus. 
Oe Ty ea 
rest and wait, as it was all resting in the 
hands of Jesus. 
Lord would do right, and that he was 
mericful and could save me, and be just, as 
I had seen, suited my needy condition ex- 
actly, 
to this day. : 

I gradually became willing to believe 
that I was a Christian. 
me that all the Christians I ever heard of 
had seen Jesus or heard his voice or had 
seen angels or had seen lights, or had re- 


ceived indisputable evidence through one 


lo Pete ae 
I grew more and more satisfied to 


and I have. loved that great truth. 


Only it seemed to © 


Tl trust him henceforward fo 16ad and ae 


The conviction that ihe 


or more of the natural avenues of knowl- «= 


edge or organs of sense, that they might 
know beyond the possibility of a doubt 
that tney were true Christians. 
that one deficiency 
would be very happy. I saw how fos 
could save any penitent sinner and be ‘just. 
I loved that way. It was exactly - what all 
sinners needed. 


of Jesus. 
mankind for whom he died. 
word and his service, and tone to love 
them more and more. 

I knew that 


ions seat, the third time I went there, on 


the 14th of the month. But it seemed that. 
the one thing that I must have was a 
certain kind of Christian experience, such— 


as I had not had to that time nor to the 
present day. 


Only for. a 
in my experience IT 


I never had known any- — 
thing else worth living for but the religion 
I loved him and the race of 
I loved his — 


the great change from 
darkness to light came to me at the anx- 


My mistake grew out of my — 
inability to understand persons relating ze 
the leadings of the Lord in their cases. 


They were ‘measuring heavenly things: by 


earthly things and Christians could com- 


a prehend them, but I did not know that the 


Tr 


a 
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“Natural man receiveth not the things of 
_the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness 
unto him: neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” 1 
And I had failed to compre-. 


Corn 221 £.. 
hend the words of Jesus to Nicodemus, 


in John 3:3, ‘Except a man be born again 


he cannot see the kingdom’ ‘of:-God.” 1 
really supposed that I knew about those 
things in my imagination as well as many 
Christians. In that, however, I was com- 
pletely deceived. I had it -all .wrong. 
Every particle of all my spiritual experi- 
ence, from the day I turned from sin te 


this day, were the exact opposites of what 


I had conceived as an unconverted man. 

‘I gradually gained light for three 
months, when I was fully established. Yet 
it was not all peace along the way. But 


reading and praying. and doubting and re- 


joicing, I grew in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
After I began to indulge a hope that what 
I had already received might prove to in- 
clude regeneration, notwithstanding I had 
not experienced the evidences of it that 
I had expected to experience, I had three 
successive conflicts of unexpected natures 


and of awful severity. 


The first was a return of my atheistic 
fears. There was no use to read; I had 
done that before. 
fair arguments. were on. the= side of Reve- 
lation.. My” mind was convinced;- ‘put there 
was an it seemed, that all the things 


that the Christian possessed and all that 


he hoped for, in some way might be a 
myth. That nearly all the people on the 
earth we knew were wrong. Might we 
not be? Was positive knowledge possible? 

Those soul-sickening suggestions had 
been away from my heart for more than 


3 eight months, and I never expected to en- 
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All the reasons and 


tertain one of them again after I saw their 
lying nature at that time. 
I could not drive them away. It did not 
satisfy me that I could defeat the asser- 
tions of disbelievers in divine revelation. 
I realized that there was so much that I 
did not know and so little that I did know, 


that I wondered whether I knew anything. 


But in due time the Lord came to me 
end lifted me out of my despondency and 
sorrow, and I was very thankful to him. 
I was happy awhile. 
came into my mind 
whether Jesus -was the Immanuel. We 
had read of twenty-four false Christs. 
Could one come into the world without an 
earthly father? J read the book of Isaiah 
through without finding the prophecies re- 
lating to his coming, which had helped to 
enlighten me several months ago. I was 
so depressed that I overlooked them. I! 
did not think of the mystery that pertains 
to ail life, and that we could no more un- 
derstand the mystery of natural concep- 
tion than spiritual conception. 


Then the query 


The Lord, by his Holy Spirit, enlight- 


ened my heart again, and I could see that 


there was one that could solve difficulties 
that man need not undertake. The last 


_ assault that. was made on my delightful 


adyancement in Christian growth and 
knowledge was that the doctrine of the 


resurrection of the body was an impossi- — 
bility, and was, therefore, an absurdity of | 


superstitious origin. 

I had, at the first time of beholding the 
dead bodies of soldiers decaying before 
they were buried, declared that they could 
not be raised as Christians expected. And 
now the unreasonableness of that central 
and important tenet of the Christian sys- 
tem came forth, clothed in its seeming im- 
pervious panoply, fairly laughing at my 
weakness and terror, while I trembled, as 
it were, for the safety of the religion which 


- 
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I was helpless. — 


Slits 


= 


was dearer to me than life itself, and all 
other things I had ever known. ' 

But before despair had broken my heart, 
light came, and I could believe that one 
who could form the intricate material of 


the human body according to a law of his 


3 W. S. BLACKMAN, ~ 
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‘own devising, could disintegrate that body 
-by. his ‘own chemical agents and build it 
again. at. the time:and in the way that he 
pleased ; to. do.-so.- : 
The: tzord sent his. Spirit aKa gave me 
the -victory.each time, else: could. never 


~ 
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could afford to be 


-have met and conquered those foes. Lo 


could not risk what was so dear to me on 
mere tradition or supposition. It was not 
enough for me to merely think I was 
right; I must know that I was right. I 
mistaken about unim- 


As he appeared during time of Civil War. 


portant matters.. 


after it was too late, I found the property 


belonged to other parties, it would be un- 
if I find myself drowning, 
beyond any power to save myself, ee 


fortunate; or, 
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if I paid. all the prop- 
erty and money I had. for a home, and, 


ya 


: But, 
be a fraud, then all is lost. 
The Bible was the only book, 


be more deplorable. if my religion 
compar- 
and the 
only possession, 


atively speaking, 
Christian religion 


in the world; 
the . 


comparatively speaking, known to men, in | 
= ‘my e * 


estimat:on—hence my absorbing inter- 
e:t in them. 

When joy sat enthroned in my heart as 
a permanent possession, after the victory 
over those great foes, I realized that I was 
truly converted to the true religion of Je- 
sus Christ, and that it was just what I 
needed for this world and for the next. 


I thought, at that morning when peace 
filed my heart, that if any other one had 
been so often led wrong and had been so 
ignorant and so severely attacked by the 
devil as I had been, he would never have 
escaped. 
those terrible influences were accidents 
that would not happen again in a century, 
perhaps never. 


At that moment the thought came to me 


that it was the Lord who had been with 
me and permitted me to be tried as in the 


-fire. And that he had said, ‘“‘“My grace is 
sufficient for you, and you shall not Re 
tempted Bhove that you are able to bear.’ 
I then understood that the Lord had been 
near me and was my-friend. And I have 
found it so ever since that time, forty-one 
years ago. 


During my resudions as to the pos- 
sibility of conversion’ without external 
‘Signs, I read to great profit several books, 
among - which were ‘The Anxious Inquir- 
er,” Dodrige’s ‘‘Rise and Progress of Re- 
ligion in the Soul,’ ‘“‘Theory. of Conver- 
sion,” all of which were very helpful to 
me, and I thank the Lord of glory for en- 
‘abling the authors to publish them. They 
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I thought that my escape from 


Later on I could enjoy the services of 
Christians everywhere I met them, whether 
I met them at the churches or at the Chris-- 
tuan Commission. 

Almost as soon as I was established 1 
bought T. Scott’s “Commentary on the 


Bible,” T. Dick’s complete works and Jo- 


sephus’s complete works, and _ various 
other books, as I craved to know how I 
might grow in knowledge, so as to be more 
useful to my fellow men, though I could — 
not believe that I could ever preach. 


‘CHAPTER XVII. 
ARLY in April, with deep sorrow, our 
> men heard of the loss of two hundred 
members of the Fifty-sixth regiment, 
Tilinois infantry. 
cur in a battle. 


The tragedy did not oc- 
This narrator does not in- 


_ tend to note battles, except as they affected 


Tne Boy of Battle Ford directly or re- 
motely. But this sad event was so un- 
looked-for and so pathetic that I’ll venture 
to record it. 

- On the 31st day of Maren, 1865, the 
steamship ‘“‘General Lion,’’ carrying twelve 
officers and 193 soldiers of said regiment, 
whose terms had expired several months 
previous, while the Fifty-sixth was with 
Sherman as he marched to the sea, were 
started home as soon as the coast was near, 
so they could ship to Washington city and 
take the cars for their homes. 

~The other members of the regiment re- 
enlisted and did not come home at that 
time. There were hundreds of others on 
the ship at the same time. 

When the ship reached Cape Hatteras a 
fearful storm was raging, the ship riding 
on the crest of a very tall wave one minute 
and sinkink low between two waves the 
next minute. A large tank of oil on the 
top was loosened from its fastenings some- 


‘what and leaked its contents on the deck 
until the oil found its way down to tle-fur-— 
nace, when an explosion occurred. 


_ ‘aided me to look at the Scriptures in a 
es  ¢lear way, and I could see the reasonable- 
ASS ness of the true way and rejoiced in it. 


~ 


Several of the soldiers nearest the deck 


succeeded in climbing out, but only five of 
the 205 of the Fifty-sixth survived the fire 
and tne flood. Tnose who did not get to 
_the deck were burned to death in the ship. 
Many of the lost had relatives in our.regi- 
ment, which caused additional sorrow. here. 


The five who were saved were Martin H. 
Ozmeet, Williamson county; Isaac W. Will- 
hite, Franklin county; Michael Brockett, 
of White county; George W. Williams of 
Gallatin county, and Jasper Gerald, of Sa- 
line county. The last two named are dead; 


The other three are yet living. The experi- - 


ences of the five men were wonderful to 
relate. They were in the cold salt water 
from three to six hours. Passing vessels 


picked them up and resuscitated them. 


stroyed on the ill-fated vessel. 


_ Captain William E. Weber, of Galatia; 
Josiah Joiner, his first lieutenant, and 
thirty-nine men of his company, were de- 
In battles, 
with a uniformed enemy, to lose one’s life 
‘ig not out of the ordinary; but to die, as 
did those brave men, without any chance 
for their lives, after defending the old flag 
ior three years and more, is pathetic in- 
-deed. But they are noc forzotten by a 
loyal people. 

I shall digress now to g-ve a short state- 
‘ment in regard to the lite of William 
Fitzgerald, the member of Company G, who 
professed religion in the brick mill whi-e 
I was in the story above him and whose 
profession started me in search again of 
life eternal. He had firmly. believed in 
Christianity from his childhood. [I heard 
that his parents were religious people, and 
he had no doubts of the reality of their re- 
generation. His great. delight was in shoot- 
ing at matches and fiddling for balls, called 
frolics then. In those exercises he earned 
money which he very much needed, for he 
was a very poor man, with a dependent 
family. He induiged a hope that some 


was by no means sure of it. 


time he would: Ge sree put, of course, he aS 


As noted in a previous page, ae was. aoe oa 
ing the Lord when his comrades had not a 


the remotest idea of it. 


verted he knew what he wanted to do. He 


When he was con- 


wanted to be baptized, but not by someone a 


who was not clothed with proper authority © = 


to baptize him. 
until he came home, 
while he stayed in the army, and attended 
the services in the city and elsewhere. | He 
was a very happy Christian, not once want- 
ing again the worldly pleasures he had 
tested sO many years. 


So he was content to wait 
He read all he could | 


When he returned to his home,’ north-— 


west of Stonefort, he offered himself to the 


Baptist church nearby as a candidate for — 


baptism and church membership. 
baptized by the pastor and began to talk 
and lead in prayer in the meetings. He 
said he had served the devil all his life to 
that time; but he wanted to honor and 


‘serve the Lord, who had saved him, the 


rest of his life. His acquaintances had per-- 


fect confidence in his conversion, and he 


began to preach to them. His influence 
was so great and his zeal so intense that 
the church soon called him to ordination. 
Though he could barely read, he was sound 
in the gospel faith and safe in leadership, | 
as far as he was willing to go. The pres- 
bytery, at the will of the church, laid hands 


on him and solemnly set him apart to the 


work of the ministry. He was so poor and 


‘was so urlearned that if he ever went to_ 
an association or other large religious 
But among — 
the neglected and poor he was a useful 


gather-ng I never heard of it. 


power. He preferred: to preach in the sum- 


mer time in the woods, and many have been _ 
the conversions, true and lasting, at his © 


meeting in some wood on the Big Saline. 
He would serve as pastor for little, weak — 
and backwoods churches when he could do 


+ 


He «was .-83= 


so, and. but the people contributed for his — = 


labors satisfied him, ) 
able to learn the actual number of profes- 


J have -never been 


sions under his ministry, but they. must 


have been one hundred or two hundred. 


one ever did labor 


Perhaps; since the apostolic times, no 
more unselfishly than 


he. He resorted to no clap-trap methods 


of securing professions, but preached that 


sinners should repent and believe the gos- 


~ pel. 
to carry men to Christ, but prayed to God 


He did not try to generate the force 


fOr srace and wisdom and power to lead 


sinners to him. He believed it to be his 
duty to preach and pray, and the Lord’s 
pleasure to save believers. I suppose he 
baptized as many as he led to the Savior. 
He died in the early part of the year 1875, 


_ just about ten years after he made profes- 


ean tie: Same, city; 


sion of the Christian religion. 

He was converted, five days before I was, 
both belonged to the 
same regiment; both lived in the same re- 
gion, and both became ‘Baptists. But he 
began his public ministrations, completed 


his work, and went home to glory before 


~ ous and venturesome.— 
“Saved by. grace who 


RAS: - 


I had fairly started. I was as honest and 
steadfast as he, but I was fearful, doubtful 
and inquiring; while he was trustful, zeal- 
He was a sinner 
will shine as the 
brightness of the firmament forever and 
ever. ~ 

“Hor ye see your calling, brethren, how 
that not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called: But God- hath chosen the foolish 


things of the world to confound the wise; 


and God hath chosen the weak things of 


the world to confound the things that are 
mighty; and base things of the world, and 
- things 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 


which are despised, hath God 


bring to nought things that are: aie no 
a flesh should glory. in his presence.” 

- 

er --T am exceedingly happy to realize that 
God shall also call me from labor to rest 
ee hee 

epee 

f. sree , : 


with him and all the saved when life and 


its labors are over. There-will be no more 
temporal nor spiritual soldiering there. 

At 4 o’clock, a. m. April 27; 1865, I was 
awakened by the cries of soldiers who had 
been thrown out of the boat and were 
heiplessly floating down the cold stream 
and in imment danger of drowning or 
chilling to death. The most pitiable cries 
that ever. reached my ears” came from 
those perishing men. They were return- 
ing to their homes. from rebel prisons 
when the awful tragedy occurred. 

About noon of the 25th the ‘Sultana,’ 
an antiquated steamboat of large size, 
landed at the wharf of the city of Memphis 
and remained there till 10 o’clock at night. 
At.» Vicksburg, Mississippi, the vessel had 
been condemned unseaworthy. Yet the 
precious lives of 2,150 were committed to 
its capability to transport them safely to 
the Northern states. Fully five-sixths of 
the number were persons who had just 
been released from Southern prisons and 
had been exchanged and brought to Vicks- 
burg to be sent to their homes to be treated 
and fed, in order that at least some of 
them might. be restored to health and 
many of them saved from death. 

It was said that 350 citizens were on 
the boat coming north as refugees, of all 
ages. Through the heartlessness of trans- 
portation officers, the boat, though old 
and condemned, was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity. There should have been 
not more than 1,000 well soldiers put on 
the boat at one time if it had been sound. 
But to put 350 citizens, mostly women and 


children, and 1,800 men, just out of nasty, 
- wet and sickly prisons, aboard one boat, 


and it an old condemned one at that, was 
not only foolish and criminal, but was 
murder, demanding the penalty of death 
on the guilty officials. Yet we suppose no 
one was punished for the awful crime. 


There were so many great questions occu- 
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pying the public mind at that time and 
soon afterwards, and it was so difficult to 
establish guilt under’ such circumstances, 
that if there was anyone punished for the 
awful calamity I never knew it. 

I cannot account for the failure of the 
army officers at Memphis to at least clothe 
the poor men, for they were in tatters and 
strings; and were going in the direction of 
cooler atmosphere. 

The boat left the wharf and plowed her 
way through the swift current of the over- 
ffowed Mississippi for twelve miles, till it 
struck an island submerged below the 
surface of the waters. The boiler exploded, 
blowing ofl the top part of the boat and 
the sides away, with most of the thous- 
ands of human beings that were_on it. The 
hull then took fire and burned to the 
water’s edge. Not one escaped except 
those who some way reached the banks or 
trees or were. taken out next 
after floating twelve miles. 

I rose and quickly aroused those near 


me and we hurried to the landing, nearly © 


one-half mile below, and in all ways pos- 
sible aided the poor men. All was con- 
fusion in the darkness. But we were soon 


in possession of the fact that a boat had 


burned, for when we arrived at the wharf 
we could plainly see an object burning, up 
the river, that seemed round, and about as 
large as a large hogshead. It was still 
fast on the island. We supposed it to be 
the ‘“‘Sultana.’’ It was yet dark, but began 
to dawn immediately. Water craft of 


every available character were busy do-. 


ing what they could to save some, and in 
most instances were successful; but were, 


in a few instances that I witnessed, the 


immediate cause of the loss of the person 
they were trying to save. 
One man, whom I could not see, just as 


T arrived called out to us to help hm, not. 


more than fifteen feet from the bank; but 


et the: next instant a wheel of a vessel was 


i we : ae. as Z a ba ere bY 4 
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in. perfect. darkness. at that. moment. 


babe in her arms, 


morning 


the trees or high banks till all that ever 


put in motion and the voice was heard 1 
more. He could call but faintly. No one — 
could see him and the boats were so thick 
that we dared not go out in search we him : 
a 

I think one hundred or more floated hes 
twelve miles. A few were-overtaken. one — 
or two miles below, after it became light, — 
and were saved. They could float, but — 
could not reach land. One of those — 
reached and saved was a woman with a ~ 
child in her arms. When the boat was | 
blown to pieces she was standing, with her 
in some part of it. In 
some way the explosion did not kill her, + 
but threw her far out into the river- As : 
was the fashion then, everywhere, the a 
woman wore hoopskirts. As she alighted 4 
in the water, feet foremost, enough air 
gathered under the skirts to hold her up 
while she floated fourteen miles. When 
her rescuers found her she was down in — 
the water to her neck and clinging with a — 
deadly grip to her lifeless child. The air % 
was still confined there, forming an ef-"~ 
fectual busy that held her trom certain — 
death. : pi ee 
Boats soon began to ascend each bank 
of the river, and men were gathered from — 


was found were recovered, except those 1 
who were fortunate in finding a way out — 
to a friendly house, which, in a few ine 2 


‘stances, was the eases = 7S ae 


When the sun was two or three hours 
high, I remember seeing one man ina tree aq 
opposite the landing, over on the ATKAD 
cas side. He rested ‘there contentedly till= 4 
parties from the Tennessee side mente) over Tae 
and brought him across. sic: 

Mrs. J. W. Mu'linax, of Vienna, this - : 
state, ig the only person I have ever met 
who told me of sustairing a family loss in 
that accident. Her br other, a soldier from 
Tennessee, was on the boat, and was an- — 
xiously looking to the arrival home. to Ms Sa 


t- 


family and friends, when he was blown to 


“his death; as was reported by one who 
escaped from his side, where both were 


“stationed on the top of the boat at the 


_ awful moment of the explosion. — 


Scott Prindle of. Benton, Hlinois, with 


-~ whom J am personally acquainted, is the 


the rescue. 


only one among those who escaped I have 
met, that I am aware of, since the day of 
He says that in the efforts to 


gave themselves the men hung to one an- 


other and that large numbers went down 
together. A stage was thrown into the 


- water at the time of the explosion and a 
number was on it, but many more strug- 


_- over and all went down. 
stayed on the burning boat till all but one’ 
had gone. 


gled to surmount it, and, despite the effort 
of those on it, the men at last turned it 
He says that he 


Not. having been thrown off, 
he waited till the water had swallowed up 


or carried away every one that had been 


thrown ‘nm or had plunged in. When he 
could remain there no longer, to escape 


oy the fire, he plunged in and swam to the 
_ Arkansas shore and hastened down the 


river, and climbed a tree opposite the city. 


Perhaps it” was he whom I saw there. 


The’ Christian Commission and scldiers 


and citizens did all in their power to re- 


‘vive the exhausted and chilled ones and 


save those in their reach. Yet a few died, 


after bravely fighting the chilly waves for 


four hours or more, in spite of all that 


could be done. For it was in addition to 


- months of starvation and exposure to all 


= 


a diana, Ohio and Kentucky. 


sorts of weather in a sickly climate that 


those brave men were called upon sud- 


-denly to engage in a life and death con- 


flict. . . 
The prisoners were nearly all from In- 
My diary, 


written at that time, recorded 1,500 lost 


33 in all. 
none in the interest of the truth, says of the 


_ catastrophe, that 1,550 were lost and that 


Mr. Prindle, whom I visited lately 


vy 
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her precious load, he may address 


‘and other religious services. 


‘that time. 
‘could and read and learned from day to 


world. 


~ 


600 were saved. I hope that the report 
that he and I remember—that 600 were 
saved—was correct; yet I never had evi- 
dence that the number of the saved was 
half so many. 

If anyone should read these notes and 
want to inquire further of the terrible 
catastrophe that befell the ‘“‘Sultana’’ and 
Mr. 


Scott Prindle at Benton, Illinois. He is in 


fair health and good mind, but is a worn-. 


out man, having labored as a miller all his 


life, till too much worn out to work at 


all now. He has a splendid grown-up 
family, of which he is justly proud. Other 
incidents relative to the disaster could be 
related, interesting enough of the escape 
or the loss of individuals; but- the tragedy 
was so fearful and irreparable that Ill 


- drop the curtain here. 


CHAP THER: x VIF: 

T was early in May that I came to un- 
derstand that I was already a true 
Christian. Four more months elapsed 

before my regiment was discharged and 
sent home. The great war was practically 
over. There was, enough to do to keep all 
of us busy, in the service of the govern- 
ment, in and around the «city. Those 
wishing to do so could have the benefits 
of the ministrations of various churches 
Also the li- 
brary of the Christian Commission was 
for all of us. I had the best opportunity to 


‘grow in grace and the knowledge of the 


truth during that four months that I have 
had during any other four months since 
I attended church every time I 


It seemed as if I was in a new 

I had something to live for. I was 
full of peace and purpose. I did not have 
one-half day’s gloom in the four months. 


day. 


The captain and I had not been par- | 


ticular friends tillI took the orderly ser- 


sage +" 


geant’s place after he was killed. . Then 
we began to get acquainted. We grew in 
friendship ever afterwards. He was a 


surly looking man and was generally re- 
garded as such a man. ‘But if one found 
him out he found a man of good principle 
and of much general knowledge. During 
those months we were often mutually 
blessed by conversing together on religi- 
ous subjects and other departments of 
knowledge pertaining to man—his origin, 
his. environments, his opportunities, his 
obligations and his destiny. 

The summer months were very wet and 
Much chills and fever were en- 
gendered by them. I had several light at- 
tacks of them. James Dunning, an old 
man, educated as an old time cook and a 
practical nurse, took special care of me, 
and not even once did he fail to find what 
he thought I ought to have. He would 
set before me new Irish potatoes, so de- 
licious and so nutricious that even my 
mother, my wife nor any other of €9d’s 
creation during the forty years gone by 
since that time, has been able to e;ual 
them. Poor old Jim! He died nearly 
thirty years ago; yet I remember: his kind- 
ness to me. The principle of love written 
on the tablet of my heart by his acts of 
consideration remain there to this very 
hour and shall remain there till I die. 
Only one. of my company died that sum- 
mer, however. That was George Clark, 
who had served his country well. Many 
of the convalescents were: discharged and 
sent home through the summer as a mat- 


warm. 


ter of mercy to the men'and economy to | 


the government. Army after army of the 
enemy were captured or willingly sur- 


rendered, and the reconstruction period | 


- generated immeasurable 
moment. 

Lincoln, the great president; had been 
assassinated, and Andrew Johnson was at 


the head of the nation. I read only enough 


questions of 
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rolls and reports to make out. ar 


-good citizens as you have soldiers. 


bestowed on them night and day till they © 
- = 


and arrived at our homes on the 16th, — 


of secular news to keep along as a cit 
and enjoy my new life and its. privileges — 
and its possibilities from day to day. 

During the month of August the men be. : 
came impatient at not being sent home, as 
the war was over and the heat was terri-. y: 
ble. We were mustered out and took the 
steamboat “Superior” for Cairo at seven gh 
o’clock, September 4, 1865. Some of the — 
men declared they weculd not risk boats 
nor cars again as they had escaped that © 
far they would walk home to make sure — 
of their safe arrival there. The last week 
was a very busy one for me, as the captain 
was sick and there were a_ great many E 


We were very glad to leave the “Sunny = 
South,” but our gladness was tempered — 
with the pathetic reflection that we were _ 
leaving many that went there with uss, 
three years before. At Camp Butler, a — 
few days later, our colonel had us in line, 
where we stood in dress parade three years © 
previous, and raised his hand and uttered © 
those words: “Men, go home and make as. 3 
Fare- — 
well!” : 4 

On September 14, the train eame for us a 
at 4 p. m. All were hurrying to board it. _ 
James H. Dallas and Gilbert Clark were 
very low with fever. As we were all citi- — 
zens then, without an officer, I said that — 
I would never go home till the two sick _ 
men went, either dead or alive. The other — _ 
men said we will all go. At that the beds 
of the sick men were carried to the train ce 
and the men on them. Tender care was 


were with their friends at home. Dallas _ 
recovered after many weeks, but Clark — 
died after being with his family several 
days. We were very sorry to hear of his — 
death. He was a good boy and a splengig iz 
soldier. a 

We were met by friends at “Casbondte BS: 


“nearly three years and one month from 


our departure. It was noon and Lieuten- 
‘ant A. O. Hill, Comrade D. L. Riley and 

“James Dunning took dinner with our 
family. a 


My dear mother was s the happiest of all | 


nee 


~ Sigs ces 
~ y) 


q ie 


ae of us, I think, as she had witnessed the. 


safe return of the last of the three who 


went from under her~roof in the interest 
of the preservation of the union. 
_ We were - visited from day to day by 


* Are 
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friends, near and far. 


‘ 


I was still suffering 
from chills which I contracted at Memphis 
and which continued their hold on me. 
My visitors, doubtless, expected me to tell 
war incidents, but it seemed to me that I 


could not be satisfied to dwell on any sub-. 


MRS. MARGARET HARRIS, 


+ Ba Sai Mother of The Boy of Battle Ford, who died at the 
: age of 83 years and 7 months. 


_ject except the subject of the Christian 
religion, 
in each week and some one of the neigh- 
bors one night and remained with my 
mother the remainder of the time. My 


I visited my brother one night: 


l 


mother and I visited Stephen Pankey’s 
family, our particular friends the 20th and 
spent the day, 


On Saturday, the 23rd, the family, in- 
cluding Jo Harris (step-brother) and my- 
self, attended the church service and we 
offered ourselves for membership. I had 
been so much engaged in the pursuit of re- 


ligious knowledge, and the enjoyment of. 


religious duties, that I had not paid much 
attention to the ceremonies required, as I 
knew that they were not vital to one’s 
salvation and that I had been handicapped 
by being a soldier to some extent. How- 
ever, I 
way to follow the Lord in the ordinances 
and in the particular church relationship 
that he approved, to be no light matter. 
And I thought I should never take one 
“step in the direction of those ceremonials 
till I feund a perfect Scriptural way. 


I saw the consistency of immersion 
with the command to baptize, to my satis- 
faction. But I did not understand the 


communion question. However I could not- 


see how I could arrive at any other. con- 


clusion than that what is commonly called 
open communion was the. way to please. 


Jesus, its author. At least, I wished it 
might turn out that. way, for I wanted all 
the converted ones in the world to enjoy 
every privilege that could aid them in hon- 
oring the Lord of Glory. 


indeed I had taken the bread and wine 


very reverently at one of the meetings. at 
Chelsea, when they called it the Lord’s 
supper. I did not know how to refuse, 
being a pupil in the school of the Re- 
deemer. But I had very serious doubts of 
the validity of baptism administered by 
Tom, Dick and Harry there. So I was not 


‘persuaded to be baptized till it could be 


done by one whose actions were recognized 
by the most active missionary churches 
holding the tenents of real conversion, and 
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regarded the true and _ proper- 


and I recalled their faithfulness and pa- 3 


ness. I invited Joe to accompany me to the : 


baptism. 


one at least that was regarded as a . bran 
of the Lord’s own church, Re er 

I had no ~idea that I could learn what 
if: must know as an honest follower of the 
Lord on those disputed points in many i 
months, and, as it was plainly my duty to. ; 
be baptized, I fell on the following plan: 
as all the missionary Christians called the S 
Baptist. churches — ‘branches of the church | he 
and as their baptisms were received as _ es 
perfectly legal by them, if I was baptized — 
in a Baptist church and changed my mind — 
I could easily transfer my membership; * 
while if I was to receive baptism at the — 
hands of one who did not believe in im- | 4 
mersion or had not been immersed him- 2 
self, I could not be regarded as baptized — 
by Baptists, neither could I be well satis- — 
fied with my own baptism, seeing that a 
some of the churches were wrong and that . 
wrong might invalidate the ordinance as : 
respected my own baptism so far as in ; 
could know. Hence, the only safe way a 
was to receive baptism by the authority of S 
the Baptists, or delay the performance of. = 
the duty till I might be able to ascertain | 
of a.truth the exact way ‘the ape 
taught. s 

When the little body commenced. tos sing we 


— 
<a 
4 + 


tience and their prayers, I decided to offer 
myself. for membership that very day, as — 
it was a perfectly safe step to take. After 
preaching and at the beginning of busi- 35 


pastor and. we presented ourselves as ap- — = 
plicants for membership. Neither of us ay 
said much. But the answers to the ques- _ : 
tions asked us by those desiring to do so = 
were considered satisfactory and we were ~ 
unanimously elected to membership after 3 
It had never occurred to me — 


that our acquaintances had confidence in & 


_us, aS we were converted in the army, — 


fo4 


‘But when we were receiving the. hand o 2 
Christian fellowship 5 was. surprised | to . 


“hear. Mrs. 
praise to. God, say that he had saved the 
lives of the boys. through the war and had. 
made them ‘soldiers. of the Lord. 


Millie ‘Barker, in shouts 


It was a- ‘great. cross to me to sit emong 


the old ehurch members, and I could not 


afford to ‘sit pack where I sat in the years. 
gone by. 
bight lo aay | carefully secured a seat about the 
Jine between the two classes. ) 


HE thought all eyes were on me. 


I opened my school at the New Salem 


ae school house. on the 16th of October, just 
S. thirty days, after my return home. 


-and I realized none. 


On the 5th day of November we were 
baptized. 
of year. 


It was a cold day for the time 
My blood was thin and I was yet 
in very poor health. After services at old 
Liberty church, the congregation 


I did not follow the 


I would have nothing around 


my waist or on my head. I had never 


seen a time when I felt less like going into. 


the water. But we were buried beneath 
the ‘water and raised out of it again, as 


Christ commanded, ‘for we could not af- 


ford to do less. . 
It had been eight months and twenty- 
two days, or, strictly speaking, 264 days 


‘since I had believed with the heart: unto 


righteousness. 
miraculous 


I did not look for any 
display at my baptism 
I had by that time 
understood many things that were very 


dark to me as an alien from God and as a 
I knew that pardon of 
- sins had no more connection with baptism 


stranger to grace. 


than burying the dead had to do with 


killing the body of the person to be buried. 


I had obeyed Christ, that’s all. 


The school was then on my heart. Many 
OES the students were without. religious ex- 


_ amples, and, as I found to my sorrow. be- 


* 
ih 
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of 


rode - 
- four miles, facing the northwest wind, to 
the ‘Bankston creek. 
example of those baptized in my presence 
_ previously. 


fore long, there were heads of families as ; 
much coneerned to break. up my school, 


Ree eee ap A fy 


though, in an undermining way, as I -was 
to succeed.- The great question with. me 
was what to do in certain events. I was 
not afraid of every enemy of the school, if 
it were right for me to clean them. out at 
any cost. I had started on the new -and 
glorious way and wanted to be a. blessing 
to old and young. But the opposing ele- 
ment did not want enlightenment. They 
wanted to have the name of tearing. up 
the school. It had been so for four years 
past and continued so there for. thirty 
years onward. . The element causing the 
trouble was small but inverteterate. 

Eternity alone will tell the damage sus- 
tained by the meanness of one man and 
those under his influence. I believe that I 
had one thousand times more love for his 
own children really than he had. I thought 
till then that all people had a desire to see 
all others do well. [I never forgot what 
i jearned there of the depravity of the un- 
rezenerated heart. 

While I worked very earnestly all that 
winter—the last two monts at the Bank- 
ston school—for the directors came for me 


‘the same day, I engaged for four months at 


the first school. I was trying to decide 
what to do in a secular way as a useful | 
Christian, during my stewardship in this 
world. By spending what money and 
property I could command, and work at 
intervals, I could graduate in Shurtleff 
college and move in the higher walks of 
society. Otherwise I could content myself 
to teach in the country schools and im- 
prove from year to year and open my farm 
and put all my energies forth among my 
own people, where scarcely any of them. 
could much appreciate my endeavors. 

I loved to labor and improve My own 
farm and encourage the improvement of 


-other’s farms and stimulate the. improve- 


ment of the methods of instruction in the 
schools and their general efficiency. I also 
saw room for improvement in the morals 


S¥ 

es 
- 
~ 
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education I had, I had acquired without a — 


i 
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of the people throughout the rural dis- 


tricts, even if it could not be done in the 
towns. Places of public resort, for horse- 
racing, for gambling on shooting, whisky 
drinking, and dancing were tolerated in 
various places in the country but they 
were detested by the moral and PIOBEPSS: 
ive element of society. 


It was a hard question to decide. If I 


chose to labor in the higher department of 


Christian activity, I might be of benefit to 
some, but not much to my Own people. 
If [ lanored in the lower sphere of human 
opporvuvities I might in some degree com- 
pensate my own friend’ and relatives for 
kindnesses to me, and, as a responsible 
servant of God, “Replenish the earth and 


subdue it.”’ Gen. 1:28. 
I was conscious of my ignorance to a 
moderate degree. That tempered the 


menifestations of my zeal. Nearly all the 
teacher, and, as I courted difficult under- 
takings if in my way, I finally decided to 
forego the remunerative and honorable po- 


sitions beyond’ the years of pleasant toil 


in college, inviting me to occupy them ,so 
long as life lasted, together with the asso- 
ciations of the cultured, the wealthy and 
the popular men of the civilized world. I 
felt happy because I saw so much that I 


cotld undertake for my own county and- 
I was 
especially happy that I could be near my 
mother and could help her to educate her: 


people as I became more competent. 
Me 


little girls and lead them to, neers for 
salvation. ; 

Then another question arose in my mind 
and demanded an answer almost as soon as 
the former had been disposed of. That 
was: Should I as a servant of God con- 
tinue in the state I so far had maintained, 
or enter the marriage relation? The for- 
mer question had been a subject of earnest 
prayer, but it had been disposed of and 
was out of the way. The latter one had 
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taken its place. 


-constructing a verdict, except one. 


_ knew that I could not with any degree of | 


ee 
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1 ‘was almost ‘submissive = Me 
to the will of the Lord, yet my preference | # 
was to continue in the single state. I 
spurned all considerations from my mind, 
as far as it was possible for me to do, “ana 
‘That. oY 
was, AS a married man, or as a single man, 
can I be of greater influence for good im-- 
mediately and remotely, to my fellow men, 
to my country and to. Christianity? vos “aa 
was THE QUESTION. ; os a 

I was twenty-six years and two months “s 
old when I decided the first question and 
dismissed it from my mind. For six months __ 
I had been ardently following the path de- 
cided on. I had taught eight months, made- — 
a crop and had began another school. I — 
had come to estimate women, since my ss 
conversion to Christianity, very biel : 
but did not know of one in all the world 
that wanted me asa husband. Neither did as 
I Enow of any one that I could sincerely o 
tel! that I wished to become my wife. I “8 


4) 
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safety choose a wife under such circum- 
stances, neither did I have an idea of do- ae 
ing so. 
The kind of woman I intended to secure Ss 
for my wife was not to be found near my _ i 
home. I intended to possess an educated 
wite, as knowledge is power, and all the . 
power I could bring to my aid in elevat- 
ing my kind, and accomplishing the un- — : 
dertakings of my life, the better. I OXe=L! 
pected also to secure a wife that was en- 
dowed with a sufficiency of this world’s & 
goods to enable us to be a blessing wher-. i 
ever we lived or wherever we went. For 
I saw plainly that a proper use of the ~~ 
things of the world was pieasing to God 
and a blessing to men in many ways. I | 
knew that money was a great power for se. 
good if used as not abusing it. I thought 
it my duty to utilize all advantages — fore. 
God’s glory and humanity’s good. 
And lastly, I preferred a beautiful wife, fp 


ay 


os as ‘there was enc to he Genta, and that 
Bas: beauty would. be no drawback to my wife’ s 


eS _ successful endeavors along the line of my. 


ees ‘purposes » in life. For my wife must. be a 


real fellow- shelper, fully committed to the 


n° Re uplifting and the enlightening and the 
Eee _ blessing of our fellows. = 

I was so fully determined that fae 
three “qualifications | should 
my wife that I did not once think of look- 
=i ing for her where I -was acquainted. In- 
ad deed, I did not want to. find. her. I ex- 
pected. the Lord to settle the question, and, 
Bee ae 55 was his will, that I should possess a 
Se ulte, he would in his own way point her 
oe out. If not he would not, The only pos- 
a ‘sible accomplishments in the reach of men 
ee that: ee was perfectly sure was impossible 
Pe for me ‘to do was to preach. the gospel. 
.: - When. such an idea flashed through my 
mind I almost dodged. I would not con- 
cider the matter. I craved to serve the 


ais 


Pe, Lord all my life with all my power in the 
~ humblest. sphere he would permit me, but 
2 ee | thought I would prefer to die in honor 
a than to try to preach and dissvace him as 
ors y certainly would. I was happy on ac- 
os of what I thought the Lord would 
7 let me do for his cause in my own private 

- way, but I-did not believe that I could ever 
= lead a prayer in public. ed 
5 Later, when I was: told by -my gtep- 
_ father in a@ very diffident -way- that the 
ah church thought 3 ought to take some pub- 
lie part, seeing I was such a reader and so 
zealous in Christian activities, and loved 


ae to talk religion go well; that I would be 
es _called ~on-. to:-pray. inthe meetings, pub- 
ex “licly. Well, I thought to pray publicly I 
-¥ cannot. But to refuse to try is to run be- 
ees 

pS fore the enemy is in sight and a square 
oR going back on all my profuse engagements 
be COS. follow the Lord wherever he might 


os lead me. Although I resolved to try init 
3 cilled- me to do so, I carried a dread in 
eli) i heart henceforth. 


1 think it was one or two months before 
I was asked to lead the prayer. 


person or I had made and therefore I had 


character ize | 


1 


- answered my mother’s prayers 
ber and I loved everyone else. 


read none nor made any. I remember 
powing quickly and closing my eyes and 
shaking as if I had the severest ague. The 
rest was a dream, till I pronounced the 
“amen.” [ rose very quickly and my 
shaking ceased. I never could re ecollect 
one word that I uttered except the first 
two and the last two. Neither did anyone 
ever r tell me anything about what I asked 
the Lord for. I would be afraid to let one 
tell me, if he had tried to. 

They continued to call on me to lead 
the prayer, and, as I Saw no way to escape 
from trying to pray and. be -guiltless, I 
tr‘ed every time, and for at least a dozen 
times shook as helplessly as at the first. 
I have never known, anyone else to be so 
auected, nor do I know why I was. 

* Secular 
and my school teaching detracted’: some- 
what from my religious fervor, but I have 
been told since, that I was thought to be 


- the most happy man the people had ever 
known. 


I did not know I was attracting 


anybody’s attention to me.I know I was 


happy and I could not avoid speaking of 


Jesus and his salvation. It was not my- 


self that I was trying to exhibit to my ~ 


people, but the Christ the Savior of sin- 
ners. 
and { loved 


I craved to 


do. something for the Lord who had saved 


Me, 
I did not hint to. anyone that I was pray- 
ing for my brother and our dearest young 


friend, George W. Russell, but I wrestled 


with the Lord for their salvation. I do not 
think I said a word to them on the sub- 
ject, except what I said of my experi- 
ence or of the Lord Jesus Christ’s precious- 
ness in a general way. I always thought 


I regarded 
it as hypocrisy to. repeat what some other 


business about my little farm 


I did not forget how the Lord had - 
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the people doubtful of me because I was 
converted while in the army. I knew ‘Ben 
~and George loved their wives and children 
and were honest men, and if they ever de- 
cided for the living way the victory was 
almost won. | 


About one year from the time of my re- 
turn home JI went to church, three miles 
from my mother 
ious meetings had just commenced. When 
the minister asked those who wanted to 
offer themselves to the Lord as needy sin- 
ners desiring salvation through the merits 
of Christ, to meet the Christians in the al- 
tar, my brother and our friend George, 
rose, and, coming to the altar of prayer, 
kneeled there for instruction and the 
prayers of the Christian people. I had not 
seen either of them, neither did I expect 
them to be there that night. But I was 
so glad that I did not know what to do. 
lf I had been clear out of hearing of any- 
bedy I think I should have told the Lord 
how I loved him and his ways and how I 
thanked him for his mercy on my brother 
and my friend as loud as I could. I had no 
fear of a failure on their part. I knew 
them and I knew the Lord knew I was 
happy because they were going to be saved. 
I could hardly keep my mouth closed and 
my tongue almost praised God in spite of 
me some times. 


It seemed that I would be compelled to 
tell of the love of God or I could not re- 
main. But, I thought for a strong-minded, 
matured man to talk out like I was about 
to do might ruin the meeting and I would 
be thought a simpleton. I was 
walk to the men and even let them know 
1 was there or was interested for them. I 
was afraid to look at any of the working 
--gaints. The very blessings I had been 
geeking had come and I knew they had, 
and all my endeavors were required to 
stop my mouth. I was filled with peace 


’s, where a series of relig- _ 


afraid -to _ 


atin. 3 2 Pigs 
and love and joy and shone: I wanted to 


. praise the good Lord with all my voice and é 


my heart and my strength. For my eyesto 


see that my brother was to be a Christian 


and serye God and go to heaven at last, oe 


my cup was full and was about. to run over. 


<3 @ 


Hester lead those two manly men into the ae 


water and baptize them 
place where our dear mother had been. bap- — 
tized more than twelve years before. | 
ther Russell died ten years after his con- 

version, but my brother is living yet. I had — 
fullness of joy when I saw the seekers at — 
the altar. I knew the Son of God came 


to save sinners and I knew those wanted — 


to be saved. 
enough nor 
the business, I knew in my heart the — 
mourners would find the Lord in the par- 

don of their sins. 
it then, and I am happy about it now and 


There being no power strong 


of thousands of other blessings I have been _ 


receiving and am still receiving. 


“Oh, how I love Jesus! 

How can I forget him? 

He is all to me. 

I’d rather be the least of them 

And be the Lord’s alone, 

Than wear the royal diadem, 
And sit upon the throne. 


Praise the Lord, On, my soul. 

Let all that is within me praise 
holy name. ee ~ 
Forget not all his bopents: Oh, coy soul!” 


near the same ao 


Bro- > 


wise enough to interfere in- a 


I was very happy about — 


I went away happy and unhappy; happy — s 
because the Lord was saving my prother "ae 
and my friend, and unhappy because I did 
not let my mouth and my tongue praise a 
his holy name. ~My exertions to hold in- re 
and squelch the Spirit had cos’ te the -> 
suffering of headache nearly aii nigut. But wie 
I returned the next night and took a little 
part and then waited for results. ~ a 

lit-abont- seven weeks 1. saw old i Pastor Ty 
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ue ¢ “CHAPTER XIX. 

rear BOUT November Le 13 66,71 attended 
aN a series of meetings at the South 

t America Baptist. church of evenings, 


but taught school each day. I was very 
anxious to see sinners converted and often 


felt like I wanted to instruct inquirers, but — 


could not afford to try lest I be in some- 
one’s way. 
IT had attended a few times with no other 


Sa purpose than to receive spiritual strength 
and lend my influence to the well-being of 
without any thought of 


the meetings, -— 
noticing any of the young ladies, nor the 
old ladies more than the old men. 
Standing on one side of the house ‘of 
worship, facing the altar of prayer one 


~ evening I raised my eyes and saw on the 


~ 


~-I do not remember 


and sprightly. 


- be fixed on those in the altar. 


- someone. 
but honesty was stamped on it. 


other side of the house one standing, con- 
tentedly singing; her attention seemed to 
I had seen 
her previously, but had not noticed her. 
whether at that: time 
I recognized her or inquired her name of 
Her face was not. fascinating, 
Her dress 
was not gaudy, but neat and becoming. 
Her form was not robust but symmetrical 
She exhibited no signs of 
forwardness, nor did she cringe and crouch 
from the view of anyone. . She presented 


to my mind the picture of childish inno- 


cence, simple virtue and noblest woman- 


hood. 


A kind of wireless telezraphy, it ap- 


peared, had communicated with me. I 


came to suspect treasures of untold worth 
where | had not even thought of looking. 


_ It was not a case of love at first sight; but 


a oe se on that side of the house. 


a gentle hint that the Lord might be lead- 
ing me. 


I decided to Pa date to the lady after the 


close of the services. [I did not lose ‘sight 
of her, though I do not remember anyone 
The people 
in the rural districts are not used to much 


in the presence of Angels. 


chose. to lead me, 


red-tape, and one does better to act with 
common sense and honesty than to put on 


airs among them. I knew that fact, and it 
suited me best, as I had not progressed 
much in style, anyway. 


“I sought an introduction and soon had 


the young lady’s permission to walk along 
tue way with her to-her home a mile away. 
The foolish thoughts and words and ac- 


tions of myself and the companions of my 


earlier years were so distasteful to me 
then that I did not want to act like them 
now. I intended to demean myself as if 
I resolved to 
visit the young woman in the day time 
only, that our conversation should not be 
conducted in whispers, and that nothing 
should be said or done that I was not will- 
ing for God to inspect. I thought that, as 
I was asking God to lead me the way he 
I must act honestly. 
Ee would not bless me while I was acting 
the fool and disgracing his name. Then 
I had no desire to act foolish, in the mat- 
ter anyway. 


As we walked along I told the young 


lady that I did not need to seek amuse- 
mentsin the company of young people. 
Hence had not sought her acquaintance 
as a matter of pastime. That J had been 
in this world nearly twenty-seven years, 


and much of that time had been wasted 


and that I was happily pursuing the Chris- 
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tian way then, as best I understood it, and — 


that I had settled the matter of location 
and the sphere of activity for the future 
for me, but that I had not yet been lead to 
know. whether to lead a single life or to 
seek a companion, as was the common way 
in the person of a woman as a wife. 


I told her that for me the question that 
above all others needed to be answered 
next was, ‘“‘Does God will that I shall re- 
main single or enter the marriage rela- 
tion ?*: 


139 


In other words, “‘Can I be of more benefit 
to my people as I am till life shall end, 
-or if at the head of a family?’’ I told her 
that I was almost indifferent as to the 
answer except to do God’s will. That I 
had not spoken to anyone on the subject 
or paid any attention to anyone till I spoke 
to her.* I had expected the Lord whom I 
_. served to guide me in the matter and that 
I was asking him to impress me as to my 
duty. 
that night and thought it might be. wise 
to cuitivate an acquaintance with her, 
- with no other view in the world than to 
learn if the Lord had lead me to seek her 
~~ as my wife. I'told her that I was far from 
any decision on the subject as yet, but that 
-- if she felt willing to pray over the matter, 
as I was doing, we would be led correctly. 
I told her that if I continued to have any 
special interest in her I would learn of her 
merits and demerits as best I could, and 
, asked her to do the same regarding my- 
~ self. I was not willing to be deceived nor 
was I willing for her to make a bargain to 
a her sorrow. 
of the talking. 
During the next twelve ontne 15 Cisited 


I told her honestly that I saw her - 


AS usual for me, I did most. 
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= her father’s home seven times and at very — 


7 irregular periods. As we had slowly and 
Se cautiously and prayerfully decided to be 
united in the holy bonds of matrimony, I 
spoke to the old “people of our decision, 
provided they raised no objection. 
_ Ido not think it necessary to state how 
S I. went at it, as all young men succeed 
in some way or other. I was asking them 
for their baby girl. They had raised five 
boys and five girls. All had been married 


; but two. All had been baptized but two. 
ase Those two were afterwards baptized and, 
= like them their sons and daughter, re- 
fs mained members of some Baptist church 
x . to the present or till their death. The 


—.. youngest son also married soon after our 


“ae ereeins day. 
feat 


determined to break the engagement. oF 


‘ 
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to our marriage as hese ‘kind 0’ liked; me, Ci 
and their daughter was in_ her. nineteenth — 
year, ‘ ey < hee 

At that time I-did not think of the im= ota 


portance of giving a dear girl, and the ee: 
baby girl at that, to another in marriage. A 
The.old man merely indicated that. mar- = 
riage was not child’s play.. ‘But his words me 
were clothed in such tenderness and solem-_ ee 
nity that I did not feel ‘all their force for ae 


many years Seer’ 
The good old woman’s ates wee 


oS 
~— 
compelled to answer yes or no, generated ae 
in my heart the first hint that I had ever” 
had of the solemn task of committing to Be 


the keeping of another a dear child of one’s. 
own bosom. She made one request: 
I would never moye her child so far away 
that she could not see her and. know of. 
her well-doing. I told her that L would | 3 
never do so. I could not afford to break 
my promise to her, even if I had wanted — 

to move away. Those dear people lived be 
fifteen years and three months after that — 1283 


a 


sacrifice on their part, and were buried to-- 


es 


=e 


gether in the same grave, crowned with 


good works. Not once did an unkind 
word and, so far as I ever knew; or an un- : 
pleasant thought pass from either of them fee: 
to me nor from me to them. Heaven — 
seems to me more invitine because of a 
their presence there. eS — 
When I left my. intended bride 1 ee ae 
ranged to. come and let her know if I mo 
that I could not afford to proceed with the 
marriage. ‘the next Sunday. - It was with 4 
great diffidence I had advanced a0: Tat se 
And yet it was possible to remain unmar- 
ried still. But if the current of events con- 
tinued as seemed likely it would soon be 
too late. On Wednesday morning 5% woke } 


Vee 


thought that day I might be. mistaken. < 
Nothing could. induces me to 50 on. My : 


Hota as eScauibts and stop preparations. fOr 
the wedding. Though I had not found a 
woman possessing the characteristics I had 


- supposed — she must have which I could 
spare, yet I had found one possessed of 


those cardinal traits absolutely necessary 


- to the making up of a wife to suit me. It 
was not that I was not pleased with her, 


F 


not that I had not been honestly engaged 
in the pursuit of the 


right’ one, but I 
thought it was possible that I had been de- 


_ ceiving myself in deciding to get married. 
I had business for all. my waking hours, 
- and, as time passed on, the awfulness of 


aa > the enterprise assumed a more tolerable 


ies " 


a 


phase. 


~ On Saturday I had to attend a teacher’s 
_ institute at the county seat and my friend 


secured a marriage license for me. Then, 


for the first time, I felt that I must go for- 


When we reached my 
told 


ward at all hazards. 
mother’s home that evening I was 


that I had been licensed to preach the gos- 


ape 
5a 


a 


_ had been licensed at the same time. 
“not picture my confusion and my sorrow. 


I said, “Oh, if I had been there they could 


hear him. 


pel by my church that day. W. D. Russell 
I can- 


not have done so.” They said, “It would 


have done no good for you to be there.” 


Brother Russell had remonstrated and 
yee that the matter be laid over. The 
church was of one mind and would not 
Neither of us had been given 
any intimation of the intention of the 
church to license us to preach the gospel, 


_ though it seemed that they were all aware 
of the fact themselves. 


I could do nothing but wait—believing 
it impossible for me to preach. We were 


TEE facat our regular meeting the next day as us- 


us at the residence of the elder, 
Miller, the pride’s home, to witness the 
uS on our. 


ual but I did not feel like I was in a very 


. happy way. 7 


That evening a large congregation met 
James 


_ wedding and to congratulate 


good fortune. 


_ good, 


Battie Forp- 


scarce as townships we went on horseback. 
I rode-in a kind of stupor, as I now remem- 
per it, resigned but in the dark as to the 
future. The ceremony was pronounced by 
Elder B. H. Rice, a Baptist minister, and 
a former lieutenant in my company for a 
short time. 

Everything eae to the wedding 
was simple, sincere and businesslike. 

When we were pronounced husband and 
wife, my dallying was past. The mountain 
of fear and faltering and hesitancy and 
indecision was lifted from my heart in a 
moment. Though we have lived together 


for more than thirty-eight years since that- 


time and have experienced the vicissitudes 
common to a life of service in the world 
and suffered many sorrows; but I have 
unceasingly believed that God led me in 
the finding of the woman I married, I have 
never been sorry that I found and chose 
and married the baby daughter of the 
old, humble, clean, industrious, 
Christian farmer family that I did. Long 
years afterwards my wife told me that she 
had chosen me already and had decided to 
remain single if I did not come for her. 


We did not miss our monthly meetings 
or any other meetings where we were ex- 


pected to go. On Sunday night, one week 
after the wedding day, we attended the 


protracted meetings at Bankston Fork 


church, where I was teaching, and the 
preacher decided that I should open the 
service. 

It was the custom throughout the 
country to read a hymn and then re-read 
two lines at a time and lead the congre- 
gation in singing the lines just read. I was 


expected to discharge that duty and lead | 
the opening prayer. 


The air being chilly 
that evening I feared that when I stood to 
read I should be unable to hold my ner- 
vous heeis on the floor and that they would 


As buggies were about as 


» 


yender an involuntary tattoo to the merri- 


‘she “434 dao erigh 


regation and the 
I wes aware that 
sucu weakness in me would most certainly 


ment of some of the cong 
consternation of others. 


tend to the damage of the meeting. ~ In 
that moment of deepest anx-e.y some good 
prother began to sing the old bymn, “How 
Tedious and Tastless the 
sus no Longer I §See!”’ 

I saw my opportunity in thé twinkling 
-of-an eye, as it were, and quietly went 
out of the house and hurried away to a 
place where no one was apt to .see me 
while I ran from one tree to another and 
back again, repeating the exercises till I 
heard the last four lines commence ‘O, 
drive these dark clouds from my sky,” 
when I ran to the house and took my seat 
in exactly the right time to begin my part 
of the service-warm and composed. Fer- 
tility in expedients served me _ well that 
time and saved the day for me when it 

eemed that there was no bebe out of the 
Sree 

Having’ selected my own county as 
the field of my immediate energies: and 
having been married to the woman of my 
choice, the subjects of second and third 
importance that had ‘ever come before me, 
like that of the first, the object of worship, 
had been happily settled and I was there- 
fore relieved from further solicitude on 
their account. I was then ready from the 
- basis of a Christian man, a married man 
and a country man to commence the labors 
of_life in earnestness and happiness. 

My large and excellent district school 
made pleasing progress and I gave it much 
of my time each day besides the eight 
hours required then, from the time of open- 
ing to the closing. 

The school was classed well but some- 
times I heard the best class I had while 
the rest of the school had the forenoon re- 
cess. I never failed to give each pup his 
proper amount of attention. 

Play? 


Hour 


when Je- 


We all played, too! When very, 


~ 


- fact that there were so few things ‘that I 


- 

™ 

Seu 

was soon running: through the woods like ig 4 


the Lord to bless and protect me and my 


doors I Setar the whole Schools to ae! 
catch me and started out. Of course all | 5d i 


wiid horses. The larger boys understood _ 


Sm 
my object and rathe> helped. IT have not — “a 
forgotten the loss of one half of my coat- Boe 
tail on one occasion. After the chase in ee 
which I came out only second best gen- © ae 
erally, we had a good rest and commenced ~ ti 
bus:iness again. Pleasant exercise was * 
very helpful to the hard study required of. e 


each pupil in the school. [I did not teach — Bs 
the sciences for I believel then and still e 
believe that the seven primary branches eu 
are all that can be we!l taught by one . 
teacuer in.one room. However I taught re 


vocal music as a kind of dessert. Fifteen S 
minutes at convening for the afternoon oa: 


work was devoted to principles except the - erst 


rendering of one or two short pieces, — 
Tneose supplied the place of the rod or long NaS 
lectures. We met and sang one night in 
each week, The parents and people were eet 
there also, as long as room could be_ had es NS 
for them. oes 

My wife and I agreed at the fii st that “f 
if one of us was not permitted to attend — 
church the otner would attend unless fe 
‘quired to discharge duties as. citizens or 
as neighbors of more immediate impor- — 
tance. We attended each our own indi- 
vidual churches at New Salem and South © 
America monthly and the Bankston 
church near.us and other churches on odd —— 
Saturdays and Sundays. I was confident — 
that there was no half-hearted way of be- 
ing ‘, Christian, that could be profitable ies 
anyone. If the word of God was to pbe-my > 
guide I must understand its teachings and — 
obey its instructions before I could expect _ 


interests; without which I would have no- 
assurance and. influence. In view of the 


did know gud. So many that I did not know 
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of the school interests of the county. 


Be ialnens I could not fail. 


- future world, 


. fe Ry siden mete te “tee Pecontmitcal * with “my 
time and put. to the best use possible so 
giare as ‘I knew how all the spare moments 
Thad to the investigating of the scriptures. 
The pursuit of knowledge was ever 
pleasant to me but after I became a Chris- 


tian it was much more so. 
for 
I knew in that 
I realized that 
_.the worldly man would soon pass from his 
_ possessions but — the | honest, watchful 
Christian had happiness here and in the 
life everlasting. 

- Mr. F. M. Ozment, a former teacher of 


the benefit of my fellows. 


mine for a very short time and a member. 
- of the same church as myself taught in 

the same township and like myself had a 
large school. 


We were like brothers work- 
for the mutual betterment 
Each 


ing together 


_ year we visited each other’s school. Each 


- 


lar*that the teacher of 


of them excelled the other in that particu- 
it excelled 
It seemed that a rapidly increas- 
lasting impetus came to the 


other. 
ing and 


- schools of the county as our two schools 


drew wide attention to them. The schools, 


like their teachers, were real friends. 
On the twenty-sixth day of March, 1868, 


_ the patrons of my school made a splendid 


dinner for the pupils of the school and 
other Schools and parents in adjoining 
“districts. 


the session. All the classes passed exam- 


- imations before the people and each class 
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and pupil showed great progress. The 
regular recesses were enjoyed that day as 
on the ‘other days and every hour was 
“needed to finish the examinations in. The 
dinner was a great success and all present 
I was offered my price to 
teach the next school there that day. One 


of the most admirable accomplishments 
a the pupils had AEM ig 


I was happy in > 
¢ tne > determination to live and labor 


in the judg- - 


the . 


It was to be the last day of . 


music in the round note system and ren- 


dering the different parts of the tunes. 


The pupils who were too small.to read the 
notes stood on the floor and kept. the kind 


of time with their hands that we were 
singing to, and named the beat as. they 
made it. They were too busy to grow idle 
or tired. During the examination Gay at 
intervals between recitals or examinations 
vocal music was rendered out of a large 
glee book called the ‘Jubilee.’ From six 
o'clock p. m., to ten o’clock p. m., the 
school gave an exhibition in the 
church house at hand before a large and 
interested audience. It was perhaps the 
first school exhibition ever held in the 
county and it was a real good one. 
young ladies and young men as well as 
the smaller pupils worked hard and de- 
served the praise they received. IT an- 
nounced at the close of the entertainment 
that we could not afford to have another 
under four years. And we had one four 
years later as good as the first one. 

I am glad to have known most of my 
pupils in later years as acceptable teachers 
or lawyers or physicians, county officers, 
successful business men, citizens or min- 
isters of the gospel. 
least out of every five of them professed 
faith in Christ in early life. Fully one- 
half .of them have before this time gone 


to people the pale nations of the dead. 


My timidy kept me from urging them to 
seek the kingdom of God first, and assur- 


ing them that all necessary things would 


be added unto them. O, how I wish I had 
been more bold in praying for them be- 
fore them each morning iu school as well 
as in private. But it is too late to improve 
the opportunity now, afforded me then. 
I had determined to make the best out 


of my life for every one that I could so » 


I began to farm in an improved way as I 
became able. I would have no thickets 
in my field, no crooked roads through or 


large 


The 
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by my.farm nor dead trees in if “ied 
hands and at a good price and began in 
earnest to bring things to pass. I under- 
took too much but made very good pro- 
gress. "Though a weak man I did not ex- 
pect a hired hand to do more than I did 

and always dismissed him from service 

an hour before I finished the chores. About 

the middle of May I was so much -im- 

“pressed with the duty of family prayer 

that I summoned courage to tell the two 

young men that we were going to hold 

prayer each evening and if they preferred 

to do so they could retire. ‘But they never 

did, not even once that summer retire till 

after the services. I very much feared I 

would fail to let my light shine before 

t_em as I ought, but I am not conscious 

of any ugly behavior on my part though 

it rained more than I had expected it 

would, the breachy cattle belonging to my 

neighbors damaged my produce and other 

unpleasant circumstances tried me sorely. 

On one occasion, however, I had a pain- 

ful experience in the absence of my hired 

‘men that I was glad they did not witness. 

-For more than two weeks I had suffered 

‘with an abcess on the front of my right 

leg two inches above the knee. Part of 

the time.I limped into the field leaning 

on the hoe handle and cut weeds and briars 

where work was needed worst. On the 

day referred to my boys were both com- 

pelled to be away. I thought rain would 

fall by night. A few rows of corn near the 

house in a piece of new ground had not 
been plowed. I concluded to try: to plow 

them as I had improved some. The stumps 

and roots were thick and I felt before I . 
finished the first row that I was in great 

danger of being struck on the boil by a 

Wicked root. - 

The plow would run under them and they 
would run up on the handle and fly back — 
very hard and make me cringe fearfully. 
uf tried then to watch and walk more care- , 


- Then I rubbed my hip a little. I continued | 


heard my order to stop and had stood at © 


thought of a man who lived for no good | SS - 


ravine thirty-five feet from the fence. the ye 
horse went up the little hill very fast and 


Py 


as he went the plow passed under a strong ce 


white oak root which slid up the handle as” cae 
the others had done. I believed the root_ if 


would strike my boil and I hollowed to- a 
the horse to stop just as the root hit me 
an awful stroke exactly on the boil. Some-_ ES 
how I remained conscious though I was ~= 
nearly killed. I found myself on my back Poe 
rocking like a cradle, groaning in language | =a 
more eloquent than beautiful. The dirt — Ss 
had no terrors for my clothing nor the sun 
iy naked countenance.: ‘By blood rushed — ee 

through my veins so fast they strutted into Se 
iis likeness of so many blue sticks. I was” a 


so hot that my skin seemed almost ready a 
to blaze. Sweat exuded from every pore, 
and tears of anguish from my eyes. -J°sud-. Ff f 
denly found that my stomach was too sick __ 
to admit of further rocking. I may have — 
fainted. If I did I do not remember it. — 

After suffering inexpressible anguish ~— 
for some time I discovered a change in my __ 
feelings which I judged was for the better. = 
I reached my foot and rubbed itxa little. , =: 


res 


to put my hand nearer the wound as I im-. 
proved. Inch by inch I exposed the flesh: 
to the light. Tenderly I uncovered the 
spot where my affliction had persistenly | 
resided. There was no boil in ‘sight. The 
spot it fad occupied was covered with flesh | 
of a sickly blue that looked to have been | 
exposed to a wintry wind all day. wheiie§ 
I fully came to myself I thought of- my ae 
horse, and looked around for him. He had a 


the end of the row where he happened to 
be as he heard me, against the fence. oe 
When I saw that I was out of danger te 


but harm, and imagined hin _ present - te 
: Poca piagh ya 
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: ing me in my Gc aeeS a I Alieavercd 
es in mea desire to shoot him. I-had been 
praying for my enemies as well as my 
- friends as a Christian duty, and had no 
“aa = idea that anything could arouse a feeling 
| of revenge toward my enemies that my 
- = imagination aroused in that evil hour. 
aes aS In a short time my sore was healed. The 
: = Footzceured. it but the remedy was worse 
than the disease. From.my earliest mem- 
ae ory extreme. sensitiveness possessed me, 
Le rendering my suffering from an injury to 
ae = my body many fold more painful than that 
2 endured in an ordinary nature. 
-_. JI did not forget the strange and wicked 
~ thoughts I had about wanting to shoot my 
enemy as I was recovering from my acci- 
dent. I had not had anything like them 
‘since I had been a Christian, and did not 
know such feelings could be realized by a 
Christian. But I found that Paul meant 
-_ something when he said, ‘‘For I know that 
in me (that is in my flesh) dwelleth no 
_. good thing.” I learned that I still needed 
the Lord to keep me and watch over me 
b> all the time else I should bring disgrace on 
my profession and failure to my hopes. 
Thirty-eight years of experience since 
that time has taught me the need of watch- 
Rte ing and praying lest I fall into temptation. 
‘If anyone has come into sinless perfection 
- it is some other person than me. 


After commencing to keep house for: 


car ourselves I decided to begin the study of 
-- communion at the table of the Lord 


as the Baptist church practiced. 


on investigated the subject to that time 


convenience. I owed that duty to myself 
Be ‘and to my fellow men and to God. I could 
not afford to be in error in any point of 
_. doctrine or practice through laziness, neg- — 


wo ee or indifference of mine. 

; I knew that: my judgment should not be 
Bee formed from sentiment, policies nor ma- 

5 eS gortlise: ‘That truth alone should influence 
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at all. 


I had not | 


_ though intending to do so at my earliest 


my opinion, in that matter as well as all 
others. I determined to rely primarily and 


chiefly on the teaching of Jesus and the-~ 


apostles. JI well knew that I could never 
have a good conscience toward God if I 
did not respect his wish and word. It is~ 
recorded in John 15:14, “Ye are» my 
friends if ye do whatsoever 
you.”’ And in John 14:23, “If a man love 
me he will keep my words, and my father 
will love him, and we will come unto him 
and take up our abode with him.’ And 
in Luke 6:46, “And why call me ye Lord, 
and do the things I say?’’ And in Luke 
14:27, ‘““Whosoever doth not bear his cross 
and come after me cannot be my disciple.” 
There was no alternative left to me but to 
faithfully learn Christ’s will and okey it 
or cease to profess to be a disciple of his 
I understood that if I pretended to 
honor Christ, yet did not obey him, he 
would know of it and distrust me; and 
that my fellows would be shocked at my 
ignorance or stubbornness or hypocrisy. 
During the ensuing nine months I made a 
pretty thorough examination of the subject 
pro and con in addition to performing the 
school work and farm work required of me. 

Though my sympathies were entirely 

ith the open communionists to that time 
I was compelled to give up that view and 
accept the practice of the restricted com- 
munion Baptists. I have reviewed the 
subject time and again since and have 
steadily become more pronounced in my 
opinion that the doctrine and practice of 
open communion ignores the teaching of 
Jesus and the apostles and fosters disloy- 


alty to the Lord of Lords and betrays a’ 


sacred trust committed to his own insti- 
tution to be kept sacred till he returns to 
earth again. Here follow the reasons for 
my decision.. Each of Christ’s churches 
is an independent democratic body respon- 
sible only to him for its religious actions. 
All. free institutions being responsible for 


I command 


o 
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their own conduct and progress have laws— 


for their guidance, government and pro- 
tection. 
of America has such laws framed by our 


past and present wise men that have been 
found adequate to our needs and on the > 


point of fellowship or communion in the 
administration it is restricted in its fran- 
chise while unlimited in its friendship to 
all within its territory. 

The voter must be a male twenty-one 
years of age who has not forfeited his citi- 
zenship in the United States nor his voting 
right in his precinct. If a foreigner he 


must live in the country two years and 


take the oath of allegiance before he can 
have fellowship in elections of-any kind. 
Neither wealth, wisdom, fame nor beauty 
entitles its possessor to the right to vote 
in elections or to hold office. 
may love his country, serve in its army, 
and die in its defense but he has no fellow- 
ship in administering its laws. The for- 
eigner may give his life in freedom’s cause 
as did the Baron DeKalb or lead an army 
against our country’s foes, as did the Mar- 
quis LaFayette but neither act entitled the 
actor to citizenship in the republic. Those 


welcome services elicited warm friendship 


~~ from every patriot but no fellowship can 
be had but by the lawful method. -The 
fathers decreed it so, and no harm can 
come of their wise and cautious foresight. 
All deserving men and women, foreigners 
and minors enjoy our human fellowship as 
well as our friendship but national fellow- 
ship is restricted to persons possessing 
ge the prescribed qualifications. No one of 


intelligent mind and loyal heart would 


permit all persons everywhere to vote in 
our elections. We wisely govern ourselves. 
Others would not if they could and 
eould not if they would. We only of all 
the world know the responsibilities and 
the privileges of freedom. Neither do we 


-, apologize to other nations for our restricted 
By ct ‘ 
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fellowship. 


The republic of the United States ~ 


The youth. 


It suits us” pecause’ it. is” states 
while it*injuries no other person in the aes 
world. And our practice really benefits’ Re 
paeed as what benefits our people indi- 
etly blesses other people also. We can do | 
our voing better than others can do it and ee 
we are better prepared to fill our offices x 
than they are. Yet we invite them to come 
in at the national door of citizenship a 
snare equally with us in the blessings and — 
burdens of our free institutions. They are | 
not expected to bear witness (false witness e 
however) against us for faithfulness to — Fs, 
our convictions of duty. Other nations are s 
restricted in their fellowship like ourselves. 
It is the only safe way. Fraternal insti- 
tutions are close communionists in prin- ~ 
ciple and practice as well as nations. os AS 
I was truly a Mason in principle in 1865 


before I had been elected and initiated, s a 
passed and raised to the Master’s degree as" ey E 
I was after I had become a Mason. But I- ee: 
had no fellowship in the lodge whatever. oe 


I had not come in as all my fellows had - 
before at the only door into the ancient — 
order, and could not expect to obtain fel- 
lowship there without knowledge or obli- a 
gation. I would have been unfit for the _ : 
place and the place unfit for me... he: Masse 
sonic fraternity restricts its fellowship to 
its own membership and it must continue 
to do so as long as it shall continue in busi- 
ness; yet no patriot blames it for its pru- 
dence and consistency. 
should: be friends to all humanity and its — s 
true ones are. ‘But their friendship ton 
their fellowmen does not confer [rarernat ¥ 
fellowship. . et BA: 
All other secret orders occupy the same | ; 
ground. They are, every one, what would | Bs? 
be termed close or restricted communion- a a 
ists. They have friendship with their oe 
fellow men whether they belong to. one re 
lodge, a dozen lodges, or to no lodge He a 
all. Their friendship is the same, bits A a 
their fraternal fellowship is. reste to a 
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All its members 
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of the brain of the founder 


3 has 
-lowship and its rules for dismissal from 


_ answer to God for himself. 
dom to organize for. any purpose not in- 
Mee imical to the rights of others or for no pur- 
ae? oes at all belongs to every, person: Bs 


= 


Hiese under the same obligation and the 


same discipline. They are wisely consti- 


with a nation or lodge or corporation for 


- refusing him fellowship unless he is able 
and willing to fll the place he seeks. 


The fitness of the applicant must be ap- 


proved by the membership and the cere- 


morics must be observed and the rights se- 
cured by each candidate alike. The rule 
is universal. Open fellowship or open 


- communion in secret societies, in business, 


corporations or in nations has never been 
nor can be. 
Different denominations of churches, i. 
, different kinds or classes of churches, 


were constituted by their founders for par- 
ticular purposes. 


So far as other persons 
were concerned they had a lawful right to 


- organize with any kind of material, with 
‘any number of persons, into any form of 
ae government, 
--nances for any particular purpose on any 
‘set of principles, 


with any number of ordi- 


provided disloyalty to 
the United States government, or immor- 


_ ality among the people, or other undesir- 


able teachings or practices degrading and 


injurious to the commonwealth were not 


to be inculcated nor fostered by it. 

Every church to be found is the product 
or founders, 
with revisions as later decades seem. to 
necessitate changes. But the imprint of 
the head or founder remains. Each church 
its own terms of admittance to fel- 
fellowship. 


Whether it teaches much of 


_ the gospel or denies it in toto; whether it 
ois materialist or spiritualist, whether its 


adherents be many or few, none dare 
to molest or make afraid. Hach one must 
Perfect. free- 
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No fair-minded man will find fault — 


~ prescribing 


and Jesus. 


he does not have to remain in it. There 
are other churches willing to receive him. 

If one should fail to secure memberghip 
in a church to his own notion he has the 
right to institute a campaign of instruction 
and proselyting and to organize one of a 
kind that does suit him, as others have 
done. Teaching and suasion is a right 
that everyone possesses, but persecution 
and misrepresentation is cowardly, mean 
and belittling in an American citizen, or 
in any otner, as for that. 

Baptists had nothing whatever to do in 
the terms of admission into 
the Baptist church, nor in fixing the terms 
of admittance to the Lord’s table in those 
churches, the nature of church, the duties 
of the church, the doctrines of the church, 
the officers of the church, the ordinances 
of the church, nor the government of the 
church. Jesus Christ and his apostles, by 
precept and example, endowed the first 
churches with all those and the name was 
furnished by their. enemies, from age to 
age, as appellations of reproach in the dif- 
ferent .countries of the world; as Nova- 
tions, Petrobrusions, Paulicians, Waldenses, 
Albigenses, Mennonites, Anabaptists, Bap- 
tists, and so forth. ; 

The New Testament is their discipline 
Christ is accepted as their 
founder. and head. The teachings of that 
Book is their guide in all matters of ethics, 


-morals and religion. 


The New Testament teaches very posi- 


tively and plainly that two qualifications 


are necessary in a participant at the Lord’s 
supper: Regeneration, a spiritual one; 
and baptism, a ceremonial one. Regener- 
ation confers spiritual or Christian fel-— 
lowship and scriptural baptism, i. e., bap- 
tism administered by the authority of the 
Scriptures, confers church fellowship. 

Hence all true Christians have fellowship 
in singing, in prayer, in reading the word 
of God, in opposing sinfulness, in hearing 


oe 
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‘the gospel preached and in working for 


the salvation of sinners according to. the 
light they have regarding their duties. 
Each regenerated person belongs to the 


_ family of God, but not to the visible church 


of God. 

The church of God as an institution was 
founded by the Savior for certain pur- 
poses. The two ordinances belong to it 
and that of baptism is to be administered 
first, and the Lord’s supper second. Never 
in any other order, in the Testament. 


In the Acts of the Apostles, 2:3%8-41, 
tie order of duty from the convicted sin- 
ner to the acting church member is writ- 
en there. ‘‘And they that gladly receive 
His word (were regenerated) were bap- 
tized (were scripturally dipped) and the 
same day there were added unto them (re- 
ceived into the church) about three thous- 
and souls. And they continued steadfastly 
in the apostles doctrine and fellowship 


(walked as becomes a child of God and did _ 


not follow off some crank or heretic) and 
the breaking of bread and prayers. (par- 
took of the Lord’s supper.’ ‘Baptists be- 
lieve now and have believed from their 
earliest history that the above is the proper 
order of the ordinances, and they have ob- 
served that order invariably to the pres- 
ent time, except in isolated instances, for 
lack of understanding or pressure from 
loyalty to the Lord’s teachings 
has yielded to sentimentalism and that, 
to the injury of all. concerned. 


Baptists believe unrestricted or open 
communion to be not only unscriptural, 
but antiscriptural, sinful and disloyal to 
the Great Head of the church. In Paul’s 
letter to the Thessalonians, 2, Thess. 3: 
6, “Now we command you brethren, in 


the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 


withdraw yourselves from every brother 


- that walketh disorderly and not after the 
tradition which he received of us.” Again, 


1 Cor. 5: 11, “But now = hy nave writte 


that any persons should partake of the 


~ church, 
_ family of God to be identical — with | 
church of God, do not restrict the Buchr st 

at all. 


you, not to keep company; if any mi iat 


is called a brother bea fornicator, or covet ae 


ous, Or an idolater or a railer, or a drunk-— shy 
ard, or an extortioner; with such an one — 6 
no not to eat.” — es Soh ss 
_The unscriptural practice of open com: - sai 
munion did not obtain in, nor was_-it heard 
of among Catholics, Protestants or Bap- _ 
tists, till the celebrated Robert Hall in thea 
beginning of the nineteenth century, for hs" 
some supposed reason, permitted ite : or 


rather, upheld the soundness of the prac. ~ 


tice. His idiosyncrasies of that character ‘2 
abridged his usefulness. His severe bodily ~ é 
suffering evidently injured his mind and ne 
cut his life short. Otherwise his useful- ail 
ness would have been exceedingly great — 


As an orator he had few equals. SS aS 

But though the churches known as Banos 
tist churches are perhaps the only ones 
known as pure democracies, yet nearly all ~ 
others, in doctrine whether in practice or _ 
not agree with them _ in their principles = 
of close communion. Hence the cry of 
close communion hurled at the Baptists — = 
of late years, to turn unsuspecting Chris- : 
tians from their churches, springs either | = 
from malice or ignorance, and should be 


exposed. oe 
Dr. Wall, the historian ad champion _ 3 
of Pedobaptism, ‘says, “‘No church ever gave 
the communion to any persons before they . 
were baptized.’? Among all the absurdities :. 
ee 
that ever were held, none ever. maintained Fs 


a 


communion before they were baptized. ie 
Chancellor King and DE Dodridge and 
other eminent scholars and Je 
agree with Wall. 22 

The Friends, or Quaker church, and the 
General Baptist or small Robert. Hall, — 
both of which understood the — =e : 


aoe 
“Phe” first do “not believe in /n01 


Ee 


ent the supper. There are no. other 
aa “churches in the world, with the possible 
2 -xception ‘of one or two very small bodies, 


~ who. are really open communionists. 
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ee ‘The Methodist Discipline, on page a0 
ey says, “No person shall be admitted to the 
aa . Lord’ s table among us who is guilty of any 
practice for which we would exclude a 
= mwember,”: “If sthat church believes and 
practices - that rule they could no more ad- 

zs mit a Baptist, especially a Baptist minis- 
ter, to their communion than a Baptist 
Se admit an infidel. But Baptists find 
‘nO- fault with the Methodist people for 
their belief. They regard the rule’as wise 
and necessary. But. Baptists think it fair 
cand honest in these teachers to present the 
facts truly to their people, as some have 
- done who regard their standing in the 
a3 world of letters and others whose sense of 
Ss “honor compels them to estimate truth | 
above the interest of sect. The Methodists 
are: close communionists in principle and 
~ they must be also in practice, or- Se BORE 
their Book of Discipline. — - 


= - Baptists believe that Methodists, Pres- 
oe “pyterians and others are consistent in their 
ates strict communion, but they think it. un- 
tee? ‘Christian policy” fo" turn converts 
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- tists are close communionists when they 
= Bee no more so than themselves. 

at ss Hibbard, one of the ablest of the 
we Methodist divines and the author of a book 
- on infant baptism used - in the Methodist 
: colleges, said, “It is but just to remark 
eae that in one principle the Baptists and Pedo- 
aptists agree. - They both agree in re- 
sting from “communion at the table of 


Lord and in- denying the rights’ of 


baptized. i ‘Valid baptism they consider as 
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practice either Leong or the Lord’ s ‘sup- - The te question, then, that her re divides 
per, and the latter disclaim any right. to 


communion with the unbaptized. 


,mersion I would no more receive 
byterian to communion than I would now 


which stupidity 


‘said: 


away 


_ from Baptist chur ches by urging that Bap-— trouble in other churches. 


-arship and. their 
concede the truth for ; 
though they do not feel willing- to over- : = 
church fellowship to all who have not been: 


sential to Bons tite: visible ehurel mem- . 


us is: What is essential to valid baptism?” = 
_A Presbyterian divine said: “Open com- 
Munion is an absurdity, when it means — 
I would Ze 
not for a moment consider a proposal to. 
admit an unbaptized person to the com- = > 
munion, and can I ask a Baptist to so < 
stultify himself and ignore his own doc- . 
trines. as to invite me to commune with ) 
him while he believes I am unbaptized? I 
want no sham union and no sham unity, 

and if I held the Baptist notion about im- 

a Pres- 


receive a Quaker. et us have unity, in- 


deed, but-not at the expense of principle; ~ 


and tet us not ask the Baptists to ignore 

or be inconsistent with his own doctrine. 

Let us not, either, make an outcry at his — 
close communion, which is but faithful- 
ness to principle, until we are prepared to 

be open communionists ourselves; from 
may we be forever pre- 
served.”’ 

Another Pedobaptist, and a D. D., has 
“You regular Baptists are fighting 

the battle for us all. Open communion- pees 
ism rests only on a sickly sentimentalism, 
and if that sentimentalism carries the day 
in your churches.it will scon be making — =e 
May God help 


iy 


you Baptist stand firm.’’ 

I could copy many other friendly con- 
cessions from Pedobaptists and_ others, 
some of whom think more of their schol- 
‘consistency than they 
creed and some of whom. 
conscience sake, 


a A Pte Nene 


eee Ny ee he 


think of their 


come the difficulties in the way to uniting. 
with consistent restricted communion 
churches. 

The Jewish theocracy was restricted to = 
Aree, yet it was instituted by the God 
of heaven. Every male that was not cir- 


Co Sie ged ite erect, eee ee Stay 


and ali churches, 
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cumcized was kiHed. Every male proselyte 
was circumcised before he became a citi- 
zen in the commonwealth. No nation had 
any right to cry out, ‘‘close communion”’ 
to the Jews. And every worthy man of 
other nations could become a Jew if he 
really desired to do so. 

Every man and every woman can_be- 
come a Baptist if he can bring fruits meet 
for repentance and receive baptism accord- 
ing to the scriptural order and so Christ 
obeying, become a member of the _ insti- 
tution tracked by the blood of its members 
from the apostolic period. How strange 
it is for persons to cry out close commun- 
ion, the second ordinance, while they pass 
silently over baptism, the first ordinance. 

The Jews were restricted communion- 
ists; all nations are restricted communion- 
ists, all ‘business corporations, all lodges, 
including the ‘Baptist 
churches, are close communionists. But if 


no others were so the true Baptists would | 


be, because they can not afford to change 
any of the doctrines and ordinances of 
their New Testament discipline. 


Jesus said to the body instituted to exe- 


cute the commission, ‘‘Go teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit; 
teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you; and lo, I 
am with you all way, even unto the end of 
the world. Amen.” — ; 
Baptists deeply regret the divisions 
among professed followers of Jesus Christ 
and are willing to do all that can be done, 


and are doing and have been doing since 


divisions came, all they could to unite all 
Christians in one and the same order by 
remaining in the middle of the road, the 
one made plain by Christ and the apostles, 
the only ground that is now, ever has been, 
or that ever will be possible to unite in 
church fellowship on. 


In thus believing, Baptists disclaim any 


7 


the letter to the Corinthian church, Al: <n 


righteousness of their own, or “thats ‘ites 
are superior morally or mentally to others — 
of God’s regenerated millions, but they be ie es 
lieve the devil sows the seeds of division, ¥e 
confusion and error in the minds of Chriss ae 
tians to impede their work and hinder ‘the — oe 
enterprise Christ is engaged in all that he © = 
can. Many times he causes Christians 641 a 
oppose other servants of God by deceiving — - 
them and having them do what they would — 

not do at-all if they understood thémselves. ae 3 
All true Christians have spiritual or Chris--_ 
tian fellowship with one another so far as 
they have it with Christ. They ought to 
have church fellowship with one another _ 
throughout the world also, but it is impos- 


sible to do so till each accepts the Bible : 


teachings altogether instead of accepting — pss 
some of the teachings of the Scriptures pe 
and some of the teachings of men. in its 
stead. 

In opposing the restricted communion _ 
of the Baptist churches some have quoted — 
with assurance the language of Paul a 


d pst Sir a Tuan 


as 


28, “Let a man examine himself and so let — 
him Moone of that bread and drink of that — 
cup.’ Everyone to whom Paul wrote of 
those Corinthians were members of the<° 5 
church at that place and the letter cer- 3 
tainly did not contain an invitation to out- | 3 

siders. He istructed those members to. 
receive the emblems as memorials of 3 
Christ’s broken body and spilt blood, but — 
not to do as some of them had been doing © 
—eat the bread because they were hungry 
and others drink because they loved its S 
flavor till they were drunk. It’s as plain 
as day to one who will read chnowe hs no = 
other person’s glasses. See 
Others ask, with triumphant pride, ae 
we can not eat together here how can we 3 
eat together in heaven?’’ We answer all “ 
4 


= 
2 
it 
= 
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that eat together spiritually here will eat 
together~ spiritually there. We will have. 
the bread and wine here, thus sper hes a 


‘ 
ae 
2 


ae 


his death til he comes one: There will be 

none in heaven. | If there had never been 

ai Sah ‘devil’ open communion would not have 
es been thought of. i 


Early in the month of August, (1868, 


when little John Franklin, our first born,. 


|. was very young, after the summer work 
_ was finished and the hired men had gone, 
<3 one. forenoon { attended a series of meet- 
Es ‘ings just beginning at the Bankston Fork 

_ Baptist church, less than two miles. away. 


Elders. Bickers and Manier were the min- ~ 


es isters in charge of the services, which were 
oo expected _ to result in a revival of religious 
interest in the community and the salva- 
tion of lost men and women. To my sur- 
‘prise, both ministers asked me to preach. 
= Si had never. tried to preach, though l- 
2 ‘censed to do. so by my church more than 
= eight months previous. I had thought my 
church inexcusably mistaken concerning 
my call to the ministry, as I could fly in the 
= air as easily as I could read a text and 
5.22 preach a sermon from it, and I had’ left 
age the matter with the Lord to manage. I 
_ told the ministers, therefore, that I could 
not preach and that I had not even thought 
of trying. 
p= I had no hesitancy in ‘tackling any neces- 
gary secular enterprise and was almost 
_ devoid of doubt of my successful accom- 


~ plishment of life’s duties, as God was my | 


leader and strength. But I thought that 
KS God knew I could never preach the gospel. 
— I thought if I had wanted to try and if I 
- should succeed, no one would want to hear 
me and that I should soon become a hiss 
_- and a by-word. I believed I could do ser- 
ae vice in other ways and I craved to be led 
by the Lord to do them. 
~~ One of the ministers sat on my right side 
| _and the other one sat on my left. They 
_ persisted in their request to have — me 
2 preach,’ ignoring everyone of my many 
ae _ reasonable excuses and utterly refused to 
pte pout off at ee In my confusion and 


perplexity I chose.a text to read, judging ~ 
that if I could say nothing it would per- 
haps do but little harm. 

The scripture had come to my mind just 
before rising from my bed a few morn- 
ings previous, “I that speak unto thee am 


he.’’—John 4:24. I did not remember 


‘where the text was to be found but I knew 


it was in the ‘Bible and I soon found it. A 
halo of light seemed to surround the words 
of Jesus to the Samaritan woman, and i 
enjoyed them as never before. I saw that 


‘Christ was often speaking to men by his ~ 7 


Spirit and through his providences when 
they do not suspect his presence. Jf I had 
not at that time remembered considering 
the pleasing: services to be rendered to God 
by obeying such calls instead of neglecting 
them as untaught novices, I could not have 
tried at all. 
persuade others to observe the. will of our 


great High Priest as spoken to us by his 


Spirit and providences; though I had no 
idea how to do it, I undertook the momen- 
tous task. I could talk about the Chris- 
tian religion for hours without tiring, but 


as to the contents of a sermon I thought 


that a turnip had as much blood in it as I 
had a sermofh in me, if not more. 

- Just then W. D. and R. H. Dallas entered 
the house and took seats facing me on the 
opposite side of the building. They were 
older than I was, but had grown up with 
me. Both of them were industrious far- 


mers and business men of good standing 


in the country and friends to morality and 
Christianity, but neither of them was a 
Christian. That is, they were without 
spiritual light and life and hope. However, 
they were close observers of persons and 
things with which they came in eontact, 
and especially of the conduct of professors 
of Christianity. I really believed -they 
wished every convert to prove a real one, 
but they had no respect for a hypocrite 
or a deceived professor. I am confident 


But the thought that I might. 
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ie they wanted to understand how to se: cause, alaivered the meéting aie’ his 
cure eternal life and wished some time to and took a seat outside of the house ; 
enjoy the hope other Christians enjoy. But sunshine. f ee a ae + - ee 
not possessing the light of regeneration, 
ie they could not understand the weakness of social Hand-shaking © il ‘conversation us- ‘ 
the flesh as Christians do. I was very reek enjoyed in that day, us the | pt be 
sorry they had come to the meeting that 
, day. ; 
eos I was satisfied that they knew I could 
not preach as well-as I did. I feared that 
ny eifort would tend to darken the way to 
Christ to them and do them a real injury 
ae instead of a benefit. It was an awful mo- to preach. However, they . moroltullyes ace s 
ie. ment for me. I had already taken the Bible. knowledged that I knew much more than. Sax 
and consented to try. -After my poor little I could tell. Though I was_ still outside = 


e on prayer I read my text, and without-one_ stretching and shivering with my chill and 
Fo _ word of apology began. I thought of many knew nothing of their conversation inside 
Bs apologies that fairly wrestled for the privi- ~of the house,‘it- was not many days til 
i lege of being first.presented; but they were some one told me what the Dallases® ‘sa 

ee each ignored as being entirely inadequate about my sermon to the ministers that. day. a 


to meet the emergency. I determined to- The cold-matter- of-fact words were ‘exactly — 


say what I could and let the matter rest what I expected, yet they made me tea 
there. . -= meaner and more ashamed of the effor 
I could see the Dallases cringeing for me to preach and of myself for making it thai es 
from the time I took the Bible in my hand, before I heard them. at was their pr viz 
as I thought then and as I think now. I _ lege to listen to me and form an impartial | 
4 do not know one word uttered. But as I judgment and to give the ministers thei ¥ 
* stammered along, trying to mend what I candid opinion, all of which they were not — = 
oe was certain was poorly said, I thought I slow to do. Honesty required me to ace s 
fi could see everyone who cared for the meet- knowledge that their opinion was similar ae 
fa - ing and the cause of religion blush and turn — to inv own. ‘ tee aii mf 
Bec away his head in sorrow. It seemed tome © To this day I believe my aeats sermon was : 
e that I could say nothing as I wanted to say a very poor one. The ssurce of my embar- 
it and that in trying to correct the bad-de- -rassment was mainly my view of the tency 
liverance I made it worse and worse alted character of God and the unworthi- a 
| every time. I think-I lost interest in every- ness of mortals to approach him at all, and one 
; thing for the time being but myself, for I particularly to stand between the living = 
- saw that I was growing more and more and the dead to teach men ‘about. God : 10 ee a 
B confused. % . heaven and their duties in this life and th 
Ss Somehow I discovered y had a chill on judgment. Secondly, fear of trying ‘to 
4 me after I had floundered around for some- bor in a sphere. which none but G¢ 
RS thing to: say for ten or fifteen minutes. called could | ever expect to rise. abo 
= - That is the only time in my life that I was mere machine preacher, and, as. T had 
a glad I had a chill. It gave good and reas- ability to preach nor a token of ac 
* * onable excuse for quitting and I quit. I the ministry, T should | certainly ‘pr 
asked the pastor to excuse me, told him whe. be one of that unnecessary ay 
SUD: aan ha anh: SEU a ee Be Seok oat 
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the palate etne: Peer iaiier educated 


or uneducated, whether saved or unsaved, 
~ who do not and cannot comprehend © the 
work before them, or realize the responsi- 
bility resting on them nor the golden op- 
portunities passing before: them: — 

I believe I then would have preferred 


3 death rather than to assume the ministry 


wees 


= 


i 
es 
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-discontinuence. 
In \ the -interest -and well-being of 
short-lived humanity everywhere, and the | 


_ _ less important occasions I still 


chills then. 


‘unless called of God to the work. 
ealled I- would prefer’ the ministry of 
the gospel, regardless of all conditions, to 


*. any -other- thing or place under the heay- 


‘T believed then, and I believe it more 
that of all the foolish men 


ens. 
surely now, 


a who. ever tried to serve the Lord the man 
- who crowds himself 
called is the most foolish fool. 


into the pulpit 
When God 
> ealis a man into the ministry he tells some- 
one else of the fact in due time. On all 


_ very important occasions since that time I 


have been réasonably courageous, but on 
hesitate 
and stammer. - 

IT had another chill two days afterward 
‘and another one two days later. I then 
stopped them with quinine, the specific for 
I felt no signs of a chill till 
I had been trying to preach ten or fifteen 
minutes that day, and it might have been 
induced by my nervousness, 
lL. did not again visit. that meeting 
nor aa I suppesé anyone grieved over my 


a excellence of the only religion that saves 


S301 present and future world I have detailed 
a fair sample of the influences that con- 


= tributed (> the transformation of the Boy 


; 


sS 


of the Rattle: Ford into the man of twenty- - 
Re es eight and one-half years, full of hope, and 
zeal and energy, happy in the fellowship Zs 


of the Holy Spirit, happy in having some- 
Liane to live for worthy the attention and 


fica nections and unceasing service of all in- 


telligencies on earth and in heaven. ¢ 


But if. 


up- 


so. far. ase. EF 


CHAPTER XX. 


=¥HE task I had long expected to per- 
form is done. I should here lay my 


pen down and rely on God to make 
this true and uncouth story a blessing to 
many. whose souls weigh heavily on the au- 
thor’s heart but for the fact that the 
readers will generally» wish to know if 
the Battle Ford MAN is still pursuing the 
straight and narrow path with the same 
zeal and energy and happiness after the 
passing of more than thirty-eight years of 
his pilgrimage in the world of sin and sor- 
row and toil and death. Hoping that a 
very brief summary of events along a very 
narrow line of action may be both interest- 
ing and profitable to those who have fol- 
lowed the boy of the Battle Ford to man- 
hood, with humility and with joy, with 
tears and with ecstacy I here append the 
following pages: 


The preachers who constrained me ta 
first try to preach nearly thirty- eight years 
ago have long ago laid their ‘Bibles down, 
closed their lips in death and surrendered 


’ their bodies to the earth. Their souls have 


returned to God who gave them. The plain 
old worshipers of that 
largely disappeared and their places are 
occupied by a later and more up to date 
people. The old songs of the fathers with 
their charges of guilt and grace have been 
largely discarded and their places in wor- 
ship are filled with modern productions, 
some of which entrance us with the beau- 
ties rat: heav ren, but too much ignore the: 


horrors of the pit. The hearty offhand 


singing of that time has been supplanted - 


by the choir. and the organ, which some- 
times act as an octopus on the are 
worshipers. | 

The common seats of that period on 
which our parents sat for an hour or more 


--at once listening with willing ears and 
throbbing hearts and -tearful eyes whils 


generation have — 


the red hot sermon or exhortation greeted . 


their anxious ears, have passed away years 
ago, together with the house of worship 
built by those plain but earnest worship- 
and seats took their places so con- 
venient and tidy that most church mem- 
bers and some worldly persons can without 
injury to their physical nature and with 
only partial interruption to their mental 
enjoyment sit for twenty or thirty minutes 
and listen to the minister of the gospel. 
The splendid new house with its belfry and 
bell and other modern conveniences built 
with funds left for that purpose by A. B. 
Bickers, a faithful deacon of the church, 
adorns the old school and church yard, and 
behind it rests the bodies of nearly all the 
old eranihars of the church, their families 
and their neighbors. - A new school house 
built and worn out since that day has been 
replaced by another of improved architec- 
ture. There was not a frame dwelling in 
the district. then; all were made of logs: 
Now all are frames. 

The beautiful forests have given place 
to fertile-fields. Poor roads and poor tools 
to labor with have long ago been discarded 
and good roads, good bridges, good ve- 
hicles and good implements of labor are 
enjoyed by everyone — alike. 
men and their wives, only, of the adults, 
live there still. They 
parents now. All the others are dead ex- 
cept ourselves. More than half of the fam- 
ilies there thirty ejght years ago have no 
posterity there now. New comers occupy 
their places. Perhaps the great changes 
seen in my own 


ers, 


years ago is. a fair sample of the change 
in persons, places and pursuits in general 
in most of our country. Greater changes 
still during the last sixty-three years, the 
period of my recollection, is recorded in 
“my memory. - ; 

Only five peonig now NSAIDS I knew then 


_ ple where I enjoyed my first schooi, te 


knows more of the life beyond the grave 


from forty-one to forty-five years ag “O are” rae 


Two young . 


are great grand-- 


school district since the may enter into the rest that, remains for 


bloody war which closed almost forty-one 


besides my brother pen Hiyseli” 
are cousins, who were little children | then, 
and Mr. Pankey, referred to a 
John Allen, Steve Reynolds, and Mack 
Boatright remain of the Brushy Fork se 0- ne 


cept four. others younger than tveuite Of 
my companions— in youthful fashion, fun 
and folly nearly everyone has paid the debt - 8 
that each must pay sometime and perhaps - S35 
than we know. =) 

More than seventy-five per Corian those 


who campaigned with me to save the Union a 


+z 


= 
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in their silent graves, and the remainder pe 
with unsteady step are bravely tramping — 
to the same goal. Only two persons in my — 
church were members there when I was roe 
ceived less than_ forty-one years.ago. Only ae 
ene Baptist minister in 
hardin, Williamson, Johnson, Massac, 
Hees Pulaski and Franklin counties, Elder— Me 
G, . Lewis of Golconda, and one Method- | 
ist cee Eld.. W. C. Roper of cna 
Mills, are living now, both of them totter-- 
ing on the verge of the tomb. © : oe 
The saints of God with whom I worship- _ 
ed then and to whom’ I looked for advice — 
and consolation often, are too few now to 
exert much influence in this busy world of 
ours, except as faithful guide- boards with i 
trembling hand and quivering voice “tos 
point onward and upward to the place pre- 
pared for’ them of which Jesus told his 
d.sciples, happy in view of their approach- 
ing discharge from service here that they 


= 
Gallatin, Saline, as 


= 
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the people of God. + eee Ae ae 

The Dallases who heard me try to ‘préatt ; 
that August day have long since been nu: 
bered with the dead and their families, 
living would be strangers where they liv 


and. their farms neone te: other Ree 


. rie, two others of our. own ‘dear? “hia: 
. “ren slept the 


sleep of death more than 
se twenty-seven “years ago, and three little 
z mind us that we buried our darlings there. 
- ge A the birth of each one I sought the se 
ive SCRE grove where vegetable life which 
ae could come only from God, surrounded me 
and, on. bended knees, gave it to God, 


. - petition only, that He would use the child 
be ‘for His own glory and the benefit of the 
age - world or take it to himself. I did not ask 
$2 that it might become famous among men, 
or wealthy or have long 


Pat life should be devoted to the advancement 
is . of the Redeemer’s kingdom and the glory 
wv ret bas mame. : 
oe “At each recurring bereavement during 
= the ten and one-third years from the first 


+ to the third death after we had done all 
-_-we could to keep it and it lay cold in death 
before us, though with hearts all broken 
S and prospects all blasted we could and we 
wey did say with Job “The Lord gave, and the 
~~ +Lord: hath taken — ‘away; blessed be the 
ss - name of the Lord.’’ What else could we 
peaigayrit we would? To whom else should we 
go, if we could? The Lord only has eter- 
nal life. The Lord had accepted my offer. 


sphere of action and I knew he could not 
- make any mistake. We estimated heaven 


= more highly than before and we tried more 


earnestly to please the Lord by render- 


aa ing more faithful services from day to day 

oa in every way Ps we thought it our duty 

ioe to do. 

th: We bore our full” ears of ree of 

dee “every kind, legal and social, educational 
and financial, civil and religious. We kept 


st mind the fact that our opportunities to 
do good would soon cease. I deemed it 
"erroneous to. suppose anyone, after we 
- should. leave the world, would be able to 
use our 7 pest or “money (hat he did not 


Pee 
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- mounds ire the Russell cemetery still, re-— 


_ waiving any “and all right to it, with one - 


life unless that - 


: posse ession. 


oe had taken my dear children to a better: 


‘happy. Christian and an ea 


earn, more to God’s pleasure than we could 
. My wife fully acqui- 


who had earned it. 
esced in my efforts to obey God as we 


‘learned his will. 


I never did dread work or other hard- 
ships and had no fear that I should suffer 
poverty in the world. I knew that all we 
had or ever would have was the Lord’s, 
merely loaned to us to use as stewards and 
servants; and the thought enabled me to 
be happy when engaged in prosperous en- 
terprises, and to humbly submit to- unex- 
pected and heavy losses when they came. 

But I sometimes thought myself a very 
miser and shamefacedly and mournfully 
went to the Lord in prayer for wisdom and 
w.se and liberal with his bounties in my 
Before my God I do believe I 
and money and in- 


“srace and guardianship that I might be 


lost much enjoyment 


fluence with men and power with God and 


persons to Christ 
to lay up 


the opportunity to lead 

for salvation and the privilege 
treasures 

dom toc resist selfishness and to give, give, 
“te that giveth to the poor lendeth 

Lord, and the liberal soul shall be 
made fat.” No one knows a thing till he 
learns it. I did not nearly understand my 
duty then as well as I do now. 

i could not afford to be unhappy long. 
Life is too short. I had to do the best I 
knew or be unhappy. Therefore I was 
compelled to learn my ‘duty, 
and then discharge that duty. 

i wes ao nappy man’ and 
gine family. 

Lizzie, our only remaining child——intel- 
ligent, filial, musical, 
was permitted to make our home a verita- 
b.e paradise for nearly eight years after 
our latest bereavement. For the last three 
and one-half years of her life she 
rnest seeker for 
recruits to augment the Christian army. 

While Tr was away seeking souls for 


BIVe: 
to the I 


we were a 
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in heaven because I lacked wis- 


if possible, | 


lovely and happy—_ 


Wasa 


at 


heaven from week to week, from month 
to month, and from year to year, she and 
her mother supervised my farming and ex- 
tended live stock interest, done with hired 


Who died at the age of seventeen vears less twelve days. : 


labor, and drove to their Sunday school 


and church, four miles away, when the. 


weather permitted, regularly counting it 
a happy privilege and a duty. They prayed 


< 
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for me from day to day and. rejoiced with ea 


me in the success of my labors. We were 
united in the belief that whatever reward 
might be given me, they would share |. 


poet 


uh 


Sutter 


~ eek —S 


equally, as we were engaged together in — 
carrying out the commission to “Teach all 


t . 


nations, ete.’’ os Sage 


Lizzie suffered many severe attacks of ~ 


- 7 ~ . 


s 


fever, rheumatism, asthma, and other af- 
flictions, perhaps two attacks in each of 
“her earliest years. ‘But she kept abreast of 
the best pupils of her age at school, though 
doing nearly all her studying at home. 
“The last winter of her life and part of 
_ the summer preceding it, she was permitted 
- to enjoy the studies and the sports of her 
- friends in the district school. Her mother, 
from early childhood, in'fused into her 
mind and heart the necessity of clean body, 
clean thoughts and clean tongue, the: ex- 
-cellence of honesty, truth and courage, and 
- the danger of bad books, bad company and 
pad habits. We were gratified to believe 
the child accepted joyfully the reasouable 
and affectionate teachings of her mother. 
In ‘order that she might develop into a 
-strong-bodied, broad-minded, great-souled 
woman, we encouraged physical, mental 
‘and religious exercises along the line of 


responsibility resting on us as t6 hee future 
influence. = 
ey Solomon said, cpyrain up a child in the 
“way he should go and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’ We believed the 
wise man and we could not afford to be 
-. . guilty, willingly, of contributing even one 
~ useless being to burden the needy millions 
of pitiable humanity. Those parents..who 
raise a bad family are a nuisance and a 
3 curse to the country in which they live, 
but those parents who train their family to 
By honor and usefulness are an odor of sweet 
a incense and a veritable blessing to any 
ae country in any age. 
ae 
ise daughter, often and earnestly. We could 
“not afford to run any risk of failure. If 
Fe: others had children they could let the devil 
a ie - have, we did not. I knew that nearly all 
: “the ‘poverty and laziness and drunkenness 
_ and lying” and theft and swindling and 


lewdness and domestic infelicity and mur- 
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“propriety. We realized a deep measure of — 


We counseled together, and with our. 


mean gege t 


the world would be eradicated from it if 
every parent of the present was then and 


_would be in the future what he ought to be. 


Lizzie was very sociable and kind to all 
and was loved by her acquaintances. I 
requested that she contintile her simple so- 
ciability, but not to permit any affection 
for young men to get a lodgment in her 
heart at the peril of her whole future pros- 
pect. I told her that love, so-called, was 
blind and focltish; that a moral leper who 
understood the art of making love could 
captivate and secure most young, inexperi- 
enced. girls, despite of parents and home 
and all else; that an artful woman could 
capture most young men, lead him to marry 
her, in spite of the tears of a loving mother 
and the threats of the outraged father; that 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
ruined wives and ruined husbands were in 
slavery worse than that the negroes were 
lately under, yet they could not break its 
shackles till death released them. I told 
her to treat young gentlemen politely, but 
never to keep company with them except 
as children. 
as being too young and that she relished 
the company of. girls rather better. I re- 
quested that she discreetly avoid anything 
that savored of courtship till she should ar- 
rive at the age of twenty-two years. I gave 
her my reasons as follows:—-1. She had a 


zood home and loving parents and need 


not expect to better her condition by mar- 
rying any man, even the choice one among 
men. Second, she was naturaly weakly 
and had improved only two years and her 


body would not become strong and her 


health established earlier than that time. 
Third, That she was inexperienced in the 
world and unacquainted with men and 
their ways, and therefore entirely incom- 
petent to select a husband with any degree 
of assurance. Fourth, That we would visit 
people and piaces as emergences required 
in the future as the years went by when 


That she could excuse herself - 


a 


eh 


- 
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we could mix pleasure with duty, and that 
if after such experience she felt it her duty 
to enter the marriage relation she would 


be known further and would know more~ 


worthy men than while young and the 
probability of marrying happily would be 
largely increased. -Fiith, That as she had 
already chosen Christ as her Savior and 
leader she must depend on. him to en- 
lighten her very best judgment in deter- 
mining the most important step yet before 
her. For a Christian to marry is a more 
important and dangerous move than to 
die, and she must not take the step rashly. 
Sixth, That as she then was she could 
win souls for heaven, lend her influence to 
make the homes of others happy and lay 
up treasures in heaven for herself. Seventh, 
That as she was our only living child we 
needed her presence, her help and her 
songs. Highth, The matter of her mar- 


riage if it should ever come to pass was of - 


as much importance to us if not more than 
to herself. That we would much rather 
commit her body to the grave with her 
friends where we could shed the tear of 
love on the grass atove her than to have 
her married to an unworthy or even a 
second-class husband, when the shedding 


of tears of anguish could do no good. 


That any man who is not a first-class man 
is not fit to be a husband at all. The girl 
who marries any other kind hoping to re- 
form or improve him generally sells her- 
self into slavery and misery and throws her 
life away. 

Our dear child cheerfully and heartily 
acquiesced in all I said. As the months 
passed away the harvest of souls called 
more and more loudly for laborers. Few 


of us only, saw the golden grain ready to. 


be reaped. My soul fairly flamed within 
me. I shifted part of my pastoral work 


and all my secular business to others or 


left it to take care of itself. Mostly in 


destitute places I labored day and night 
: on ‘ a aN Bee 22 oe a 
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for twenty-four months without inter 


the previous association. 


sion except as sickness or death interrup- 
ted°me. God gave me souls for my hire. 
in very great numbers, At the end of eight 
and one-half months our association -con- a 
vened.. About. three nundred had pro- os 
fscsed regeneration in my meetings, I- had Se 
baptized two bua iced and sey ren, and many — 
more of the converts were baptized later. 

oe Se Blanchueds Estes, Trovillion, © or 

aker and ethers went into the harvest 


ae 


Ba God poured out His spirit on their 
labors and the revival extended to. many A 
places in the counties of Saline, Oe and — ind 


Hardin. Bas as y 
The baptisms reportel to the aesockatton 
that year were four hundred and- forty- — 
eight as against one hundred and twelve ih 
Daughter had_ 3 
helped me a few days in each of two meet- a 
ings and I was tempted to have her take — ‘i 
up the work as singer and organist in my. ae 
meetings, but decided for her and her 
mother to spend nine months at Ewing 3 
college before entering in the revival work. — * 
At her earnest pleadings to attend the 
district school after our visit to Springfield — A 
on account of the Baptist. General associ-- ie 
ation to convene there soon, till the Ewing ‘2 
college entered its second quarter, I Cone) 
sented. Five days after our return from 
the association she became sick and on the 
fifth day of her affliction she died of spinal — 
meningitis. She had repeatedly said she & 


would die soon and that belief may ha 


et 

x3" 
hig 

<u 


s 
Se 
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ture for college. She seemed as ‘cheer 
in ae her early” death as she did 


Hewians friends and gasotiates ais chur 
members, died in less than one year aft 
she died. The ne rie Rear and far dee 


eee with us. 


as ae ; 
rere Aes Elder Caldwell 

daliveteas an able and. sympathizing and 

hopeful sermon, and we buried her fair 
an pleasing countenance and beautiful 
= form out of our sight. We were then as 
childless as when we were married twenty 
years before. 

Our anguish was inexpressible: our loss 
: Ba eeakabio and our loneliness immeas- 
: ~-urable. We missed daughter every hour 
- and everywhere. Our plans were destroyed 
“and our greatest earthly joy was removed 
ri SS and every earthly prospect for us seemed 
e ~ as black as the darkest night. 
: _ bereavement was more sorely felt by my 
_ wife than by myself. 
“place left. That was the Lord. We still 
_ believed beyond the shadow of a doubt 
e% the Lord makes no mistakes. We had no 


RE ; 
En “ay 
= idea why he permitted death to mow her 
down when we were doing all we could to 


build up His kingdom. We had hoped she 
might be a great power for good, but that 
Shek, hope was seemingly blighted. Then we 
= = would deduce some comfort- because we 
had SO precious a child for the Lord to 
take, We could. and we did 
from deeply chastised hearts, “The Lord 
oe gave and the Lord hath taken away; bles- 
ie sed be the name of the Lord.” At the 
~. lonely home we could remain but a short 
ume at. once. Her vacant. chair at the table 
was more than I could endure. I was 


place vacant before I could eat at all. 
ae ‘Though I knew God had done right and I 
ae ze. did« not feel dissatisfied with his provi- 
oe dential dealings with us, yet my soul cried 
ci ant my eyes wept, and my heart yearned 

PiOe ‘Lizzie. All the people and all the 
om pleasures in the world could not fill the va- 
cancy in our hearts caused by the absence 
of our own dear Lizzie. We went from 
_ home and returned again at short inter- 
vals ‘between meetings for six weeks, for 


Siete 
we could ‘not remain away nor stay there. 
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I knew the - 


We had one resting | 


Say again | 


ie er octiod to oceupy it myself leaving my 


However, God was blessing my labors and 


scores and scores of souls were being saved. 


At the end of that period relatives came to 
live with us and I left my wife at home 
and continued in the ministry. My busi- 
ness interests suffered for lack of my own 
better personal supervision. But I could 
not cease to seek for souls and at the end 
of the twenty-four months I had baptized 
four hundred and sixty persons whom we 
judged to have been regenerated. More 
than two hundred others professed regen- 
eration at the meetings. My labors of that, 
time were bestowed mostly in destitute 
places and broken down churches. We 
lived on the farm where we had our beau- 
tiful orchards and meéadows and woods 
and squirrels and fish-ponds and home 
for three years. But it could never be 
the same home to us again. Strangers own 
it now. Too plaintive were the remem- 
brunces to remain there ‘though thens- 
ands of pleasant ones are written on our 
hearts of the Sweet days of the past-at our 
old home. Nearly twenty years our hearts 
have hungered for the resurrection of the 
dead. -For until then we can not meet 
Lizzie and other dear ones and Jesus the 
Redeemer. Our four dear children lie side 
‘by side in our chureh yard. 
beside them for two more graves and there 
are two of us to occupy them there. 

On the eighteenth day of the present 
century our dearest mother died. At the 
good oid age of eighty-three years and 
seven months all bent with: labors and 
trembling with age, filled with confidence 
and crowned with victorious Christian ser- 


vice, she bravely and cheerfully approached 


the door of death, guided by God’s word 
and supported by his presence and entered 
inio the realm incomprehensible to us in 
our mortal bodies. She had been a Chris- 
tian fifty-one years and Christ was her 
stay in time of trouble and her joy every 
day; |. 


oS cat 


There is room. 
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We often conversed on her early depart- 
ur> from the scene of her long and labori- 
ous life, and the wonderful things to be en- 
joyed in the life just beyond death. Her 
mind was bright and her faith was strong 
in the Lord. She had lived to see all her 
children saved and many others near her 
heart and she believed to the last that 
God would mercifully hear her prayers for 
others still. On the next day friendly 
‘hands conveyed her to the cemetery ad- 
joining her church and loving hearts 
committed her to the grave, between her 
late husband and her daughter Mary Rus- 
sell, and near others dear to her, and ten 
yards from our own dear children. I esti- 
mate being near our dear ones at the com- 
ing of Jesus as worth something. When 
we arise in his likeness I want to see our 
dearest ones on earth next after Jesus, if 
it shall please him. 

Our mother was ripe for the other world 
yet to give up mother is to give up a never 
failing friend. I rejoice that I had a faith- 
ful mother to surrender to the Dare of our 
salvation, however. 

“Dearest mother, thou hast left us 
Here thy loss we deeply feel. 

But, ’tis God that has bereft us, 

He can all our sorrows heal.” - 

A faith well founded on Christ’s word is 
the substance of things hoped ior; the evi- 
dence of things not seen. I have never 
a -ed to be open for instruction. Truth 
is what I have craved most of my life. A 
mistake in the sphere of religion is a fatal 
one. Seeing that most of mankind are 
little interested in their eternal future I 


5 


a) ¥ 


ful to examine and re-examine the grounds 


f 


oes have experienced and understood and be- 
* lieved and enjoyed there can be no mistake 
a ‘in the old religion of our fathers. It en-- 
ites dows its possessors with joy “unspeakable 
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is more than all else to me. 


have been more and more critically care-. 


of my hope and I do declare so far as I _ 


qT am been happy that throug 


-- and full of glory. He has a title to an in- 


heritance incorruptible and that fadeth not. or 
away reserved in heaven for those who are cr 
kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation ready to be REVEALED at : 
the LAST time. The assurance of immor- _ 
tality beyond-the grave is of incomparably. Sy ‘ 
greater worth than all else that we can _ 3 
think or wish or know. My tongue can i: 
not tell, my pen can not write nor can my _ 
actions portray the joy I possess in Christ | 

Jesus the Lord. I haye lived a busy life 2 
for forty years, spending more than sixteen © | 
hours each day on an average as I sincerely 
believe in labor, business or study. Lifes 
to me has been worth living since I was 
saved from the love and the practice and — 
the penalty of sin. Mee “se 


: 


The fellowship of Christ was what I was - is 
perishing for when I was wandering in the cha 
world, trying anything and everything that “3 
held out hopes of satisfaction in my early ae 
manhood. It has made me whatI am. It _ 
All is ee 
without it. All is success with it. I know 
in whom [ have believed. ‘He that be- | 
lieveth on the Son of God hath the witness os 
in himself.’’ After my experience in sin pag 
and sadness till I was twenty- five years of ae 
age and forty-one years of light and love, 


hope and happiness in the Christian ser- <p 


vice I sincerely declare that if I had a 
thousand lives to live I would want every cae 
part of every life to be that of a ——— 
My open, energetic life has encountered 


many obstacles. Discouragement, . disap-_ “4 B 


_pointments and opposition have often beset 2 


me, but T have never -:once faltered in the. ay 
Way. The fogs and icebergs and the storms — 5 
contr ont those who go down to the seas ee 


of all kinds injure his ‘interests ‘in heavy: 


Seay any erent since . 1868, but. in ae 
_ instances: it seemed proper as being sO. 
closely connected with others herein given. 
I hope and pray the Lord who saved me 
, causes over sie er ‘had no con- to make this production a great blessing 
abridged — my active ministry ipa such _ to hundreds and thousands of my fellow- 
Pee have: Becomnuaned, this, men. So mote ihe. Amen! and Amen. 


And here I- hay down my pen. 
: TSA oe AUTHOR: 


Text.—Canst thou by searching find out 
- God?—Job 11:7 Answer,—No. 


Unorganized matter composing our earth 
and the other planets and their satellites 
that compose the solar system and the 

-star-suns and their families of worlds and 
whatever else that whirl through the 
regions of illimitable space, so far as we 
can know, suspect or infer is now, has al- 
ways been and will forever be, passively 
obedient to the author of its existence. His 
power alone combines and dissolves it: en- 
larges and diminishes it; moves and re- 
strains it. Subserviency to the will of 
that incomprehensible being so thoroughly 
permeates its nature that variation in the 
least degree from that state of perfect sub- 
jection of any part of the whole mass is as 
impossible as the dethronement of the first 
great CAUSE HIMSELF. Hence the revol- 
utions in the same time from the immeas- 
urable past to the present. era, Un ques- 
tionably all matter was evolved by a mas- 
ter artist. The mineral kingdom, the foun- 
dation of the other kingdoms in its simple 
elements and its combinations, dovetails 


‘with infinite precision into the purpose Ot. 


its existence. It is devoid of organs or fac- 
ulties, sensations or powers volution or 
responsibility. Inert matter has no 
function but that of absolute obedience. 
Whether gases, fluids or solids it has ever 


been, is now, and must remain forever, in 


an inactive state except as it shall be in- 
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still. 


ne 
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fluenced by a foreign power or be absorbed 
by, and become part of living things. It 
honors its mission by continuing perfectly 
It is as impotent to move as it is to lie 
still and it is as impotent to lie still as it 


is to move. It can neither lie still nor move ; 
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Balance Rock on a Colorado mountain; 


wisdom and power it had not been at all. — 


except as the author of. its being airackigns 
or indirectly affects it. It requires re es 
much energy to remain in a state of rest- as 
it does to carry it from place to place. The 
same power that conducts Mercury in its = 
orbit around the sun ‘at the speed of 110; i 
600 miles in an hour is necessary to hold — 


and the power that flashes light through ~ » 
space at the rate of 186,300 miles in a sec- a) 
ond is required to confine the waters of 
earth in their basins. The mineral king 
dom like other matter is not eternal. It had — 
a beginning. Had it not been for infinitest + 


The author of its existence sustains it. ‘If aS 
he should withdraw his sustaining influence — she 
it could remain no more. Man’s inability 
to comprehend the statement: BF ‘to contem- ei, 
plate the consequences that would follow — a 
such a dire calamity does not affect the e* 


ae 
sateen: Mass of the te Bhan aa 


by him, but they are GABE to God. aoe ne 

The lowest organisms found in ties ma-— 
terial world are those belonging to thee 
vegetable kingdom. From the tiniest’ plant 
of the tenderest. family of grasses to the 
mightiest redwood tree on the Pacific coast 
faultless method is stamped on every part, 
weet it be TCOF or stem, ee ‘Or? 


the mountain, in the water or on the jana 
it is Pane same, ee member of every, a 


mate yet living; void ‘of volition. y pe 
fectly obedient to its instinctive tendenc; 
All species are devoid of knowledge yet 
instinctive direction es fulfill their 


Fe - scious instinet in eh Giicidval prompts 
‘it to live and to grow in the proper climate 
and at. the right time; to thrust its roots 
downward and its branches upward; to de- 


+ 


fags velop into grass or plant, vine or. tree; to- 


Scere produce bulb or grain, fruit or nut, beam or 
aie a _ berry; every. variety after its own. kind. 
bg 

“ae _ Reproduction from year to year and from 
3 b Sie 


“ae century to century of different kinds of 
plant ‘life with unerring faithfulness to 
the mysterious law implanted in their con- 


ae —sutution assisted only by. their environ-* 
er ments, earth and air, sun and water, is a 
ae as mys tery worthy of tne consideration and 
the admiration of the profoundest thinker 
ea humanity ever produced, earth ever sus- 
ee tained or wisdom ever endowed. That the 
perpetuation of the human race on the 
earth, as well as all other animate objects 


depends on the continued faithful discharge 
= of pent up energy inherent in the vege- 
table kingdom along the channel of pro- 

ie ~ priety is a fact, that cannot be successfully 
ee controverted. Seeing then that the con- 


yt Becled oe the ee aubl6 Bd is anaauitely 
be - necessary to the life and the well-being of 
ig Pe _ the animal kingdom how thankful should 
oe intelligent beings be to know that the 
ties author and the sustainer of life and beauty 
oe and usefulness in the vegetable kingdom is 
- not actuated by whims and spasms, in his 
-- operations but that he is carrying out in- 

ecfinite plans for the enjoyment of humanity, 
“ se in the present and especially the future 
state of existence. Notwithstanding his 
interest in our welfare he is hidden from 
“mortal vision except as he is comprehended 
in, © throug his wise and beneficent operations. 
. Who is the agent of the mighty evolu- 
Retin oust in the green field? Is it law? Law 
fe is not a living thing. Law is a rule of ac- 
te = tion. | It shows but cannot do. Its function 
oid s to teach | but not to execute. 
| nature with its kindly presence, 


> 


Soe 
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Law per- 


suggestion. Man only violates physical, oF 
mental and moral law. Is it nature that. 
forces action in the vegetable world? No, 
nature is the things material and inmaterial 

that operate by laws guiding it- from year 

to year but is as helpless as law itself. 


What then is the motor in the beautiful 


world of green? It is life. ‘That which 
enables the grass and the briar and the 
plant and the tree to spread their blades 
and leaves and limbs and rejoice in the 
sunshine and the rain, never pouting nor 
shirking during their stay in the world is 
life. Hiven vegetable life the humblest of 
all lire known is from God the only source 
of life. It is proper for intelligent man to 
rejoice in the fact that the supply of food 
and fruitage is guaranteed as being the in- - 
direct outcome of the production of the 
finger of God, who is the author of all 
tnings, infinite in wisdom, power, love and 
justice. 3 

That the vegetable kingdom was not 
created for its own sake alone is under- 
stood by most enlightened persons and by 
many of the heathen thinkers, as well, in 
the world. They behold a purpose far above © 
the beautiful plant for its existence. They | 
‘seo-the design but not the designer. No 
man can see God even though he search for -— 
him with all shrewdness and industry. 

The highest order of-organism found on 
the earth is the sensitive denizens thereof, 
comprising the animal kingdom and in- 
cluding corporeal man. From the snail | 
and the animalcule far below it to the 
‘eagle, the elephant and the whale far above. 
itymany properties’. Inhere«that forever ha 
distinguishes it from and establishes its 
superiority to the vegetable kingdom pre- 
viously considered. Not only life but sen- 
sation as well is an attribute of every ~ 
member of the animal kingdom. Each one 
with the possible exception of insignificant 
species is endowed with the five organs of 
sense or channels of knowledge. Each in- — 


“sons and things above him. 
. judgment as he ‘pleases and accepts the | 
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dividual, perhaps, is possessed of an ani- 


mal conscience. Hach has volition and 
preters pleasure to pain, life to death. Hach 
living being is happy in its natural state 
and suffers only when environments are 
unnatural and uncongenial. Each in the 
morning of life is endowed with instinct- 
ive knowledge equal to, if not surpassing, 
that of infantile man. 
observation, thought and experience ac- 
cumulates knowledge of persons and things 
with which it comes in contact. Its in- 
stinctive and acquired knowledge added to 
its strength, organs and faculties are the 
sum of its powers subservient to its will. 

Its capacity for enjoyment can not be 
disputed and it craves it. Affections for 
its kind, especially for its young is a prop- 
erty almost universal in members of the 
animal kingdom. Whether it belongs to 
those that walk, those that swim or those 
that fiy, it is the same. Power to communi- 


-eate with individuals of its own family is 


universal. Whether it be done by c-gans 
other than the five common tc man 
when these are insufficient is at least 


very probable. Whether the dumb brute 
be endowed, as it were with a natural wire- 
less telegraphy, by which he communicates 
with his fellows when the senses are in- 


Each member by 


higher position in the scale of Wenn re- ie. 


adequate man can perhaps never know. But. 


communication is had in some way and is 


understood by the young as well as the old 
throughout the thousands of families of 
the world. The manner of correspondence 


however between animals is as great a 


mystery to man as the correspondence be- 
tween men is to the animals. The sum of 


knowledge each individual possesses is the 


measure of his power to choose. His 
choice will exhibit his knowledge except as 


it is influenced by the native. goodness or 
badness of his disposition. 


His knowledge 


renders him: responsible to powers, per- 


He uses his 


place in nature: 


grets not the past, fears not the future. He 
enjoys the sunshine and the rain and the 
world around him. He thus subserves the 
purpose of his creation. His origin and ot s 
his destiny can find no place in his thoughts. re 
unless we greatly mistake him and the past 
and the future to him must be as if there 
were none; and viewed from the stand- ior 
point of righteous intelligence, each indi- ~ 
vidual of the animal kingdom is in need 
of; and is entitled to the sympathy and 
the care of every other member of it. The “aes 
weakness and the finiteness of each indi- — P 


-~ 


vidual is a claim to and an ever present 
appeal for the fellowship and the affection Pa = 
of its fellows. There can be no justifiable ~*~ 
grounds adduced for the torturing or the z 
killing of sensitive organisms except as it 
becomes necessary for the protection or Se: 
the well-being of those sgl in the scale i 
of creation. ~ me 

Seeing that all animal existence is mor- ea 
tal and transitory, universal love should = 
reign. With all the beauty and aptitude | if 
and knowledge and affection and useful-_ ee 
ness and happiness possessed by the ani 
mal world not a thought of a supreme be- : a 
ing can he think. So far above the vege-_ ie 
table world that no fellowship can exist, | ie 
and-so far below the supreme being» that “ 
he can not even be suspected. The animal — 
kingdom like the vegetable is dismissed - SS 
from service when it subserves the purpose ee. 


> 
for which it was made. Each individual ~ i 
and each thing that has animal or vege- epee 


table life must die and cease to be forever eG 
and ever. 

What is it that endows fe animal with 
wisdom and power to appropriate the ‘king- is 4 
doms below it: tothe beautifying and pleas- 
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life originate itself? 2 No. "CAG it be manu- 


-factured OE ‘superinduced by man? No. 
eee then comes animal life? It came 
-- from God whence vegetable life came. 


ae There is no life anywhere except it came 
pep from | ‘the Supreme Being who only has 
Peralitess The vegetable kingdom has vegetable 
tite and the animal kingdom has animal 
God originated both kingdoms and 


Se: ; life. 
gave life to both. 


Sak know God. They can have no jidea of his 
ae attributes or his perfections. They do not 
ah need. to know. Both kingdoms were made 
3 hor superior peings, and need only the 
Ree ability to perform their mission in the 
= “ economy | of nature, as. obedient servants. 
Both fill their proper sphere; but neither 
eae could thrive or live except in the one it 
does ‘live. God’s kindness is manifest in 
hiding the future from the mere: animal 
as Pho is happy in his animal estate. 
There is a type of animal, however, 
very far superior to that previously con- 
sidered. That type embraces mankind 
Dei only. His information is not confined to 
eae his own exepfiences nor his contempla- 
+ tions to objects* physical and temporary. 

_ While thesmere animal is a dual crea- 
a sue the animal-man is a. triune one. He 


pe ok 

eee 

ef je 
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aa for the ae ae above it, and though 
ein be the base of those higher up, yet it is 
80 far inferior to the vegetable kingdom 
: het above it that it can offer no token of 
gratitude for all the ‘beautiful plants and 
flowers that adorn it. And the vegetable 
-_ kingdom is so far below. the animal king- 


— tion that” no- fellowship can obtain nor 
~ sympathy, exist between them. The former 
- exists not for itself but for the latter. The 
sre animal kingdom is” SO disparingly in- 
- ferior t to the animal man | division ob it that 
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Yet neither can ever - 
-are only his youthful exploits. 


the latter. 


Rom. in the scale of. organisms and sensa-. 


through the printing 
‘eral knowledge throughout the world one 


powers, born of the mysterious brain 
whence it emanated scans and considers 
mind as well as matter, in its scope of op- 
erations. Though infantile man be of the 

ost ignorant and helpless of the animal 
world, yet by development through investi- 
gation, energy and perseverance he has 


become an adept in philosophy and natur-- 


al history, art and science, invention and 
discovery, psychology and literature. Those 
Who can 
forecast the successes of his maturer en- 
deavors in the arena of science? Unlike 
the mere animal which can not consider his 
origin or destiny, man is able through his- 


‘tory and archiology to acquaint himself 


with the history of his ancestors, from the 
present time to man’s origin in the garden 
of Eden in the long, long ago. Not only 
so but by analogy and science as dutiful 
hand maids. of the Holy Bible he can im- 
ploringly seek and joyfully foretell his 
destiny. Whether man’s ability to circum- 
vent so vast a field and focus his genuis 
there at will arises from his intellect alone 
or is aided by. his soul, also, it is evident 
thet his desire to so revel springs from 
Man can not, like the mere ani- 
mals, be content with the life that now is, 
with its paucity of days and its leanness 
ot pleasures. 
and fulln ness of 
suffice him. 
Though by perseverance and trust man 


juy. Nothing less. will 


‘has overcome difficulties: that barred the 


progress of the past, ameliorated the suf- 
ferings of the animal kingdom; 
the endless varieties of vegetable life; 
bridged the rivers and tunneled the moun- 
tains; captured the lightning and harnessed 
the winds; made all nations neighbors by 
the oceanic cable and wireless telegraphy ; 


hundred fold and put on exhibition one 
nation where everyone is a sovereign, edu- 


He ueeds endlessness of life 


utilized 


press enhanced gen- 


'éation 


_pass the bounds prescribed; 


headed pilgrim 


able 
when life and its duties and its experiences 


is universal. and 
speaking, every one is happy, wealthy and 
wise. Yet he has discovered nowhere that 
which the vacuum in his soul. calls for 
from the time childhood first viewed 
death’s doings, to the time when the hoary 
descends into the tomb.- 
He never can be happy in the supreme 
sense with out a comfortable hope of a suit- 
home in ‘another mode of existence 


are overpast. The world and its: wisdom 
and its wealth and its honors and its pleas- 
ures are utterly inadequate to supply the 
soul’s cravings. There is an aching void 
the world can never fill. 

The intellect may ascend to the highest. 
heights and descend to to the lowest depths 
and enter fields almost forbidden and regale 
itself there at pleasure; but it can not 
it can not pass 
througu the veil and see the celestial home 
while a resident of the earthly abode. The 
author of all things is as securely hidden 
from the physical senses as the spirit 
world is hidden from all living beings. 
The natural can no more comprehend God 
or spiritual things than the vegetable can 
comprehend the animal kingdom which it 
sustains, er the life-long blind can compre- 
hend the color of the rainbow. Unless he 
be seethed in crime, fettered in ignorance, 
blinded by wealth or intoxicated by pleas- 
ure, the query often calls at the door of 
man’s heart, ‘‘Where am I going?” For all 
know that they must soon leave the world. 

The long-delayed, but actual demise of 
the antediluvians, ‘our 


to the sentence passed on the race of man 
kind that all must ere long die a physical 
death and return to the dust whence they 
were taken, though that solemn event be 
postponed nearly one 
Adam lived 930 years and he died. 
lived 912 years and he died. Enos lived 


comparatively 905 


early ancestors | 
lends pathos to the record and emphasis 
not that which 


thousand years... 
Seth : 


years and he died, oie 1 Mahal ( 
895 years and he died. And Jared lived <& 
962 yeafs and he died. And /sethuselab == 
lived 969 years and he died. — eS 

Time is a portion of eternity. It is an 
island in it, so to speak. Time in which 
we live had a beginning. It will as cer es: 
tainly have an ending. The physical inde | 
mental emanations of time have ~ their 
timely uses and will pass away with time e 
But the souls of all mankind as aa 
from God in a diviner sense are eternal a 
will not be affected in the effacement ¢ aoe 
Father Time. ae 

The soul’s eternal reside nce will ‘De, de saa 
termined not by its shrewdness or its pop- ie 
ularity in this life but by its likeness. OF jap 
unlikeness to the: son of God. All things — 
mental and physical as well as moral will z 
have served to the characterizing of. the 
soul, during its sojourn in the fleshly man. | 

The mineral kingdom affords the ee 
bility of the vegetable kingdom. The vege- 
table kingdom renders the animal king- 
dom possible; and the animal. kingdom 
offers the necessary medium for the. -cre= 
ation of the animal-man. The animal-man 
is the connecting link between God ‘the 
spirit and mind and matter. BHach~ king- | 
dom is a kind of stepping stone oro 
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BRO 


in the | 


nate lead iver a 
true interest but in the opposite dire 
Scramblines after suitable. enviro 
for” the soul, activities will. continue i 
life ieeet flee, and failures shall | gee 


= "When God created ee and tnd Sat 
ye oan ‘thing pertaining thereto man wai 


ae the last thing he made and the only crea- 


ae ‘ture possessing aesOuln That division of 
Es the: world denominated mineral, 


me is devoid 
aes life. The vegetabie kingdom includes 
Pix: “vegetable life only and animals enjoy ani- 
reer Se life, while the animal man possesseg 


soul life also. Physical and intellectual 
Hite reside in physical organisms and must 
fe - perish when these organisms 
v8 _ Whether these organisms have -sur- 
32 ate vived for centuries or for hours only 
oe _ whether they are of the most refined aac. 
: _ ture or of the crudest mold, they shall have 
“subserved. their- place in the world of na- 


ture and must and will be spoken out of 


ae existence. But it is not so of the soul of. 
man. It came from God. It was that 
ou which - endowed man with the image of 


ta: God. It is not dependent on living organ- 
a ism for its existence. It does not reside 
Pe? in saps and leaves’and fruits nor in flesh 
ee and blood and brains. It comes in man 
when he preathes and leaves him when he 
dies. Whether the soul be righteous or 
BOS unrighteous it is indestructible and there- 
ae fore will live forever. The moral quality 
<>, “Sof the soul has no determining influence 
Btaver the durability of the soul. The soul 
eee not matter in any sense. And it does 
ce not share matter’s fate. The creature man 
was so wisely made that a soul became 


him and through him the union of the per- 
‘seme ae the imperishable, inertia Sa 


i fo 
Sj 


“The intellect receives food - 
e five organs of sense or chan-— 
is Soe ree A ae = ek 


-received 


dissolve. _ 


suited to their well-being. 


AG and dwindle without it. 


Creator. 


nels of knowledge and the brain digests 
and labels it for. use. 


through roots and 
stomach and brains. 

The first man was placed in the garden 
of Eden. Fruits and grains and bulbs and 
berries supplied him and his wife with 
physical food. The cbjects around,’ be- 
neath. and above them furnished food for 
their intellect, and the presence of their 
Maker at least in the evening of each day 
supplied their souls with the only food 
All souls need 
They flourish with 
The presence of 
God fills immensity. Yet men live in his 
presence without partaking of. his fellow- 
ship, as the blind live in the light without 
perceiving the light.“ The tres of life 
flourished in their 


the same food today. 


nor die. 


out the universe. Adam was the honored 
Ruler of the world around him, his soul 
was immortal and the tree of life would 


continue his youth and his strength forever. 


His soul presented the only medium of re- 


ciprocal communication between the finite 


and .the infinite possible, and of all living 


things man only possessed tablets on which ~ 
in- 


their Creator could imprint his will 
telligibly to its owners. Tongues and lips 
and eyes and ears were not needed in com- 
she teeta between the creature and the 
They were useful only for mem- 
bers of animated nature to communicate 
by and through. That was their office. 


Adam and his wife were happy in their 
. perfect state and they delighted 


in the 
reasonable and righteous law of their 
Maker. They were the children of God. 


But the creature was made subject to 
vanity; not willingly but by reason of him 
who hath subjected the same in 


hope. 


But the possessor 
-of a soul needs food besides what can be 
leaves and = 


“presence and he who - 
ate its first fruit could not suffer nor decay 

Perfection abounded everywhere 
throughout the world, perhaps through- 


Co ee 


-parture of God had generated. 


Romans 8:20. “The serpent deceived Eve 
and her condemnation was sealed.’’ | 

- Adam chose to be partner in sin with his 
wife rather than be left without her. 
Adam was not deceived but the woman be- 
ing deceived was in the transgression.”’ 1 
Tim. 2:14. In fulfillment of the Creator’s 
declaration, they died, spiritually, that day. 
They were disfranchised, disinherited and 
dispossessed of their Hdenic homes. They 
were driven cut of the garden to commence 
their life of labor till their unfriendly en- 
vironments should accomplish their decay 
and death. The tree of life was kept se- 


cure from their approach by cherubim 
and flaming -sword that turned every 
way. Gen. 3:24. Though unrighteous, 


then, they still had feod for their physical 
and mental natures as before their sin, as 
wicked men have had in every age of the 
world. But the soul had lost its fellow- 
ship with its God and was debarred the 
privileges of his presence and_ spiritual 
food. 

Their souls craved food as truly as their 
bodies. Hence the effort to substitute some- 
thing to satisfy its cravings which the de- 
But. they 
all utterly failed. Like fruitless efforts 
have been exerted by the world of mankind 
ever since with the same results, 


crimes in the criminal catalogue. In his 


frantic efforts to discover what he lacks, 


spurred on by necessity and misguided by 


ignorance he has deceived himself and lead 


his fellows to ruin. The gross and immoral 
sins, neither the tolerated sins of- covetous- 
ness and infidelity and heresy and hypoc- 
risy could ever have obtained, had the 


soul not been suffering for proper food. — 


- Yhe fall of Adam and his wife, not from 
grace, but from the righteousness of the 


law, affected their posterity in three im- 
portant and different directions. 
their relations to God. (2). 


3 Chin sin 
In their dis- 


Uenare cae 


“And. 


‘ children of men, 


day his): 
desperation man has resorted to all the 


ofthe eyes and the pride of life. 


Rees 3 toward . God. (3). un-— | 
derstanding of God. (1). In that ac 
catastrophe Adam ceased to be the Son of 
God in a legal sense and he with all the 
long line of his posterity became , in that — 
sense, the children of the devil. John 8: 4, sk coy 
Purity of heart had flown and every imagi- ‘ 
nation of the thought of his heart was only | 2 es 
evil continually. Gen. 6: 5. Conceived in a . 
sin and shaped in iniquity. Ps. 51:5. Dead ea 
in trespasses and sins. Eph. 2:1. Whose ~ ae 
heart is deceitful above all things and des- 


% 
perately wicked. Jer. 17:9. The fool hath: es 
said in his heart, there is no God. They — Som 
are corrupt, they have done abominable i 


works, there is none that -doeth good. The 
Lord locked down from heaven upon the = 
to see if there were any — 
that did understand and seek God. They 
are all gone aside, they are all together _— 7 
become filthy;. there is none that doeth : 
good, no not one. Ps. 14:1-3. Since sin - 4 


att 
entered into the world and men were kept a 
from the tree of life, no man has been able = 
to run the gauntlet of danger, ciseases 


and death that beset him during his pil- _ 
grimage in the life here below. Each one — 2a 
falls a victim to their evil influences. Each 
one dies. Death passed upon all for that ; 
all have sinned. Physical death follows e 
spiritual death. z 

(Il.) - Being -servants ‘of the evil men 
do not love the ways of God. They are 
under the dominion of the flash. They — 
are led by the lust of the flesh, the lust a 
Being ere. 
totai_y depraved they have only the carnal. a 
mind. “And the carnal mind is enmity _ 
“against God: for it is not subject to ‘the af 
law of God, neither indeed can be . So- = 
they that are in the ffesh can not please 7 
God.” That is the _unregenerated man AR 6 
so diametrically | opposed to God that he S35 
‘ean no tagree with him nor love him. , 


(III.) The. understanding of erry 
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ally insane. But he leans to his own un- 
wisdom. He judges that he can compre- 
hend spiritual things if such things exist. 
Yet he is as dead to spiritual conception 
as the mineral is to the plants that feed 
on it. Here the words of the apostle, Paul, 
thunder down the ages and establish the 
old claim of man’s incapacity to judge of 
‘spiritual things. 
ceiveth not the things of the spirit of God; 
for they are foolishness unto him. Neither 
can he know them for they are spiritually 
discerned.” 1 Cor, 2:14. Nicodemus, a 
learned and an honest man was astonished 
beyond measure when informed by the 
Savior that he could see or understand 
spiritual things only after he should be 
born again. He who came to save lost 
men and women knew their true condition. 
Nichodemus was only one of the untold 
millions of his race. Yet all were and are 
and will be in the same state of spiritual 
ignorance as he was, while the present 
dispensation remains. 

To be born again is to be regenerated. 
The new birth is not a phantom. It is an 
act of God and an experience of man. The 
generation of man is of the flesh; the result 
of a carnal project. But his second gener- 
ation or his re-generation is the generation 
of the Divine Spirit. Without regener- 
ation none could inherit heaven; with it no 
one can fail of heaven. Without natural 
generation the earth would soon be de- 
populated. Without regeneration heaven 
would exist without a soul to praise the 
Redeemer. Man’s unwillingness to believe 
the doctrine or his inability to comprehend 
it dos not affect the importance of it nor 
its soundness. The act of regeneration 
includes the circumcision of the heart and 
‘he ingrafting of the divine nature into 
the human soul. That one act of God cures 
the three perversions of the sinner’s spirit- 
ual nature. His guilt is removed and he is 
a child of God. His enmity is destroyed 


“The -matural. man‘ re-. 
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and he loves God. His darkness of unde 
standing has departed and he understands 
Spiritual things. He has become a new 
creature. 


“Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature; old things are passed away; be- 
hold all things are become new.’’ 2 Cor. 5:~ 
17. Christ is the bread of life that will 
satisfy men’s souls and which they have 
been Starving for since sin came into the 
world. “I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven; if any. man eat of this 
bread he shall live forever, and the bread 
that I shall give is my flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world.’ .John 6:51. 
See also verses 27, 32, 338, -35, 48, 50, 53, 
58. He is also the water of life. Jesus an- 
swered, and said unto her, ‘‘Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again; 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ingniite 47) John: -4713,).14>, (Christ ‘ia not 
only the bread of the soul and the water 
of life but he is the Ark of the soul. As 
Noah and his family found safety in the 
ark so do regenerated persons find safety 
in Christ Jesus. Those who are in Christ 
have Christ in them. And those who have 
not Christ: in them the hope of glory are 
not in Christ. To be in,_Christ and have 
Christ in one’s self is to be a partaker of 
the divine nature; and to be partakers of 
the divine’ nature is to have life eternal. 
““And this is the record that God hath given 
to us eternal life and this life is in his 
son. He that hath the son hath Hfe and 
he that hath not the son of God hath not 
life.’ 1 John 3:11, 12. Those who pos- 
sess the divine life are the children of God. 
They are his heirs and joint heirs with 
Christ. That enviable relation shall de- 
velop to the saints advantage as the future 
unfolds. ‘‘Beloved now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
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shall be; but we know that when he shall 
ippvear we shall be like nim fer we shall 
see him as he is.” ion ONR™ 3° .2s core 
borticulturist could not graft successfully 
the wine sap bud into the sunflower, the 


artichoke nor the hollyhock but to graft. 


into the-crah apple is simplicity itself. An 
annual cannot give s:.1;; ort and life to a 
perennial. So, also, man is the only living 
thing into which the divine nature could 
find a habitation. He only has a soul. The 
whale, the eagle and the mammoth be- 
ing mere animals can never be regenerated 
and become the sons of God. 


Tne method of salvation is taught by 
every true minister of the gospel of Christ. 
God’s son submitted himself to be cruci- 
fied on the Roman cross for the sins of 
the whole world. That after he died for 
our sins and rose for our justification the 
last words he spoke to his apostles were his 
commission to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. The 
most concise presentation of the gospel is: 
“Jesus died for sinners.’’? The form most 
quoted is “‘For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten son that 
wuosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” The 
foregoing text if faithfully read and prop- 
erly comprehended would erect a _para- 
dise in every soul and turn the world into 
a heaven on earth. But the word ‘“‘believe’”’ 
is not a mere mental exercise. If it were, 
bad men could believe. without turning 
from sin ‘“‘With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness.”’’ The will and af- 
fections are reconciled to be what God 
wants them to be and to do what he wants 
them to do, leaving all with God who alone 
can show mercy. ‘‘A broken and a contrite 
heart, O, God, thou wilt not despise.’’ But 
contrition for sin involves repentance. In 
his farewell address to the elders of Eph- 
esus Paul reminded them of his faithful- 
ness in testifying to both Jews and Gen- 
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tiles, “Repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ.”” By the 
law is the knowledge of sin. But the good-— 
ness of God leads to repentance. And God- 
ly sorrow for sin worketh a repentance 
that needeth not to be repented of. The 
true relation existing between the two vi- 
tal and fundamental acts which the really 
saved one experiences is repentance toward 
God and faith toward Christ. To believe 
in vain is to be deluded and lost. Simon 
Magus believed without repentance and 
was still in the gall of bitterness and the 
bonds of iniquity. The devils believed and 
trembled; but they were devils still. But 
where repentance is exercised no false faith 
can find lodging. The first Baptist, in fact 
the first gospel preacher in the world 
preached over and over again that men 
should repent. Six months later Jesus 
tock up the holy refrain saying, ‘‘The time ~ 
is fulfilled, the kingdom of God is at hand, 
repent ye and believe the gospel.’’ When 
Paul beheld the credulity of the Athenians 
ne told them that they were too super- 
stitious. 

They believed everything perhaps any- 
one asked them to believe as a God. ‘‘And 
at the time of this ignorance God winked 
at—permitted—but now commandeth all 
men eycrywhere to repent because he hath 
appcinted a day in the which he will judge 
the worid in righteousness by that man 
wuom he hath ordained; whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he 
hath raised him from the dead.” I repeat 
the important fact that the two funda-- 
mental doctrines of the gospel which are 
exper:cnced in the regeneration of every 
sinner are repentance toward God and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. Repentance in- 
volves a holy sorrow for sin; a turning 
away from it with sincerity of purpose, 
and deep contrition of heart which unfits 
the penitent sinner for the blind and silly 
pursuits of pleasure in the future as in 


- in the new born saint. 
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the days gone by. In obedience to the 


instruction of the word of God which is a 
lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path 
man seeks the forgiveness of his sins with 


all his heart, and being enlightened and. 


-led by the spirit of God to trust in the 
ability of God to save him just as he is, he 
comes “‘Without one plea but that Jesus 
died for me’’ and is filled with love sur- 
passing knowledge. Trusting is believing. 
But to trust in an untrue or untrustworthy 
proposition may prove fatal. The ground 
we have for trusting Christ is that God 
raised him from the dead which he would 
not have done had he not been just what 
he professed to be—the savior of sinners. 
Everyone who truly repents of his sins 
and trusts cr believes in Christ is born 


again.  ‘‘Whoscever .believeth that Jesus 
is the Christ is born of God.” 1 John 5:1. 
Darkness gives way and light’ shines 


In his inmost be- 
ing he praises not the preacher nor any 
finite being, but God. He has-only begun 
to know God. He realizes that man could 
not stow him how to see God, but that 
the heavenly Father had revealed the Sa- 
vior to him by his spirit. Hence forward 
he craves to know more and more of God 
and his love. To know God the Father is 
to know Christ the Savior. To know Jesus 
in person as his neighbors knew him is 
not to know God. But to know him in the 
pardon of sins as all truly regenerated per- 
‘sons know him is an experience of grace 
enjoyed and appreciated and treasured 
more than tongue can express. That is to 
know God in the infancy of the new born 
soul. 


Every saved adult from Adam to the 
end of his race will have been saved the 
only way there ever has been or ever will 
be to save sinners. ‘‘Neither is there sal- 
vation in any other, for there is none other 
mame under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.’”’ Acts 4:12, 


before he came. 
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The desire (i. e., the need) of all nations 
shall come. Hagai 2:7. ‘‘Christ stood as a 
lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.’’ Rev. 13:8. Ready to save. 


In the dark and disconsolate hour when 
Adam and his wife were receiving their 
sentence adequate to fill them with inex- 
pressible despair not one ray of hope was 
left to them. In the sentence God pro- 
nounced on the serpent he said, ‘‘And I 
will put enmity between thee and the wom- 
an, and between thy seed and her seed. It 
shaH bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.” Those words referred to the 
Son of God, the second Adam, a quicken- 
ing Spirit who was to come and effect the 
salvation of men. Adam began to signify 
his gladness and his hope of the Savior to 
come by offering slain animals on an altar. 
Cain undertook to do so on his own ac- 
count but had no proper idea of the design 
of t..e institution. It seems to be a fair 
inference to understand him as offering 
the grain or fruit in the sense of a tax. 
When it remained unaccepted he must 
Lave known that he did not please God. 
When Abel offered his lamb dressed and 
pure, bis heart breathed his trus acknowl- 
edgement and thanksgiving to God, per- 
haps like these words, ‘‘Oh, Ged, I realize 
my needs, my sinfulness and my helpless- 
ness. My only hope is in the Redeemer 
you_betokened in the sentence on the ser- 
pent. I thank thee for that remote prom- 
ise. I bring the little sacrifice before me 
on the altar to exhibit my trust in the of- 
fering you of your love will make for sin 
somentime-in the future. iIt.is thy lamb. 
ii is to picture thy great gift. -It will all 
be of thee and all for me and my fellow 
sinners. All my trust is in thee.’’ The fire 
of God came down from heaven and burn- 
ed the offering up to signify that he was 
right and God was pleased with him. Abel 
was saved through the merits of the son 
Since Christ’s coming 
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men are saved through him who has come. 
Noah and Abraham and Moses: and Sam- 
uel and Elijah and Daniel and everyone 
who knew God and loved him believed in 
him who was to come in the flesh. _They 
were on that side of his incarnation and we 
are on this. 


They were happy in the belief of the 
coming Savior and we are happy in the 
knowledge of the fulfillment of what they 
hoped for. All the sacrifices pointed to the 
lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. Paul said, ‘“‘The law was our 
school master to bring us to Christ.” (i. 
e., every sacrifice offered pointed to the 
lamb of God.) Life and immortality was 
brought to light through the gospel. Hence 
the gospel is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to everyone that believes. No change 
in the plan of salvation has ever occurred 
and none can ever occur. Since the first 
two were made, all others have been con- 
ceived and born of the fiesh alike. Since 
Abel offered his offering in faith of the Son 
of God no one has been saved any other 
way. The analogy between the birth of 
the flesh and the birth of the spirit is per- 
fect. If God ceases to perpetuate the race 
by the only way known to mén, then. we 
may believe he may change and save Sin- 
ners by fasting, penance or baptism, or 
by the merits of sinful man, not till then. 
While men can never understand much 
of the mystery of godliness they can know 
the simple words of the inspired writers 
and submitting to be taught by’ the word 
of God illumination of mind and heart be 
comes their heritage. Conversion of the 
sinner is of more importance to men than 
any cther theme except it be the resurrec- 
tion of the body. I am convinced that 
more than half of the people belonging to 
institutions called Christian churches ‘in 
the world have not beew born again.’ !if 
this sermon or essay shall effect the due 
consideration of some such deluded per- 
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sons and cause a proper repentance and 
faith, my joy will thus be filled. For many 
are telling of a way to be saved that will 
only lead to death. 

Yet, in a land of liberty, all must be al- 
lowed to worship as his conscience dic- 
tates. And the multitude are apt to fol- 
low the pompous but blind preacher to 
death. : 

Like the poor young bird, they swallow 
what the preacher gives them, bug, bullet, 
bean or berry. Such can never know God 
either in the present or in the world of 
glory. 

To the text once more. 
searching find out God?”’’ 
must be, No. Man’s brains and organs 
and faculties, and studies and learning 
and craving, and the mightiest combina- 
tion of all his endowments can not find 
out God nor comprehend his perfections. 
Yet he must be known by those who shall 
live with him forever. But he must be 
revealed to man’s soul by the Holy Spirit 
to be known. Mankind receive their im- 
pression through the five organs of sense 
and the brain records it, digests it, and la- 
bels it for use. Through the eye we learn 
that snow is white, the taste teaches us 
that sugar is sweet, the smell teaches that 
the rose is fragrant, feeling teaches that 
fire is hot and ‘the hearins teaches that 
music is melodious. We know that each 
of the foregoing propositions is true. We 
are conscious of the fact. We know it by 
experience. The testimony of all humanity 
against the propositions would not make 
us doubt them, and the sam» testimony 
that we were correct would not increase 
our knowledge. For we already know the 
facts perfectly. “Without the: sense’ of 
sight. colors could never be distinguished, 
one from: another. Without the sense of 


‘““Canst thou by 
Still the answer 


‘smell-odors either good or bad would never 
‘be suspected. 


Without the sense of touch 
ice could not be: distinguished in the dark 
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from hot iron. Without’ the sense of 
taste quinine and sugar and vinegar and 
pepper would all appear alike to the eater. 
And without the sense of hearing melodies 
of all kinds, instrumental and vocal could 
never even once lend their sweet influence 
to make animated nature happy. Through 
those intricate and mysterious channels 
all that animals and men know comes. Yet 
God can not be perceived through any or 
all of them. 
only through the quickened soul. Men 
dead in trespasses and in sins can no more 
experience the presence and fellowship of 
God than deaf men can experience sound 
and the blind, beauty. The organ through 
which spiritual knowledge comes is 
the never-dying soul... And it is ample. 
Creatures can know their Savior as one in- 
finite in all his perfections. They may en- 
joy his presence as they do the sun’s light 
and heat but eternity will not be too long 
for them to admire his incomprehensible 
love and wisdom and power in increasing 
measures. 


Christians growing in grace and the 
knowledge of the Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ, come to know God, not as infants, 
just born of God, know him; but as those 
coming to the perfect man, to the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
The babe in Christ did not get his knowl- 
edge of God, be it remembered, through 

the ordinary channel of information. It 


was revealed to his consciousness by the . 


spirit of God. Henceforward, being en- 
dowed with spiritual perception he re- 
ceives impressions relating to spiritual 


things on his soul rather than through his 


brain as in physical matters. The enlight- 
ening spirit sanctifies the senses and uses 
them as servants of the quickened soul to 
the joy of the saint the benefit of the world 
and the glory of God. The Christian looks 
with clarified vision. All nature is more 
beautiful than cver before. The songs of 


authors of.sin. 


God can be comprehended - 


will 
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praise are more enrapturing than ever 
heard and the beautiful words of the gos- 
pel are sweeter than honey and the honey 
comb. He is in his right mind. His tastes 
Lad been perverted all his lifetime by sin. 
He has been the unconscious slave of the 
He has now become the 
Lord’s free man. He walks with the spirit 
of God and he talks with God as an infant 
talks with its parents. He knows God 
and he loves him. Every Christian’s con- 
sciousness attests the same experience of 
spiritual light and peace and joy and hope 
and meekness and love that stamped on 
his mentality that milk is white, that ice 
is cold, that sugar is sweet, that the rose 
is fragrant and that the roar of the mad 
lion is terrible. The consciousness of every 
other true Christian living now or that has 
lived in the past bear witness to the same 
blessed doctrine of the Christian experience 
that we possess. ‘“‘If any man will do his 
he shall KNOW of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God or. whether I speak of 
myself.” John 7:17. And ¥.this. cis ite 
oternal that they might KNOW thee the 
only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.’? John 17:3. ‘‘We are of God; 
he that KNOWETH God he¢areth us. 
He; that is not: .of God, heareth us. not. 
Hereby KNOW we the spirit of truth and 
the spirit of error. ‘Beloved, let us love one 
another, for love is of God; and everyone 
that loveth is born of God and KNOWETH 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God, 
for God is love.’’ 1 John 4:6-7-8. ‘“‘Hereby 
KNOW we that we dwell in him and he in 
us, because he hath given us of his spirit.” 
Thirteenth verse. “And hereby we do 
know that we know him if we keep his 
commandments. He that saith I know him 
and -keepeth not his commandments, is 
a: liar, and the struth is not in him. “But 
who so keepeth his word in him, verily, is 
the love of God perfected. Hereby KNOW 


we that .we .are in:.him.”’ 1 John 2; 
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3-4-5. “I write unto you, fathers, because 
ye have KNOWN him that is from the be- 


ginning.’’ And we know that the Son 
of God is come, and hath given us 
an understanding, that we may KNOW 
him, that is true, and we are in him 


that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God and eternal life.’ 1 
John 5:20, 21. ‘“‘All things are delivered 
unto me of my father, and no man know- 
oth who the Son is but the Father, and 
who the Father is but the Son and to whom 
the Son wiil reveal him.’ Luke 10:22. 
‘And that no man can say it knowingly 
but by the revelation by the Holy Spirit.’’ 
1 Cor. 12:3. “When Jesus came into the 
coasts of Cesarea Philippi he asked his dis- 
ciples, saying Whom do men say that I the 
Son of man am? And they said: Some say 
that thou art John the Baptist; some Elias; 
and others, Jeremiah or one of the proph- 
ets. He saith unto them. But whom say 
ye that I am? And Simon Peter answered 
and said: Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God. And Jesus answered and 
said unto him: Blessed art thou, Simon 
Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thce, but my FATHER which 
is in heaven.’’ Matt. 16:13-17. “No 
man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.’ John 1:- 
18. 


To know the Son of God in a spiritual 
sense is to know God. ‘‘Now we have not 
received the spirit of the world but the 
spirit which is of God that we might KNOW 
the things which are freely given to us of 
God.’’ It seems to me that the proposition 
has been abundantly proven that God can 
never be known through the senses of ani- 
mated nature. But that all sane persons 
ought to know the author of their beings 
and can undoubtedly know him by the 
revelation of the spirit of the Almighty. 
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CONCLUSION. 


ne sun, the orb of the day,,has been 
emitting light and heat for a period vari- 
ously estimated at from six thousand to 
twenty millions of years. ‘ 

Of the one hundred and thirty-five bil- 
lions of its past and present inhabitants 
(estimated) not one, so far as known ever 
doubted the existence of the sun or, if sane, 
who did not know the sun beyond the re- 
motest conjecture. Yet the wisest as- 
tronomer that can be found knows but 
little about the sun. Three attributes are 
known to all, viz: he is bright, he is round, 
and he is hot. <A few other facts are 
known by the student of little importance 
Lowever, viz: that it is about 866,000 
miles in diameter; that it is about 93,000,- 
000 miles-away from us; that it turns 
round on its axis in twenty-five days and 
ten hours and that it has occasional black 
spots of different sizes, etc. We learn from 
astronomy that Jupiter, a sister planet of 
the earth, is 1311 times the size of the 
carth, and that the sun is 1047 times as 
large as Jupiter, showing the sun to be 
1,372,617 times larger than our earth. 

Now if God was no more superior to us 
than the sun is to the earth we should 
sink into only an atom in comparison with 
him. But God’s creation that is known by 
vision, glasses and photography, reveals 
bodies innumerable and some of them are 
perhaps 100,000 times more bulky than the 
sun while we are only a speck of the earth. 
Truly God created and controls all things. 

If one of us created and controlled the 
earth our task would amount to less than 
one billionth of the Lord’s. But when we 
acknowledge our inability to control any 
part of the earth, the figures of the larg- 
est numeration table utterly fail to indicate 
the inferiority of man to his maker. 


if man can know God through his kindness _ 
in regenerating his soul and enlightening 
his mind by the Holy Spirit, how little can © 
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he know or need to know of that Su- 
premely great one? In addition to the 
knowledge intelligence bestows of his wis- 
dom and power which is largely magnified 
in his salvation he is made to see and feel 
and know in the depths of his soul the love 
and justice of God. That is enough for me, 
and it is enough for any one in the flesh. 

No more knowledge about God would be 
profitable to man in this world. If any 
wishes more wisdom he must serve him 
well. And those who know enough to obey 
God and wait are happy in the line of duty. 
neko make the pilgrimage of life without an 
experimental knowledge of God is to grope 
all one’s days in darkness and doubt, in 
perplexity and dread, indecision and fear. 

To know God is to be strong and cour- 
ageous, fixed and persevering; hopeful and 
happy. Persons who neglect the offers of 
salvation run a risk that no sane person 
would risk in secular matters. In 1849 
thousands of men left all to brook the dan- 
gers of desert and the ocean for gold, 
in the newly discovered gold fields of Cali- 
fornia, and later men brooked the dangers 
of the frozen regions of Alaska for gold be- 
cause they believed gold . was. there. 
Yet men in the face of a stream of testi- 
mony unimpeachable through all the ages 
ignore the-evidence of God’s converting 
grace and the renovating of his understand- 
ing and sell themselves to the deceiver of 
souls for less than a mess of pottage. The 
Lord left a pathetic appeal to. the lost 
world: ‘‘Say unto them, as I live saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
‘from his way and live; turn ye turn -ye, 
from your evil ways, for why will you die. 
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O house of Israel?’’ True, persons who 
risk themselves out of Christ the Lord are 
morally insane. The knowledge of God 
imparted to persons in their translation 
from spirit darkness to light has been the 
heritage of the saved throughout the ages 
and the stimulant of the workers and the 
martyrs in the cause of our blessed Re- 
deemer. Job, the patient sufferer, said: 
“T-know that my redeemer liveth and he 
Shall stand at the latter day upon the earth 
and though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.’” 
Job. 19:25. And Paul, the persecuted, 
said, “I reckon that the sufferings of the: 
present time are not worthy to be compared. 
with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us. For which cause we faint not, but 
though our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day. For our 
light affliction which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. While we look not 
at the things which are seen; for the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal. 
For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 2 Cor. 
4:16, 17, 18, and 5:1. As for -me, I will be- 
hold thy face in righteousness I shall be sat- 
isfied when I awake in thy likeness. David. 
With the knowledge of God men receive in 
receiving Christ, the Lord into their souls, 
and look for his coming again at which 
time they will be raised again from the 
dead and shall meet their Savior and the 
blessed dead of all ages. Even so come, 
Lord Jesus. Amen! 
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Subject.—The Design of Christian Bap- 
tism and ‘The Lord’s Supper. 

Text.—‘“This is he that came by water 
and blood, even Jesus Christ; not by water 
only, but by water and blood. And it is 
the Spirit that beareth witness, because 
the Spirit is truth.”—1 John 5: 6: 

Sin’s appearance confused, discouraged, 
degraded and cursed men and women and 
oeverwhelmcd them in weakness and ignor- 
ance, depravity and condemnation. Be- 
fore sin came into the world the man and 
the woman fitted the place assigned them 
and all natiurso exactly agreed with their 
hignest and noblest interests and enjoy- 
ment. Their environments being per- 
fectly congenial to iheir well-being, no 
jar nor misfit existed anywhere in their 
earthly abode. But sin disjointed every 
harmcny, Grove our ancestors from the 
presence of God, clothed their prospects 
with darkness impenetrable and fastened 
upon i1em and their posterity the doom 
ef ccath. Sin affected their whole future, 
adversely to such an extent that deformity 
largely supplanted regularity, and prog- 
ress gave place to retrogression. | 
. Men have craved enjoyment always. 
Still, being destitute of holiness, tho princi- 
pal element of enjoyment in rational be- 
ings, they sought persistentiy, but blindly, 
for it in the realm of matier and of mind. 


“Lo, this only have I found, that God 
hath made man upright; but they have 
gought out many inventions.”’—Hccl. 7: 29. 


The history of the ages, howevcr, as 
well. as God’s word, declares that perfect 
pleasures cannot ‘be expericnced by the 
Lords of Creation this side of fellowship 
with their Creator. Cain tiurew off all 
semblance of the worship of God and ig- 
nored him altogether. In the land of 


Nod, whence he was banished, he and his 
famiiy gloated in their idolatry, and rev- 


eled in their presumption. 


The otner descendants of Adam and 
Eve offered sacrifices to God as He had 
taught their first parents to do, recogniz- 
ing him as their offended Creator and 
coniessing ihemselves as needy sinners. 
Probably many hundreds of years after 
Cain was banished and a few hundred 
years only -efore the flood of waters came 
Cain’s posterity became known to the 
other part of the world. Evil communi- 
cations in that early age of the world, as 
in Faul’s time and in the present day, 
corrupted good manners. Tho beautiful | 
blondes and brunettes of Cain’s descend- 
ants enamored, intoxicated and captured 
the sons of Seth and his other brethren, 
and they broke through the restraints 
that had to that time shielded them from 
the degradation of idolatry, and they mar- 
ried whom they pleased. I infer that the 
innovation owas contagious and _ the 
women, like the men, madly rushed into 
matrimony with the members of Cain’s 
postcrity, regardless of consequences. 

Having left their moorings of safety 
that had anchored them to the worship 
of God to that time, they eas:ly and hur- 
riedly drifted farther and farther away 
‘rom any recollection of the true God and 
his worship, and followed their idolatrous 
mates into the most degrading form of 
heathenism. Sin, like leaven, permeates © 
the mass coming in contact with it through 
and through. It appears that the posier- 
ity of Seth and his brothers had no in- 
fluence on the posterity of Cain for good,’ 
but wore influenced by them to do evil. 
Flesh and blood, then, as now, cannot 
successfully resist temptation independent 
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of divine help. Hence the great mass of 


- humanity turned away from tho worship 


s 


was not. 


of God. 
the daughters of men, their descendants 
grew larger. Diseases of the present age 
of the world seems to have. been generally 
unknown then, and strength of body and 
length of years endowed tho:)}> sinners 
with power to inflict much misery and dis- 
grace on the world’s inhabitants. God 
looked down from heaven and saw that 
the wickedness of man on the earth was 
great and that the imuginations of the 
thoughts of his heart were evil continually. 
After a probation of one hundred and 
twenty years, which God extended to man, 


during which Noah preached righteous-° 


ness and warned the people of the com- 
ing flood, emphasizing his sincerity by 
building an ark in which to save the 
believers of his message from a watery 
grave, tne flood came and: destroyed all 
the posterity of Cain and all others, also, 
except eight persons. Sixteen hundred 
and fifty-six years aftcr Adam’s creation 
only eight persong were left to people the 
earth. Sinners were destroyed, but Sin 
The cxperiment to people the 
earth with Noah’s family did not end in 
a sinless citizenship. They were carnal 
and did not relish the worship of a being 
they could not see. For God, the Creator 
of all things, is a Spirit, and invisible. 
The crying need in his bosom for some- 
thing else spurred man on. When the 
waters had subsided and vegetation beau- 
tified the earth again, Noah, the faithful 
preacher, whose influence had saved seven 
others from the common déath, foolishly 


drank wine to excess and became drunk.: 


The depravity of Ham manifested itself 
in his shameful treatment of Noah, his 
father, while the latter slept in a drunken 
stupor. And. the inexcusable folly of 
Noah’s insbriety. declares in .thunder tones 
that he wag not above the power of- temp- 


After the sons of God married. 


age of the 
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tation, though he was so great a man. 
His posterity gradually descended in the’ 
scale of morals and wandered wide from 
the knowledge of the true God, for nearly 
four hundred years. Then God adopted 
another plan and called Abram to Pal- 
estine and gave him that country and 
promised to make him a great nation, 
which should receive his oracles, adminis- 
ter his laws and be a veritable object 
school for the nations around them. In 
token of his sincerity he gave him the rite 
of circumcision. That is, he gave Abram 
a deed to that country, not on paper, as 
deeds are made now, but in marks on his 
body, which have been repeated in the 
bodies of all. his male descendants to this 
world. His posterity four 
hundred and thirty years afterwards were 
lead across the Jordan by Joshua into their 
lands, and erected into a theocracy, called 
the nation of Israel. Forty years previous 
they had been delivered from Pharaoh in 
& miraculous way, which deserved to be 
commemoraied throughout their genera- 
tions. That was the origin of the Feast 
of the Passover. The twelfth and thir- 
teenth chapters of Hxotlus gives the ori- 
gin and the meaning of the feast. Fifty 
days after the killing and eating of the 
lamb used at that time and escape the 
next day, God gave the law from Mount 
Sinai, and that great act was the origin 
of the Feast of Pentecost. It was com- 
memorative, also, and was to be observed 
annually, like the passover, as long as the 
nation should exist. These two were sol-. 
emnly observed as God commanded. The 
Passover commemorated the deliverance 
and the Pentécost commemorated the giv- 
ing of the law. The lamb in the former 
feast also prefigured the lamb of God that 
taketh ‘away the sin of the world. 
Through the long period of neariy four- 
teen hundred years, God taught his peo- 
ple and the nations. around Palestine, 
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through the seed of Isaac and Jacob, by 
ordinances and offerings till Shiloh should 
come. Besides the commemoration of 
these great national events the nation 
existed to keep the true idea of God be- 
fore the world; and that he did mainly 
by pointing to the Messiah the seed of the 


woman, Gen. 8 15, the Shiloh of Jacob, 
Gen. 49: 10. The Immanuel of Isaiah, 
Isaiah 7: 14, and the desire of all nations, 
Heb. 2: 7. That one whom Israel expected 


and even the heaihen nations had heard 
should be born king of the Jews, was born 
in Bethlehem of Judea as foretold by 
Micah 5: 2, in the reign of Tiberius Cae- 
sar, the fourth ruler of the empire, and 
was put to death by the. command of 
Pilate, the governor, about thirty-three 
years later. 

Events of more than ordinary benefit 
to a people are frequently made the object 
of commemoration. Thus the common 
gratitude is expressed to the originators, 
-and a lesson is given to the rising gener- 
ation. The twenty-fifth of December of 
each year is observed as a memorial of 
Christ’s birth by Christian nations, thougn 
the true day or the month of that event is 
not. known. The parents and the preach- 
ers, the teachers and the Sunday school 
literature give instructions on the mean- 
ing of the festivity. Many persons, how- 
ever, who make a great ado avout Christ- 
mas Gesecrate the day, instead of com- 
memorating the birth of the Savior. 
While many occurrences have called for 
gratitude from the citizens of the United 
State of America, none has been so gener- 
ally observed and held so great an interest 
from generation to generation by the peo- 


ple as the signing of the Declaration of 


Independence by more than fifty of the 
people’s representatives on the fourth day 
of: July, 1776. The purpose of the cele- 
bration is to honor the memory of those 


* The 


to our institutions in the hearts and minds 
of those coming on to take our places. The 
declaration is usually read to the audi- 
ence, speeches are made extolling the act, 
and the current 
meaning of the celebration. 
ings general good feeling is fostered, 
friends renew their friendship, intelli- 
gonce is promoted and men and women are 
benefitted. Yet there are many who at- 
iend the celebrations who are unworthy 
such privileges. They care nothing about 
the principle of gratitude or loyalty or 
anything else untess it contributes to their 
sensuality and aids them to be more brute- 
like and burdensome to their fellowmen. 
day, however, will continue to 
be a holiday, though some desecrate it, 
so long as our great nation shall survive 
as ‘‘the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.’’ 


In such meet- 


One of the days of celebration of ten-’ 


derest emotion and pathetic affection to 
us since the close of the great civil war is 
the 30th of May, on which occurs Decora- 
tion Day. Scarcely any family living in 
the nation then but had friends or ac- 
quaintance 
since that time have filled soldiers’ graves. 
Eeartily the citizenship dead 
who, under God, saved the UNION. So it 
will continue till all the veterans and those 
who lived in that awful time shall ke dead 
or too old to take tho lead in ihe decora- 
tion, if not longer. Yet, on such occa- 
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sions, part of the assembly have no inter- 


est in the purpose of the mecting, nor in 
anyiling that is said. They are secking 
a level lower in the society still; and care 
nothing for the future of country or self. 


So we find that modern peoples, as 


well as ancient ones, commemorate events, 
religious, fraternal and national, that tend 
to foster interest in the event celebrated. 


The seeing and the hearing of those com-_ 


loyal and true men and to cultivate loyalty - memorations mutually aid each other in 
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literature teaches the 


lost during that -conflict or 
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their arduous duties. Columbus day, Puri- 
tan day, Bunker Hill day, Washington day, 
and others, have-had their uses and they 
still have tender places in the hearts of 
good citizens of our great republic as 
pointing backward to heroic men and im- 
mortal deeds which these services com- 
memorate. 


Wisely did the God of heaven employ 


the crdinances of the New Testament, 


which he instituted during the ministry 
- of John the Baptist and Jesus Christ to aid 
their audiences in understanding the mis- 
s7on cf the Son of God. About the year 
A. D. 26 John the Baptist pegan to preach 
in the wilderness of Judea that all men 
should repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand. The kingdom that John de- 
clared was at hand was the same kingdom 
‘Daniel said the God of heaven would set 
up in the days of the Caesars, when he 
explained Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, more 
than six hundred years previous. Jesus 
about six months later began to preach the 
gospel and made more vertain the mean- 
ing of the doctrine of the kingdom by his 
words, as recorded in Mark 1: ne aes ae 
“Now after that John was put-in prison, 
Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom of God, and saying, 
The TIME is FULFILLED, and the KING- 
DOM of GOD is at hand: repent ye and 
believe the gospel.’’ The subjcct of the 
Messianic prophecies, the antitype of all 
the types in the offerings of the Mosaic 
law, the hope of Israel and the need of 
the world had come. He was the king and 
those who received him were his subjects, 
tne world was his territury and his word 
is the law. The purpose of its institution 
was to enlist men and women and to oppose 
sin. Then John preached so fervently the 
necessity of repentance that people were 
convinced of his sincerity and many be- 
lieved in his words. He instructed every- 
one who repented to be baptized. He 
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went into the Jordan to a convenient 
depth, and solemnly and reverently and 
entirely buried the happy believer in the 
watery grave, and then resurrected him 
therefrom again. 


That the mission of Christ to the world 
should succeed, he instituted his church, 
which is synonymous with his kingdom 
previously referred to, which has been his 
executive body since he left the world. 
Just before he instituted it he said, ‘““‘Upon 
this rock I will build my church and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’’ 
-That is, the institution shall never be de- 
stroyed. The members were baptized per- 
sons who professed to believe in Jesus as 
the Son of God; hence, regenerated per- 
sons. ‘ ‘For whosoever believeth that Jesus 
Christ is born of God.’ 1 John 5:1. The na- 
tion of Israel had been erected and _pre- 
served for one purpose and was composed 
of the fleshly seed of Jacob, but the church 
institution was organized for a very dif- 
ferent purpose, and was composed of the 
spiritual seed of Abraham. While the in- 
situation was io extend, throughout the 
world, the local bodies have ever been 
independent churches. ach body, how- 
ever, has the same authority, the same 
government, the same doctrine, the same 
ordinances and the same officers. The 
church of Christ is a congregation of bap- 
tized disciples, united in the belief of what 
he said and covenanted to do what he 
commanded. They have always been 
democratic in their government and held 
themselves in matters of religion responsi- 
ble only to Jesus Christ, their founder and 
head, for the faithful discharge of the 
trust committed to them. His church is 
a business body whose loyalty to their 
founder should be as unwavering as the 
everlasting hills. It can do the ceremon- 
jal and executive business of the kingdom, 
but cannot save anyone. It can preach 
the gospel and baptize the converts, re- 
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ceive members, exclude nembers, organize 


churches, ordain elders and deacons, ap- 
point and _ sustain missionaries, _ ete. 
Churches are their own judges of what the 
word of God teaches. They have never per- 
mitted cardinals, popes or other human ap- 
pointed rulers to dictate their faith for 
them. To be Christ’s witnesses by doing his 
will was and is their mission, and to suffer 
whatever falls upon them for righteous- 
ness sake, in a world where his doctrine 
is not popular nor palatable to sinners. 
No other body was sent out to preach and 
baptize and be the conservators of his 
word and his ordinances but the one he 
organized and gave the commission to. 
The church never had any right over the 
consciences of others, neither does it claim 
to have. Nor did it claim power to regener- 
ate or save any one. The great com- 
mission said, “Go, ye, therefore and teach 
all nations, baptizing tht m in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and the Holy 
Ghost; icaching them to observe all things 
whatever I have commanded you, and lo 
I am with you always, even to tne end of 


the world. Amen!” The germinating 
power Christ reserved to himself. The 
church institution, as ithe corporation 


through which the winning of lost sinners 
to God and the effectual training of them 
for intelligent and effectual and joyful 
service in his vineyard is to be continued 
to coming of Christ to judge the world. 
I understand from Christ’s words to Peter 
as well as the continued need of the pres- 
ence of the churches in the world to the 
end that it will never be removed. Though 
persecuted, it has never been destroyed. 
Since the great apostasy in the third cen- 
tury it has suffered from nominal Chris- 
tian organizations more than it had from 
pagan Rome. It has ever stood for soul 
liberty. Though unmercifully persecuied, 
it never persecuted others, whether in ad- 
versity or prosperity, through the eighteen 
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and one-half centuries of its existence. 


It has been dominated, Novations, Petro- 
brusians, Paulicians, Waldenses, Albi- 
genses, Mennonites, Anna-baptists, Bap- 
tists, and other names by different people, 
and in different countries. Moshiem, the 
Lutheran historian, said of the Baptists, 
“The true origin of that sect which ac- 
quired the name of Anna-baptists by their 
administering anew the right of baptism 
to those who came over to their commun- 
ion and derived that of Mennonites from 
that famous man to whom they owe the 
greatest part of their felicity, is hid in the 
remota depths of antiquity and is. conse- 
quently extremely difficult to be ascer- 
tained.” Vol. IV. pp. 427, 8, Maclaine’s 
edition of 1841. Cardinal Hosius, presi- 
dent of the council of Trent, 1650, said, 
“Tf the truth of religion were to be judged 
by the readiness and cheerfulness with 
which a man of any sect shows in suffer- 
ing, then the opinions and persuasions of 
no sect can be truer and surer than the 
Anna-baptists, (Baptists) since there has 
been none for these twelve hundred years 
past that have Leen more generally pun- 
ished, or that have more cheerfully and 
steadfastly undergone, and offered them- 
selves to the most cruel sorts of punish- 
ments than these people.’’ Here Cardinal 
Hosius traces the Baptists to the year A. 
D. 450. He could easily have traced it 
back more than 400 years further and told 
who was the founder of it. No one can 
be found who instituted it this side of 
Christ. In the year 1819 the king of Hol- 
land appointed Drs. Ypeij and Dermont, 
state officials of the Reformed church, to 
write a history of the church. In their 
history they devote one chapter to the 
Dutch Baptists and this is what they say: 
“We have now seen that the Baptists who. 
were formerly called Anabaptists, and in 
later times Mennonites, wers the original 
Waldenses, and who have long, in the his- . 
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tory of the church, received the honor of 
that origin.’”’ On this account the Baptists 
may be considered the only Christian com- 
munity which has stood since the apostles, 
and as a Christian society which has pre- 
served pure the doctrine of the gospel 
through all ages. The prefectly correct 
external economy of Baptist denomination 
tends to confirm the truth disputed by the 
-Romish church that the _ reformation 
brought about in the sixteenth century was 
in the highest degree necessary; and at 
the same time goes to refute the errone- 
ous notion of the Catholics, that their com- 
munion is the most ancient. See. Ency- 
clopedia of Religious Knowledge, Article 
Mennonites. _While the church of the liv- 
ing God has weathered through the ages, 
it had the world, the flesh and the devil 
to contend with and being flesh and blood 
as other people has suffered much from 
the deceptions of the world as well as 
from persecutions of the world. 


Though strange yet it isa fact that some 
of God’s ordinations meet the hostility of 
man. He shows his enmity to them by 
ignoring them, or openly and defiantly or 
deceitfully violating them. God said, ‘“‘Thou 
shalt not kill.’’ Yet men do kill. He said, 
“Thou shalt not steal.’’ Yet men steal every 
day. Ii is the same with the other command- 
ments. It is ordained that they who 
preach the gospel, shall live of the gospel. 
But many of the Lord's truest ministers 
make their own support. It was intended 
that the world’s inhabitants should be 
perpetuated through the institution of 
marriage, but it is possible that a majority 
of the one hundred and thirty-five bil- 
lions of Adam’s posterity, living and dead, 
were born out of wedlock. God’s man- 
dates are right, but men are imperfect 
A heaven on earth, comparatively speak- 
ing, would ensue if man lived as God 
ordained he should. Endless suffering and 
loss acerues by his failure, but God per- 


“ATS 
mits him to proceed rather than: destroy 
him from the earth-a second time. : 
Some men essay to improve on God’s 
marriage institution by virtually seeming 
too holy to be a party to it. If such men 
are right all men should do likewise and 
in one century the earth would be de- 
populated. Others are not satisfied with 
one wife, and some have a hundred or 
more. Others exert their influence to de- 
stroy the institution altogether. Still 
others are willing for their fellows to have 
their wives, but they want to be permitted 
to desecrate the home of others and ruin 
the prospects of all their kind alike. I 
saw in the statistics of the republic of Ven- 
ezuela not ten years ago that sixty per 
cent of the children in that country were 
born out of wedlock. The religion of the 
peopie of that republic is that of the 
Roman Catholic church. The morals, the 
education and the industrial status of that 
nation is very low. However, every child 
so brought into the world is one of God’s 
creation and is entitled to life and life’s 
privileges, regardless of the violation of 
God’s holy: law by its parents. Do ithe 
multitude of people in the world who have 
been deprived of the love and cars of their 
father and mother as husband and wife, 
who yet become worthy people, justify th2 
violation of the seventh commandment of 
the Decalogue? No. God in mercy selects 
that which is in line of his will out of the 
results and blesses it and the loss falls 
on the social fabric and the moral viola- 
tion on the violators. The sin of ignoring 
the wisdom of the seventh commandment 
and the wanton violation of its provisions 
have caused homicides, suicides, infanti- 
cides and parricides and broken hearts and 
ruined homes by the mil‘ions. It would be 
impossible to weigh the loss and suffering 
that has. flowed from: that sin alone. 
Should marriage ‘be abolished because the 
earth has been populated so. largely 
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through a channel forbidden by the Cre- 
ator? No. The holy law cannot be en- 
forced to the point of actual prohibition 
without inflicting the death penalty. The 
violation of some laws invokes the death 
penalty. The violation of others does not. 
This one does not. Nevertheless the in- 
stitution of marriage has always served a 
noble purpose. Had it not existed do- 
mestic blessings would be unknown. Be 
ings possessed with the genius of man and 
the power and passions of the brute minus 
domestic enjoyments and _ responsibilities 
would and do present a spectacle too hor- 
rible to contemplate. The institution of 
holy matrimony is the only survivor (ex- 
cept the Sabbath) of all the ages of the 
world, and still shows man the right and 
the profitable and the happy way to live. 
It tends to regulate the propagation of the 
highest order o. creatures and gives per- 
petuity to Christian civilization. 


In the great commission to his church 
Christ virtually prohibits dissimilar parties 
or organizations from engaging in that 
work. As every believer was enjoined to 
be baptized and as the same body admitted 
him to churea fellowship at the same time 
of his baptism all believers were church 
members. Unbelievers would not know 
the gospel nor would they propagate a re- 
ligion they did not love nor believe. The 
church was to ecarry out the commission 
mainnly by the preaching of its ministers, 
men called of God to preach and exhort 
and plan, and with all its members pray 
and labor as the spirit should direct them. 
It did not expect aid from the world. Its 
object was to win the world to Christ. As 
the agriculturist can plant the seeds but 
has no power to make them germinate 
and grow, so also has the church power to 
sow the gospel seed but is devoid of germ- 
inating power. As God through dampness 
and warmth quickens the plant from the 
seed whether sown by man, beast or bird, 


so God through his own Holy Spirit gener- 
ates life in the soul where the gospel seed 
fell into good ground, though it be sown by 
a minister, a disobedient Christian or a 
John A. Murrell. 

The greatest work ever intrusted to man 
was the preaching of the gospel of the Son 
of God to a lost world. It was a new religion 
to most people. The fact of God’s love for 
the world to such a degree that he had giv- 
en his son for them had to reach them. No 
contact, no blessing, God’s providence, 
Christ’s death and resurrection, his inter- 
cession, the preached gospel and work of 
the Holy Spirit betokened a universal vic- 
tory for the Son of God. 

The devil is not infinite but he has much 
wisdom and great latitude. In this life 
we shall never know why he has such lib- 
erty. He depended at first mainly on the 
annihilation of the church. After learn- 
ing that the ashes of the Saints were the 
seeds of the church he adopted the more 
suecessful policy of deception and flat- 
tery. ‘‘And Satan himself is transformed 
into an angel of light.’’—2 Cor. 11: 138. In 
a few centuries there were false teachers, 
false churches and false ordinances in 
many of the places Christ had been 
preached. The counterfeit institutions 


and the false teachers suited carnal men | 


very much better than true gospel church- 
es. The Papal “persecution was often un- 
mercifully severe against real Christians, 
composing the true church of blessed Lord 
but failed to anhiliate them. Every kind 
of church has some truth in it. Some mod- 
ern man made churches have the kernel 
of the gospel. Men hearing the fact that 
Jesus died for sinners from any source and 
gladly receiving the word are regenerated. 
generated. 


They suppose every Christian capable of 
leading them right and they join the insti- 
tution where they received salvation or 
follow their near relations perhaps never 


- nor receiving their ordinances. 
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tLinking of the importance of doing what 
the word of God The very 
-fact that there are many ways practiced, 
contrary the one to the other should warn 
each to search for himself for the’ right 
way. Every religion and every church or 
denomination claiming to be the church 
of Christ or a branch of his church has 


instructs. 


' honest persons among its members and 


all churches perhaps have real Christians 
in them. But that fact does not justify 
any one else in becoming such member 
God be 
praised for any that have been saved 
through his precious faith they have 
preached. .But because some have been 


- saved from that imperfect light, that fact 


does not condone the loss of many millions 
of others confused and discouraged and 
overwhelmed. because of the lack of the 
faithful witnessing of all Christians to 
the way the truth and the life. Shall the 
church that God organized and commis- 
sioned to be his executive body till he 
come, compromise with later organizations 
to gratify their feelings or resign their 
commissions and go out of business be- 
cause some, perhaps half of those being 
saved are hearing of Christ through chan- 
ne's not loyal to the best interests of the 
Christian enterprise? No. Service is the 
duty of Christ’s church. Results belong 
to God himself. Paul rejoiced that the 
gospel was preached by some even of envy. 


Phil. 1:15-18. The existence of the true 
church is as necessary now as ever in the 
past. It is still God’s own executive on 


the earth and will be till received up into 
cheaven. If every true Christian would 
search for the whole truth and do his 
whole duty, tne greatest danger to the 
souls of the lost would be removed. Even 
now the greatest danger threatening the 
witnessing church in the world is the 
worldliness of its members and the dispo- 
sition of many of them to pander to senti- 


PSs. 


mentalism. It can and ought to rejoice in 
whatever good may come from any and all 
sources, but still be diligent for the old 
faith once delivered to the saints. 

Until the propagation of humanity in 
violation of tne God-ordained institution 
of marriage is accepted as an improve- 
ment on his method, and therefore is 
recommended in a codicil to the Holy Bible 
by the author of it the attempted evangeli- 
zation of the world to Christianity through 
the diverse and unauthorized method now 
in vogue all over our great country can 
not be regarded less than violation of 
God’s will and word and a tending even- 
tually to the undermining of the whole 
Christian policy. 

The church inslitution is to Christianity 
what the marriage institution is to the hu- 
man family. Each is a prudential means 
of attaining its particular end. The 
former is intended to regulate the peopling 
of heaven; the latter the peopling of the 
earth. If all professed Christians honored 
the chureh, Christianity would flourish as 
never before, and if marriage was the 
meihod wniversally accepted as the only 
channel through which to perpetuate the 
race of men honor, wisdom, peace and 
progress would soon fill the earth. The 
church thon is a very important body in 
the world, yet few professing Christians 
have any correct idea of what it is or what 
it is for. The importance of the subject of 
religion demands honest investigation by 
its professors and it is disgraceful to blind- 
ly disobey God. It would be infinitely bet- 
ter to practice the virtue of loyalty al- 
ways. 

The important duty of faithfulness that 
suggested this sermon on the meaning of 
the ordinances is pertinent now. They 
belong to the church and to no other insti- 
tution in the world. No Protestant nor 
Baptist accepts any action or command as 
>. ordinance of Christ’s church except bap- 
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-tism and the Lord’s’ Supper: Hach’ of ‘thése 
had its lesson -or' lessony* to“ teach, ‘elsé “it 
had never been instituted. * To teach ‘them 
is our present task. ‘That the baptism was 
water baptism’ and not spirit baptism, I 
present the following: (1) John and the 
apostles baptized in water exclusively. (2) 
Men can not baptize in spirit any more 
than they can fly in the air. (3) There is 
now no necessity for the’ baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. On the Pentecost day there 
were persons from many different coun- 
tries present that did not understand the 
language spoken by the apostles. The 
Holy €pirit came and filled the house and 
the 120 discip-es were baptized in it. The 
result was they had additional tongues 
of fire. Kvery visitor heard the gospel in 
his own language. Perhaps. there has 
never 
of the spirit of. that day.: Christians need 
the infilling of the. Holy ‘Spirit if they are 
to bear much fruit, as vegetation needs the 
waters from the clouds overhead. But 
no overwhelming of the body or the Holy 
Spirit is needed. 7 

The object lesson enacted at each bap- 
tism in explanation of the purpose of 
Christ’s coming powerfully aided the dull 
understanding of the people accustomed 
to celebrations, but unaccustomed to hear 
the strange doctrine of the kingdom. At 
the time appointed Christ came and was 
baptized ef John in the Jordan. When 
John demurred to the reguest of Jesus 
as unworthy to baptize him, Jesus said, “It 
thus becomes us to fulfill all righteous- 
ness.’ That was, it became them to sym- 
bolize, to illustrate, to depict in the water 
man’s future burial and resurrection from 
the grave. To the date of Christ’s baptism 
the ceremony was entirely prophetical. 


John baptized those who repented at his 
preaching and his was the first Christian 
baptism. . Life after death. was the felt 
necessity of all ages. Christ was coming: to 


been a recurrence of the baptism 


 haede no 
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‘pring. life and: immortality 

through the: gospel. 2° Mimothy. tt aie. 
Upon whom John’s preaching had 
the right effect baptism was a duty. We 


have but few of John’s words in the Tes- 


tament. But he certainly taught the peo- 
ple that anyone who received Christ the 
Lord should be baptize. 
resurrection and the life. That was what 
all needed.. The immersion or dipping of 
the whole body into the water emphasized 
the preaching of John by enacting a burial 
and resurrection of the physical body in 
water, "He preached the same fact and 
the same doctrine during his ministry. 
Many people gladly believed John’s preaci- 
ing and showed their faith by being bap- 
tized. Some came to him without proper 
faith and understanding wishing baptism 
at his hands, but he refused to baptize 
them. 
menced his ministry Jesus came to him 
and was baptized at his hands. By that 
act of Jesus the same glorious doctrine 
was preached as in other baptisms, viz, 
ihe resurrection of the dead. In the com- 
mission Christ gave to his church he 
commanded the baptism of those who be- 
lieved. 
man was kert before the péopie contin- 
ually through baptism. - In comparison 
to life beyond the grave everything that 
man ever knew or heard of or imagined 
was nothing. So glorious a doctrine was 
able to arm men with courage to die at 
the stake or to suffer anything for the 
name of Jesus Christ the Savior, the res- 
urrection and the life. Unsaved sinners 
invitation to Christian baptism 
while unpardoned because they did not 
gladly believe in the Christ. 
have been guilty of bearing false testi- 
mony for Christ, because they knew. not 
what they testified. They. did not possess 
the light and joy of sins pardoned: and 


true faith in the future resurrection from _ 


to light, 


Christ was the 


About six months after John com-_ 


The same desirable attainment of . 


They would ‘ 
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ing significance already given, 


: cee 
John was endeavoring’ to ponvines. Aik his 
readers of all ages that Jesus, ae Son of 
Mary, was indeed the very Christ. = 

‘ The highest office in the United States 


of America is that of president.» The first 


wea es Me; 
es 


man ever elected to fill the office was 
George Washington, and the twenty- fifth - 


one was Theodore Roosevelt. The name of 
_the office remains the same but the nantes 


+ 


of the men who filled it. for a time only, gf 


officer annoinied to redeem sinners was 


the Christ. He was made a high priest for- 

No. 
priest preceded him in his office and none 

- would ever succeed him. John was. plead- 


ever after the order of Melchizedek. 


ing that the Jesus whose name was given 


‘by an angel of God because he should save 


his:people from their sins was that high 
priest.—Matt. 1:21. In confirmation of 


hare been different in every instance. The | 


the testimony of John the Baptist I refer 


the reader to Matt. 3: 16, 17, and Mark 
-11. JI understand thence forward 
every baptism in addition to its everlast- 
in fact, the 
giving of his credentials is monumental of 
Christ’s endorsement as the son of God by 


the Father and the Holy Spirit at his bap- 
- tigm. 


(3). After Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead, a third and supreme mean- 
ing attached tothe ordinance’ of baptism, 
the commemoration of his resurrection. 


~All other rites, and prophecies were 


death, hell and the grave. To my. mind 


that event was and is of greater import- 


ance than any other event of which man 
ever heard. So momentous an event de- 


served commemoration. In the commission 
- to preach the gospel baptism was enjoined 


on those who believed doubtless to empha- 


The following 


~ 


If death held him in its embrace, all was _ 
lest.” >. : 
paki if he did not rise from the grave. 
But he rose and despite the powers of 


size the resurrection of Christ from te 
_ dead for our justification. 


ae 


ne din Bastien! Sratean rei 
| with him. through the faith of the 0) 
ation of God, who hath raised = 

the dead. 49 Col. 2:12. “Know. ye 
sO many of us as” were baptized ce Jes 
_ Christ were baptized ‘into his death 
fore we are buried with him by 


of life. For if we have Been: eelaueed 
gether in the likeness of his deat! 
shall be also in the likeness’ of. his” 
rection.’ ' Rom. 6: 3, ay 5, ‘The like fe 


the flesh, but. the answer of ae Sond 
science | toward God) by: the | resurre 
of Jesus Christ. “Tt was Jesus that S$ 
Go, teach all nations, baptizing them 
the name of Father and the Son and 
Holy Ghost.” But he said this after 
resurrection. As he had not said it be: 
he had to rise from the dead to say 1s 
I state it with all possible emphasis. | 
THE EXISTENCE OF THIS. COMMA) 
CANNOT BE. ACCOUNTED FOR BY AD 
ONE WHO DENIES THE RESURRECTI 
OF JESUS. Had Jesus given this co! 
mand before his death no one after 
would have felt its obligation. His fai 
to rise gain would have proved him 
civeees ‘and the command would 
perished. ‘Well, none after his death 
-have. even it. The Jews. would not. 
did not want all nations taught and 1 
tized in the name of him whom they 
rejected and erucificd. Or if it were 
sible to suppose such an incongruous, 
who could have given it authority : 
Christians? Would Christians obey 
commune of the Jews to pees ee 


es = Manson 


mS 


Pe 


ieee : Res ce ees ‘acknowledgement of the Son by the 
oe Father at Christ’s baptism, and (3) that iz 


they could. roa no re- 
ix heaven, when Dy: ad- 


4 


~ reasons: Tr am a new creature. I have’ holy 
- desires” only. — My sins do not burden my 
heart. I have spiritual vision. I am 
: eae All the men of the world could 
“aides 2 P. 
» Campbells Exposed. ieee 


The devil. would not if he could and could 
m7 ots ‘immersion was. ne “and. not if he would. Then the Lord of glory 
c ut it. The twelve disciples Paul oe could do it. But he could. not save 
tobe. baptized — knew only. me and ‘be just unless Jesus died for my 


rie ey t= 


s baptism, expecting Jesus to come sins and rose for my justification, accord-_ 


but. e ed not heard that he had come ing to the declaration of the everlasting 
2 nd died and risen from the dead. They gospel. God has revealed Jesus to me and 
: real’ information. oe _Twenty- three - 1 know whereof I iell those great facts in 
: ars sae ‘Christ. had been on the. medi- Path baptism.” The new born Christian does 
torial throne ~ some one without author- ot understand all of the meaning of bap- 
ad be en. preaching that the Messiah . tism in his infancy, but he declares it in 


: ‘who. rejoiced at the. news. When = and the e evid ence of sins pardoned and 
Patil told them that Jesus had come in _that means all the rest to him. Tn short, 
_ died for the sins of the world © Christian baptism is a public profession 


e: score of. years previously fied faith in Jesus Christ as God’s Son, the 
vo y gladly gee the command Os be ue. Savior of sinners who died and- rose again. 
él ed in the name of the. -Lord— Jesus. ae Other truths: are profes sed incidentially, i 

2 contrast ‘between those . irre iF Ups ach baptism, but. they relate to the andes 
7 baptized disciples. and many of those | date himself and need not be mentioned. 
ersed ine ‘this Age of the world whose Vater “baptism in its~- use is ceremonial 
e aad is” utterly void of any saving efficacy. 
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a fraud lead! ng ‘to eternal ruin. 


am commemorating the resurrection of the — 
‘Savor of sinners from the grave. And that — 
eek do so ‘knowing.y_ E assign the following 


not have event the change I have ex- . 
perienced. I could no more work said i zs 
change myself than e could fly to heaven. 


coming and baptizing” those happy be- the rite, horas has. the spirit of obedience _ i 


L _ gone toe: the’ -mediatorial throne by the candidate of a sincere and unquali-— 


A baptism pr eaches to one ‘through the eye 
what: the | voice ‘does tio the ear, and 
Bn, pce ef the onlooker ua the spirit does. io” ‘the heart. Ghserved: 
| proper ly itis: of great value in the » Chris: S 


Improperly used it may be a snare and 


(a). That I hereby erect. a Tone ie tor ie? 
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ae 


ye 


onl 
oe 


act 


- he should come again 


>» 


ust before Christ was arrested and con- ; 
demned to’ be crucified he. ‘instituted the 
ordinance called the Lord’s Supper. 
was then, ‘and is now, ceremonial, having 
“no Saving efficacy whatever. The whole 
twelve of his chosen apostles were in. an 
upper foom with him when he aio. the 
passover with -them and said he would. no 
more eat of the bread or drink of. the 


wine until it be fulfilled in the knigdom _ | 


of God. I understand him to mean that 
the prophecy of the passover was being | 
fulfilled then and the institution should 
be considered abrogated thenceforth for- 
ever. If Judas went out before the Savior 
instituted the Supper 
certain, then there were eleven of the 

apostles present. If he did not theze were 

twelve present, So far tho teaci ing of 
- the design of the ceremony | like Jonn’s. 


baptism was prophetical. ‘; Nothing had-yet, 


occurred to commemorate by. the. Supper. : 
But the unceasing desire for eternal life 
still raged in every sane human bosom and 
the more sane each became, the more his 
eravines for immortality asserted them-— 
selves: Jcsus said do this in remembrance 
of me. He had already frequently lead 
‘them to understand he would ret urn again 
and he aimed for them to keep the Supper 
2 UD as “a prophecy of’ that great event till 


idea out fully when na said, “*“As often as 
ye eat-this bread, -and drink this cup ye 
do show the Lord’s death till he come. “4 
“This “pha: se of the ordinance has in all the 
centuries gone by, made delightful the 


- partaking of the emblems to all of those ~ _ visited the place. three day 
sep 


who comprehend , the ‘sweet promise 
_ records, anticipates ‘his ‘coming the second 
time with sin unto salvation. 


eae oe 
ay 


he 


Fy ee ee losses ‘aie: pS 


It 


as appears pretty 


Paul. carried the F 


This gilori- ‘: many : 
ous _ hope sustains te, friends on earth: in was | 


and: sufferings and persecutions and 
It restrains in. prosperity and - ic 
in duty, as ue will reward every 
cording as his works shall be. 
says he came by blood. The. 
life. When Jesus gave up his 
-ihis- blood. He was nailed to. th crc 
nine o'clock a. m., and died at ‘three 
At noon darkness onshrouded the se 
the beginning of the three days phe: 
which forever incontestably establi 
claim of Jesus as the Son .of God. 
the time of his death the. ereat vail 
temple which" separated the — hol aS 
from the holy of- holies as if to de r 
» ae lepers chat was at an end sepa 


visible fend: a God caponee it recite 
bottom and laid bare the ‘contents t 
An earthquake shook the earth so. vic r A 
that rocks reat “asunder ‘and the Svares: f oes 
many of the dead were opencd. 
period of time all. nature. quited ¢ 
gloom filled the sorrowing hearts’ 
friends, for they. were unable to. 
end his deep and glorious teach 
on the third morning abou: four 
per chaps, an angel came down ga i 
and rolled away the stone from | the 
of Joseph’s new tomb where t the dead 
of Jesus had lain since the soldi 
“nounced hint dead, the evening of | 
cifixion. At the same time another 
quake shook the earth and fe 
not only. to. Jesus — ‘but to. those 


graves © had been opened by the on 


Jesus met. his disciples - 
the forty days: be 1 


ifferent 


Doubtless. all these 


‘Every communion service -erects 
ment: = a3 wonderful pttcsiations 


= at sin. No ‘helps was, Denk Sn tube 
‘Jesus died in’ our stead. He suffered 
AEF ES 
lis back had been cut with the 
several times before he was 
° the “Gross. -ephe.. ‘mocking of the 


bodily sufferings: and the sins of 
| pressing on him in the black- 
ours wrung from his lips, 
nee _ “My ‘God, My God, 
(Geiss mel Her was 
r oe pity. for de 


: Bhat ae he vero 
eae our sake. 


Snes: dic tan Ps 


ee if he had- not died aie he 


as a cerodaine of his blood for 


_ servance - nor nullify its beneficent testi-_ 


cally and poured out his soul unto — 


‘the: tears of his friends, his inex-. 


“Do this in remembrance of 


me,” che - “said. , All “properly instructed | 


4 i ey 
e Christian eee eat the wafer and sip — 
eT 


the. wine at the Holy Supper in remem- > 
brance of Christ’s awful sufferings and 2 


- ignominous death for them. They ac- 


knowledge the debt of love they owe him 4 
and offer their lives to him and many _ 
millions have died awful deaths at the — 
hands of their enemies rather than deny — 
him, and scores of Christian heroes of — 
this age are wearing their lives out in the 

- foreign field teaching the heathen the mis- 
sion of Jesus to the earth, besides the 
millions who are doing valiant service in, 
the home land for the lost world. The ceme- 
terics of those valiant hosts in strange lands — 
grow. in number and size from year to 


“year. It is so sweet to gerve the blessed 


redeemer that a grave in the great At- 
lantie is no terror to a Wheelock or a Jud- 
-S0n2:;.- Les, friends, loyal and true will 
continue to solemnly. serve the Lord’s 
Supper in remembrance of the broken 
- body and spilt blood of ‘Christ, the Lord, 
till he shall come again. The ignorance 
of well meaning people that leads them 
to dishonor the ordinance and the wicked-. 


z ness of improper persons that leads them- 


to prostitute it can not invalidate its ob- 


mony to a sinful world. when enjoyed by 
_a gospel church in connection with other : 
duties. enjoined on all real soldiers of our a 
Lord Jesus Christ. Because both ordin- — 
ances have been ignored ‘DY. some professed — 
Christians and changed by others and. 
counterfeited by others still no reason ex- 
ists” for their abolishment. The world » — 
needs — their faithful observance now as 
truly ag at_ any time in the past: The ~~ 
Ord: will” “give results. Faithfulness on = 
our part to tie. . trust committed to us is~ 
geDE SIRE need OE the: age. God gle us: oe 2 # 


-_— oe 


~ 
— é 


Subject Rulnliiont, -of prophecy and 
corroboration of Bible History. 

Text 2 Peters. 195 20< 8bo 45 = 

The sober individual in any and all 
stages of life’s pilgrimage quaffs © 
wholesome relish every 


taining to his great future. For the good 
of man and the glory of God the following 
observations are recorded: ‘i 

In Gen. 6: 17, 18, and 19 God said he 
would send a flood of water on the earth 
for the destruction of idolatrous humanity. 
“And behold, I even I, do bring a flood of 
waters upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, 


wherein is the breath of life, from under | 
heaven; and everything that is in the earth © 


shall die. But with thee I will establish 
my covenant, and thou, and thy sons and 
thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee, 
and of every living thing of all flesh, two 
of every sort, shalt thou bring into the ark 
to keep them alive with thee; they shall 
be male and female.” So great a catastro- 
phe to be visited on the numerous inhabi- 
tants so brave and strong as to remove 
them from the world, so well adapted to 
the sustenance of billions of sentient beings 
was almost beyond human credibility. In 
Gen. 7: 21, 22, 23 and 24 the record 
says the flood came and accomplished its 
mission. And all flesh died that moved 
upon the earth, both of fowl and. of cattle, 
and of beast and of every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth, and every 
man; all in whose nostrils was the breath 
of life, of- all that was in the dry land 
1 died. And every living substance was de- 

-stroyed which was upon the face of the 
aot ground, both man. and cattle. and creeping” 
snes: and the fowl of heaven; and they 
_were “destroyed from the earth; and ‘Neal: 


_ SERMON NUMBER * 


Soanleae won: the cathe one Bae 


with 
-addition to his 
‘meager store of light and knowledge per- 


to suspect that any one ever had or 


character, 


Peas , 


fifty days. The prophets and prie: 
judges — and kings and. apostles a 
Savior of sinners accept the narrati 
Noai’s flood as a verity without se 


would doubt is actual occurrence. 
ditions of the devasting waters. 1g 
day is found among the folk lore of ¢ 
nations except it be among ‘the lowest 
nibalistic people. And during the cen} 
lately ended the explorations in the { 
long lost. Nineveh © has turned. up> 
‘innumerable other strange. and— Val 
testimony to the truths of Bible narr 
more than twenty thousand tablets. 
some of which the history. of the floc 
written. This mute testimony mus 
becn written by the Assyrian nation 
youth and not many centurles ote 
flood itself. 


aia} 


iierostge ‘discovery waite “was eeRe fl 
ing of numerous inscribed tablets : 
cylinders in the palaces of Senacher: ) 
his grandson, Ashur-bani- pal, or ‘ 
apalus, opposite Mosul. Hund e ds « 
umes were here found, - not. wri en 
paper or parchment, but in the cu € 
on thin bricks or cl 
while yet soft, and then burn 
the kiln. The pooks were at 
heiimb ered, catalogued ‘and arran, d 
shelves for the convenience of the 1 
‘They were on all. ee iff 
‘and biography, : : 
polities: also” grammars, 3 
re @ legal 


the ‘camping nih of Israel i in ‘their. jour. = 
_-neyings reuse the desert of Arabia, that 


‘much. space in this sermon. ‘Howower 
peak ae the cae and of. aay quote. from an authentic source the ae 
eter nantes =< library was : "discovery west of Thebes of the mummies 
of the king Sekennen-Ra Taaken, who- 
--made Joseph governor about 1700 B. C. 
and that of the daughter of Pharaoh, 
whose tender heart responded to the help- 
less cry of Moses in the bulrushes and that 
os Lee — Ag Sgr ene a. of ‘Rameses’ before whom Moses plead the _ 
Mo: e than twenty ‘thousand of. these cause of Israel 1491, Ba Ce The circum- — : 
) t e been | recovered, and what is. : stances of the important discovery is so_ 
'y strange, they all bear silent witness curious ee ey ae abridgement of 
the truth of God’s word. For here on them. pie re 
earthen tiles as well as on the gates — “The story of the remarkable discovery 
"ass and silver. of ‘marble that once in the summer of 1881, has been go often 
Ly these splendid palaces was found and so well told that only the more salient 
1 the whole history of the world, - points need be here recorded. The number 
the creation down toa thousand years and variety of Egyptian antiquities which 
er the flood, wonderfully confirming for ten years had been finding their way 
Mosaic narrative: as these ancient leg- to Hurope excited the suspicion of Prof. 
“some of them dating back four thous- Maspero, then director general of the ‘Bolaq — 
years, must have originated in facts museum. He was confident that some 
d these : are the facts of the Bible.’—S. Arab had the secret of some royal tomb. 
pons in. “Buried Cities. Recovered. eens Ve his order Ahmed-Abd-er-Ra-soul, one ~ 
; gta an array of unim- of four brothers, was arrested. For two_ 
; testimony Of thes fulaliment months he lay in jail in Kenah silent and 
ee and incredible sullen. At length Mahammed, his elder 
yphecy as that of the threatened flood brother, prompted by jealousy and avarice, 
1onest seekers after truth should re- concluded to divulge the secret. Wednes- — 
‘thence forward. For truth and ‘all. day, July 6, he led the officials, not exactly 
th. is the soul’s sincere desire. The toa tomb, but to a hiding place in the=. 
of Joseph who was the hon- weird, eragey | mountain chain west of a3 
Rater . ne on ‘Egypt for : me. Thebes and beyond the well known Ramas- — = 
eum. They came to the mouth. of a pit so. 
concealed that the trembling guide himself 
‘remarked that one might pass it iene 2 
times without observing it. Down into 
this pit they descended by means of a rope. 
“The - shaft was about six feet “square By 
thirty-five feet deep. Reaching the bottom | 
ent ‘tombs as mete as the dis- : ePer entered on the west side, a narrow 


aut 


my, 


Joseph — built to pa see, “way which after about. twenty-five | e 


Sone 


good years, and | feet, tu rned from west. to aorth: For more Pe 


a 
ye 
zs 
Mer 8e as PL Anaesy ~ ei 
; oh a z , Mes 2 oie 
et EN. vee - Le . 

ey “oS é: ae Ribs) jokey % abs * ie A 


_ tain, now stumbling over some new ob- 
ae struction, now plunging down a rude stair- 
way; broken mummy cases piled here, 
‘boxes of statues in porcelain, in terra 
cotta, and in alabaster, there. At the end_ 
of ‘the long passageway was a. ‘sepulchral 
chamber twenty-two feet by thirteen feet 
literally packed with sarcophagi. (teers 
quired. five days for three hundred Arabs 

to bring these treasures out to light: and 
‘transport them to Luxor ready for ship-— 
ment to Cairo. ‘Buried cities recovered 
pp. 300. Nine kings, nine queens, one 
gy prince and ne princess ‘beside seven other 
~~. mummies of persons of royal descent of 
= all ages from 1707-B.. C2 40° 1110-7 BY GC: 
This collection. cf so many families be- 
Jonging to periods so widely apart, and 
found ia one common receptacle, is ac- 
counted for by the known fact that orga- 
nized! Be of tomb robbers had made 
such hav with other tombs that, as a 
_precattion, thee were secretly removed to 

this retreat during the 21st dynasty, with 


the Lope that their gue? dust would re- The mummy was wr pned in se 


main undisturbed. - 
These mummies transported to Cairo, 
were numbered and set uD 
~-- now the Gizen-Museum. . After 
a ‘Prof. 
and. in, 
his ministers on June the first 18 886; pro- 
--scoeded: ta uuroll them. On the wooden 
ease of one was an inscription in black ink, 
_ the official record of the high priest Pino- 
tem I., which said the sarcophagus con- 
__taine od the mummy of Rameses If, 
an outer * wrapper was removed, 
or anne. about eight inches. 


five years 
BiSeD eS withdrew some ‘of 


“a4 
a 


: then a 
wide ‘was 


to theoke under this was a second wind- 
as “ing - sheet, sewed on and kept in. place by. 


his hand, foqatas the Heave of the moun- - 


ESE Aierat lay Ra: 


in the Boulag, a 


them 
the presence of the Khedive and 


‘First 
found round the body from. head ~ Ey BLOny: 


broad, Ten ey then two. thicknesses of nar. 


the ‘goddess-Nont, . he 3 
- Beneath the amulet 
bandage, and then a Jaye 
linen folded in ee and s 


process of unrolling: required | nly 
minutes. Later in the. day and ° 
sequent ‘days, _the- mummies” of Ram 
Ill, of Sethi I. and Sckennen Ra and p 
panes of others were unrolled. ee Pai 


ments of. Cee ee oe Mar ‘riette 1 
"Late in October, 1886, I read in 
authenic report which I do not. 


pers with albumen like paste; 2 
cision had been — made in his’ ‘side. 
move - the ‘parts necessary and that 


years old. at death, 
four of the linen wrappers. : 

it is great ee fox dying ‘ 
and balk ai th 
found in the Bible, 
Jarge would ‘not. contain all’ the y 
_eyidences pee thea gaat corrorbo} 


read it. 
that troubled him. Daniel told the king 
--<he would be driven into the’ fields to live 
with the beasts for seven years and that 


= ed to his kingly office. 


i ee wv to RG BE 


abase.”’ 


Let the reade r now turn te 


ecy of old. 
the fourth chapter of Daniel and calmly 


The king had dreamed a dream 


at the end of that time he would be restor- 
Daniel records 
that one year aliterwards he began to 
serve his sentence, he ate grass like on ox, 
he was wet with the dew, his nails grew 


-- like birds claws and his hairs liké eagles 
“= feathers till at the close of the period his 


reason returned and he raised upright and 
assumed his sovereign dutics again. These 
are his concluding words: ‘“‘And at the end 


“= Of the days I Nebuchadnezzer lifted up 


mine eyes unto heaven and mine under- 


‘standing returned unto me, and I blessed 


the most high, and I praised and honored 


‘him that liveth forever, whose dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, and his king- 
is Z dom is from generation to generation. And 
‘all the inhabitants of the carth are reputed 


as nothing, and he doeth according to his 


“will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth, and mone can 


stay his hand, or say unto him ‘What doest 


thou?’ At the same time my reason re- 


turned unto me and for the glory of my 
kingdom, mine honor and. brightness. re- 
turned unto me, and my counsellors and 


my. lords sought unto me; and I was es- 


tablished in: my kingdom and excellent 
majesty was added unto me. Now I Ne- 


puchadnezzer, praise and extol and honor 


the king of heaven, all of, whose works 
are truth, and his ways judgement, and 
those that walk in pride he is able to 
If. there was a promise made any- 
where by anyone in any age of the world 
that seemed incapable of fulfillment this 
prophecy is the one. But we have beside 
the fervent acknowledgement of the hum- 
bled king kept scrupulously during the 


2470 years since he made it, corroboration 


x 
t Y 


- plant the third. 


Sermon Number Toren. - ee 


.dug out of the earth within the last dozen 


years. Among the thousands of tablets 
unearthed in the buried cities of*the east 
some of them contained the proclamation 
of Nebuchadnezzer just as it is in the 4th 
chapisr of Daniel except it contains a few 
additional lines. I- have not the authority 


at hand for the statement but I remember 


that the tablets were taken out of the ruins 
of an eastern eity, The date of Nebuch- 
adnezzer’s restoration and proclamation 


was 563-years’ B.C: and the tablets were 


prepared almost immediately as Nebuchad- 
nezzer Within one short yéar after his hu- 
miliating experience in the. fields, died and 
in’ twenty- five yeafs the Chaldean mon- 
archy had been supplanted by the Medo- ™ 

ersian power, with Darius as king. NO 
one afterward had any interest in the de- 
posed and dead monarch that would 
prompt him to make the-tablets that were 
buried not long afterwards. No, the king 
did it himself that man might know that 


-his experience was a real. one. 


Now to the prophecies. In the year 602 
B. C. Nebuchadnezzer had a dream which 
caused him ceaseless trouble because he 
could not remember its alarming appear- 
ance. Daniel told him that he had seen an 
image of a man with a golden head, silver 
breasts and arms, brazen belly and thighs, 
iron legs and feet as related in Daniel, sec- . 
ond chapter. The king remembered that 
his vision was as Daniel had depicted - it. 
The prophet then told him the meaning of 
the image which is recorded in the same 
chapter. Nebuchadnezzer representing the 
Chaldean kingdom was the head of gold, 
another one but inferior to it, would sup- 
plant it, to be supplanted by a third one 
inferior to it and a fourth one would sup- 
And in the time of the 
last kingdom the God of heaven would set 
up a kingdom which should never be de- 
gstroyed; neither should it be given to other 
people, but it should stand forever. The- 


fuliliment of ‘the dion ae he interpre- G ~ vore the 1 
_tation is common history. In the year of .9 ‘obeyed Pieatiire 
7 538 B. C.; Cyrus captured Babylon, Belsh- | whole world is the terr 
agent. the king, was. slain by his own sol- king, his real disciples. are 
diers, . and -Nabonodius, his father, with | “and his words are the laws 0 
_ whom he was reigning jointly had been op- — John ‘baptized the first ~mem 
erating against the enemy in the country kingdom. — ‘They were ‘multiplied 
_ till shut up in Borsipus by them surrender- - death Of Christ. _ There were cee 
ed and the Chaldean empire was supplant-. 
ed by the Persian. Darius-and his succes- 
sor occupied the Medo Persian throne to_ 
the year B. C. 331; a period of two hun- deceive many. irueust ‘more “and -usur ) 
dred and seven years. Alexander the the offices.of the kingdom and its ordin-— 
great at that time overthrew Darius at the ances and misrepresent its mission, til Sit . 
decisive battle of Gaugamela and the Ma- is awfully misunderstood in. this age. of 
cedonian or Grecian rulers reigned over the world by most people. It still” exists he 
nations of the world till Julius Caesar ever and it shall never be left to other pe is 
became virtually the first monarch of the ple. Regardless of what. others say. ig 
Roman empire, B. C. 63. The brazen king- like the little stone cut out of moun: 
dom had existed 268 years. The Caesars without hands, gather influence and m 
reigned without a break till twelve of mentum till it fills the whole earth, Bt 
them had swayed the scepter and the the prophecy is being fulfilled, as. 
kingdom of the God of heaven had been God’s prophecies are as certain as. 
set up as Daniel foretold in the interpre- lasting hills. They shall not return 
tation of Nebuchadnezzer’s dream. ‘In him void but they | shall accomplish 


7 


the days of these kings (meaning the Ro- whereunto he sent. them. 3 Amen! 

man Caesars) shall the God of heaven set © The prophecy concerning the destruc 

up a kingdom.’’ The Jews were looking for of Babylon will now be considered. rae 
the event and the wise men of other na- Babylon, the glory of — ‘kingdoms, Ms 


tions were aware of the prophecy of Dan- beauty of the ‘Chaldeans’ excellency, 
iel. When the magi saw the new star in be as when God overthrew Sodom 

~ the east they prepared and went in search Gomorrah. It shall never. _be- inh ut 
of the new born king. John the Baptist, — neither shall it. be dwelt in from gener 
‘thirty years after his birth, preached that ation to generation, neither “shall the | 
‘ee the people should repent for the kingdom abian- pitch. tent ‘there, neither shal 
SS HOF heaven was at hand. Six months later shepherds make ‘their fold there. 
So, gesus came ‘and after ~ being baptized, . wild beasts of | the desert shall He tt 
preached that the time was fulfilled, the and. their ‘houses shall be. full onal 
kingdom of heaven was at hand, repent ye, ere aur res, and owls” shall dwell: 
and believe the gospel. The kingdom that — satyi 3 Shall dance ‘there. 
oe to be organized was not the spiritual beasts. of thes: islands” Siar ery 
ep nee in the sense of. the spiritual desolate houses, and dragoons i 
family of God. ‘That had existed at least pleasant palaces and her ti 
nearly. four. thousand years. But it meant | come and her days shall n 
e a visible organization of spiritually renovat-_ “Ise (13: 19-2! 
“ed io dividuals who ) publicly. and privately k 


ee i 4 t vv 
= 4 . , fe 
, L 


see increased otter reduced it to its present desolation. 
‘more than one hundred - Much of the best material was removed ~ 
ages past to build up other cities. Just 
_-_ alter the: close of the great civil war in 
te United States Blder G. Ww. Danbury otf 
Du- Quoin, Illinois, visited the site and 
phe forty: acres” sore land ade in- welnessed the doleful place where Bapsion : 
“by bringing earth to raise it, and ee ppoud city Ete stood. He fone nes 
s. garden. of considerable dimen- to the utter desolation of the scene. God 


si ions was one of its splendors. It was fur- did it as he said he would. Not a jot nor 
an. a title shall pass till all are fulfilled. ; 


Nineveh, the wicked city, that Jonah 
preached to and on the repentance of her 
people was permitted to escape determined 
. destruction will be noticed next. One 
asthe o “But ‘the to checy was “fulfilled so hundred and fifty years later Nahum, as 
: as” the city.’s destruction is concerned a mouth-piece for God warned her to turn 
than two thousand years ago and from her lasciviousness. The people lis- 
ues to remain uninhabited and deso- tened not to the warning of the prophets é 
io the present time. : and eighty-three years later Zephaniah 
; the nfiie chapter ot Datiel js a rccord ~ uttered Bee doom in the eres following. 
the debauchery ae Belshazzar and a “And he will Bates out Le hand against ~ 
ousand of his lords and their wives and the north; and wy ee Nineveh a deso- 
cubines. they. had neglected to close lation and dry like a wildnerness. And 
: flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, — 
all the beasts of the nation; both the cor- — — 
morant- and the bittern shall lodge in the 
“g receive the- iat tr vane river. ‘he let Upper lintels of it; their voices shall sing — 
aon = them and drew Bauer aes ne Wn GAT in the windows; desolation shall, be in Lhe 

so threshholds; for he shall uncover the cedar 
work. This is the rejoicing city that 
dwelt carelessly, that’ said in her heart, I y & 3 
: a6 Set teh: bolas open the. army entered neat _ am and there is none beside Mes: how is oe 

a oS In their confusion the Chaldeans She become a desolation, a place for beasts a 
to lie down in; everyone that passeth by - 
eS shall hiss and wag his hand. Chapter 

Reh ee bere EF He Sovereigns built up other. 
ee at Nineveh’s expense till she lost her 
influence and wealth and perhaps 250 0e 
years ago the city ceased to be known ve oe 

all. Zonophon, who wrote 2300 and Here- — 
— dotus, who wrote 2350 years ago knew 
nothing of eucoren bigs as a oe: been ose 


¥ 


1 


a 


~ the: east. - suddenly” disappeared trom ‘the 
“earth about six centuries B. C., as if en- a 


he =~Gs Sp? 


We 2H Sa 


- gulfed by an earthquake, ‘and for ages all 
traces of the place were lost. 


ie torians make no mention | of it asa city, 


fe 


- gite without knowing that the city lay 


‘s 


rs 


2S Englisa — traveler, 


Bevtotih: Of onal: 


STAs, abt, 


- greater importance, by: 
French consul at Kosul, and Messrs. hod 
ard and Rassam and Smith under the au- 


: except. as a city no longer existing. Xerxes, 
- Alexander and: the Romans marched their 
armies and’ fought their battles. over its 


buried beneath their tread. Many per- 


sons began to doubt whether Nineveh ever. 
did exist and skeptics began sneeringly to. 


inquire of the Christian, ‘“‘Where is your 
Nineveh?” What do you think of Jonah and 
his whale story? Ah, Jonah was nothing 
but a myth—his book nothing but a fable 
—no such city as Nineveh ever 


capital of Assyria would never be recover- 
ed so literally was the prediction concern- 
ing it fulfilled in the quotation from Zeph. 
“2: 13-15; In‘the year 1808 Mr. Rich, an 
visiting Mosul, on the. 


Tigris, observed an old mosque on the top 


of a large mound directly opposite - the; 


civy, and on inquiring its name, was told 
‘by the natives that it was Neby Yunus, the 
‘Associating Jonah with 
Nineveh he at once commenced some exca- 
yations and soon came upon the ruins of 


what has since proved to be the grand — 


palace of Esar-haddon, son and successor 
-of Senacherib, The walls were of great 
thickness and built of sun-dried brick, 


covered with mysterious cuniform char- 


That discovery led to others of. 
Mr. Botta, ‘the 


acters, 


‘spices of the British Museum. Those 


¥ a gentlemen, with a strong force, began their 


x 


fee ety Ge 


; operations: i in the great, mounds of Koyun- : 
ilk, Khorsabad, and Nimroud,—names 18) ig 


~ Arab villages - that have sprung up over 
“the ruins of this ancient city, —and in- a” 


Ancient his- °s 


that now after the lapse. 


Streets and palaces” of long-lost 


tell. 


existed.” - 
Some believers began to fear the long lost ~ 


ment and humiliation .< 
the oldest and -greate 


every’ “event ‘in fuele nations. 
of : 
centuries, one can stroll” PE Eai 
see how royalty lived in those 
and can almost je ‘you hear 
of their — i 


neath “them. In one Seuipmces se 
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